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THE BARNYARD. — Drawn and Engraved for the American. Agriculturist, 


The barnyard may be taken as the index of the 
character of the farmer. As is the barnyard, 
80 is the farm and the farmer. It is well that all of 
us should remember that in this case it is no figure 
of speech to say that ‘‘ straws show which way the 
wind blows.” The arrangement of the barnyard 
is not for show altogether. The profits of the 
farm depend to a great extent upon it. It is in the 
yard and the barns that-the produce of the farm 
that is not sold outright is converted into beef, 
pork, mutton, wool, or milk and butter, articles 
that may be more profitably sold. It is in the yard 
also that the manure is made and kept. The barn 
and barnyard are the manufactory of the farm, and 


if they are not arranged with a view to economy, a 
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large waste results that reduces the farmer’s profit. 
There are many thousands of such barnyards as 
that shown in the above engraving. The majority 
of farmers in this country from necessity begin 
business with small means, and do the best 
they can with the materials they possess. 

The excellence of farm buildings does not con- 
sist so much in the materials of which they are 
built, as in the use made of those materials. Use- 
ful buildings may be made of logs or prairie sods, 
or poles and coarse hay, and these, by skillful ar- 
rangement, may be made to serve as useful a pur- 
pose as dressed lumber and paint, or pressed bricks. 
The main points are warmth, dryness, and ventila- 
tion ; for food is wasted when an animal shivers in 
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its stable, or when its health is injured. by damp, 
filth, or bad air. The owner of the barnyard here 
illustrated has made good use. of poor materials, 
and his barn has what many more pretentious ones 
have not, a wind-break to the stable door. --A farm- 
er who.is. thoughtful about such small things as 
this, (although this is more important thai it ap- 
pears,) may be taken to be a careful, thrifty men, 
who, by and by, will be able to build a barn with 
the modern improvements, and to build it properly; .. 
too. The old proverb, “take care of the seiall — 
things, and the large ones will take care of : 


selves,” is applicable to matters about faring, antl. 
barnyards especially. When the | x 
are well watched, largé ones are 1 rotten, 
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‘has permitted the last month to pass, without pro- 
curing materials for compost, without breaking up 
his land, or who has not hired his. hands for the 
coming season, must now lose no time, if he would 
not be behindhand. Though in the Northern States 
the ground is covered with snow, or frozen solidly, 
there is much preparatory labor to be done, if the 
farmer would not be driven by his work through- 
out the whole season. There is much planning and 
thinking to do, for it no longer pays to farm ina 


| hap-hazard manner, and to secure success, a well- 
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A Good Pig.— W. H. Fry, of Ontario, 
writes: “‘I bought a pigon the 16th of last March for $3, 


hesbeing then 2 months old, and the smallest of a litter | 
en. I killed him Nov. 18, when ten months old. | 
# He weighed, dressed, 334 lbs. He was a cross between | 


the Essex and Chester White.” 


gencral satisfaction. A large sow, bred to a fine 
ed, highly refined, thoroughbred boar, makes a capi- 
cross. It does not matter what breed the sow is, so 
t she is of good size, strong, healthy, and vigorous. 
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digested method must be adopted and adhered to, 
in spite of all obstacles. There are still in the 
newer States some places, in which the soil permits 
grain-crops to be raised year after year without ma- 
nure, but even in those localities the experiences 
of the last two years have taught farmers, that they 
can not depend on grain alone for profit. The rich 
farmers are those who raise grass and roots, and 
produce stock, or butter and cheese, and make 
enough manure to raise occasional big crops of 
grain. The poor farmers are those who depend 
on corn and wheat alone. Even the greedy locusts 
of the plains spare the grass, and in the devastated 
districts those who have stock, have little reason to 
In the South it is very similar. Cotton 


planters are poor, and find all the money their cot- 


ton crop produces, goes to buy food and feed. On 
the other hand, those who are raising corn and fod- 
der along with their cotton, not only produce their 
own supplies, and save this outgo, but they make a 
good deal of manure, and have less of fertilizers to 
purchase. It is now a seasonable time to think 


| over and discuss this subject. 


—We believe this cross is | 


——@—— 
Hints about Work. 

While the northern farmer is carefully husband- 
ing his resources, to support his stock during the 
long winter, and while his fields are either covered 
with snow, or bound by frost, the southem farmer 
is already busy in preparing for his crops. The 


time is nearly passed, when he can repair his fences, 
gather manure, hire labor, and clear and break up 
All this ought to have been done 


his new lands. 











found in repairing baskets, boxes, crates, bags, 
tools, and implements, and for making new ones 
for use in the coming season. Every little thing 
made at home prevents the outlay of money. In 
the workshop a farmer’s boy, when not at school, 
will find recreation, and occupation that will de- 
velop whatever talent he has, and make him “ stick 
to the farm.”’ 

Farmers’ Clubs may be made of great service, 
if properly conducted. To the usual discussions 
at this time should be added, the consideration of 
plans for making experiments with artificial ma- 
nures, feeding stuffs, and new seeds, during the 
coming season, and the work of the next summer 
should be made the subjects for this winter’s 
discussions. If farmers would read some works on 
political economy, such as Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, and Mill’s or Carey’s Political Economy, they 
would be better prepared to discuss the subjecis of 
trade, and the laws of supply and demand, a 
knowledge of which is necessary for every business 
man. Late experiences go to show that a better 
knowledge of these subjects, and of human nature 
generally, would be valuable to those who exert in- 
fluence through the Clubs and Granges. 

Horses need extra care, as the damp, changeable 
spring-weather approaches. .An increase in. the 
feed may be gradually given, and close attention to 
the health exercised. The majority of the ailments 
of a horse are due to neglect of some simple needs, 
and the most prolific cause of these is indigestion, 
by which all parts of the animal may be seriously 
affected; the next prolific cause is exposure to 
damp, cold, and foul air. Sound, nutritious food, 
given in moderation, and at proper periods, pure 
water, and pure air, will keep a horse in health 
and good working condition. Colts need special 
care now, With kind, friendly management. 

Cows that are coming in should be kept quiet, 
and fed with moderation. if the calf is taken away 
as soon as dropped, out of sight and hearing, and 
kept there, it will avoid much uneasiness with 
nervous cows, and often prevent withholding the 
milk, and consequent garget. Obstinate cases of 
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garget may often be cured by injecting a strong s0- 
lution of bi-carbonate of sode into the teats with a 
syringe, and milking it out, repeating this several 
times a day ; and bathing the udder with cold wa- 
ter, with a little tincture of arnica in it. If garget 
is feared, give a pound of Epsom salts at once as 
a preventive, and milk the teats frequently. 

Sheep.—Feed as directed last month, and watch 
the newly dropped lambs, so that weak ones may 
be helped to suck. Lambs for early market may 
be forced by teaching them to suck warm milk 
from a long-spouted can, with a cloth teat at the 
end of the spout. They will quickly learn to suck, 
and relish the milk if new and good. When two or 
three weeks old, they may be taught to nibble a lit- 
tle fine rye-meal or wheat-shorts. But whatever is 
given should be little and often. 

Maple Sugar.—The maple-sugar crop is a very im- 
portant one, amounting in value to several million 
dollars annually. In 1870 there were nearly 30,000,000 
pounds of maple sugar, and 1,000,000 gallons of 
molasses made in the United States. The general 
quality of the sugar, however, is poor. It is not 
made with cleanliness or care, and the rough 
method of tapping the trees with an ax, injures 
them. The trees should be bored with an auger, 
not over one inch in diameter, if wooden spouts are 
used. The best sap-spout is a metal one that needs 
only a half-inch hole, and has a hook attached to it 
to hang the pail upon. It is made by C. C. Post, 
Burlington, Vt. When the sap is gathered free 
from impurities, and boiled carefully, the value of 
the sugar is doubled. 

Poultry.—Eggs and early chickens may be had 
now, if the fowls are fed with warm feed, and a 
warm nesting place is provided. Boiled potatoes, 
mixed with cracked wheat, given warm, is the best 
stimulating food. A warm corner of the barn 
should be provided for a few early brooding hens. 

Swine.—Breeding sows should be given a few 
roots, or extra succulent feed, before farrowing. 
Young pigs may be forced, as mentioned for lambs ; 
they will learn to drink milk from a shallow pan, if 
their heads are put down to it a few times. Gentle 
treatment of stock will be found an immense ad- 
vantage, when one wants to feed them in this way. 
Every animal about the farm should be a pet, and 
should love, and not fear, its owner. It will save 
much work and trouble, if this is the rule. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
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In view of the fact-that the Agriculturist is taken 
in nearly every country of the world, it would be 
impossible to lay out work for every one every- 
where. Indeed, in view of the difficulty of doing 
this for a limited portion of our own country, we 
long ago ceased to call these notes a ‘ Calendar,” 
and our new readers will find the title, Hints About 
Work, to describe their contents. We gather here 
such matters as the non-professional gardener and 
novice in farming is likely to need, and though 
these ‘hints’? have in a general way reference to 
the season, they are not to be regarded as ‘‘ sailing 
directions.” If one must work by written formula, 
he will find the record of the work of one year, in 
which his failures, as well as his good hits, are 
noted, of far more value to him in his locality than 
the most elaborate calendar made by another, 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


Care and attention are constantly required. The 
careless leaving of a gate open or a fence down 
may result in great damage to the young trees rom 
the depredations of cattle. While shutting out the 
stock of others, properly shut in your own. 

Mice and Rabbits need to be looked to after light 
snows. Tramp down the snow around the trees, 
to head off the mice, and sprinkle blood upon the 
trunks to keep rabbits away. 

Pruning.—If pruning is to be done, attend to it 
before the buds swell in the least. Never cut out a 
branch without having a reason for doing it, and al- 
so strive to give the trees a low, open head to enable 





them better to withstand the strong winds, to 
shade the trunks, and to allow the sun and air to 
reach all parts of the tree. When the orchard is 
cultivated, the heads will have to be kept higher 
to allow the teams to pass under them. 


Suckers should be cut off, and as soon as the 
weather will allow, the ground directly around the 
trees should be broken up, and the moss and dead 
bark removed by soft-soap wash. 

Manure may be carted to the orchard at this sea- 
son and spread or placed in heaps. It can be 
hauled at this season of the year on sleds. 

Labels will be needed for newly set trees, and 
should be prepared beforehand. Large nursery 
labels are best made out of red cedar ; if this wood 
is not convenient, pine or chestnut will last a 
few years, but cedar is the cheapest in the end. 


Map the Orchard.—Show the boys how to make a 
correct plan of the orchards and nursery; on this 
should be indicated the correct position and name 
of every tree; this will be found the only way to 
preserve the names where an orchard is planted 
with several varieties. 


Fruit Garden. 


Selections of various kinds of fruits for planting 
out the coming spring should be made early, and 
ordered in time to set out as soon as the ground 
will permit. In planting a fruit garden for family 
use, select to embrace both early and late sorts 
of each kind. With care in selecting, the season 
of each fruit may be greatly extended. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—lf new settings are 
to be made in the spring, and plants are not at 
hand, order at once, as they start so early that they 
cannot be planted too soon after the ground is open. 


Strawberries.—There is now a great variety of 
strawberries, the plants are remarkably cheap, and 
every one, rich and poor, should have an abundance. 
A bed of a few rods in extent will supply a large 
family, if cultivated properly. 

Currants coming soon after the strawberries and 
raspberries, supply a place held by no other 
fruit ; provide enough bushes to freely supply the 
table during the season, and for jellies and other 
uses. New plants are easily raised from cuttings 
made either in the fall or early spring, and in two 
or three years these plants will be in abundant 
bearing, and with proper pruning and manuring 
may be made to produce fruit of extra size. Dur- 
ing mild weather, when the wood is not frozen, 
prune the bushes and preserve the cuttings in sand 
in the cellar. The Versailles (red) and White Grape 
are the most profitable. Every spring a dressing 
of well-rotted manure should be given, and a thick 
mulch applied to keep down all weeds. 


Gooseberries require the same general cultivation 
as currants, but need more pruning to give the 
plants an open head to admit light and air. The 
American varieties are best, among these, Hough- 
ton’s and Downting’s Seedlings are favorites. 

Grapes.—The garden culture of the grape is so 
simple that it is strange that no more vines are 
planted. 
and the experience of others in the neighborhood 
is the safest guide in selecting. We have given 
from time to time the various methods of pruning 
and training the vine. The matter is not difficult, 
the one thing to bear in mind is that the fruit is 
produced on the new growth, which will start this 
year from the buds now on the canes. In pruning, 
all the buds are cut away, save those needed to 
form new canes. 

Stakes and Trellises may be prepared ; locust or 


The number of varieties is now large | 


red cedar stakes are most durable, while chestnut 
| after, and if the weather is mild, the doors and 


for horizontal strips is cheap and fairly lasting. 


If locust is too dear to be used for the whole stake, | 
a strip two and a half or threefeet long may be set, | 


in the ground, and the rest of the post, made of | 


other wood, be spiked to it. All wood used for 
the above purposes should be got out of the proper 
size and shape, stored under cover, and so piled up 
that the air will have free circulation through and 


around it. Ifthe parts which are to be placed in | may be provided to shut and 


| 


| snow and rain will not enter ; this 





the ground are given a thorough soaking in petro- 
leum, they would last much longer, except,’ per- 
haps, in the case of locust. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Whether one has his garden in Georgia or in 
Canada, he needs a hot-bed, one only will do for 
a private garden, while the ‘“ trucker” needs 
rows of these aud frames. Most plants require 
about six weeks from the sowing of the seed until 
the time they are large enough to set in the open 
ground, and this will serve as a general rule, 
though not an absolute one. If one wishes very 
early tomatoes, he takes his plants from the het- 
bed, where they were sown, and transplants them to: 
another hot-bed ; and so with some others. <A posi- 
tion for hot-beds should be selected where there is 
ample shelter on the north and west sides ; also see 
that they are not placed near buildings which 
harbor mice, as these pests often destroy an en- 
tire sowing of seeds. The frames should be 18 
inches high at the back, and 12 inches in front, and 
wide enough to hold the sash, which is usually 6 
x 8 feet; the length of the frame must be governed 
by the quantity of seeds to besown. Frames made 
of inch and a half chestnut plank put together™ 
with hooks at the corners, are more durable, and 
can be stored in a small space when not in use. 
Where early hot-beds are made, they often require,’ 
what is called, ‘‘ lining,” or the application of fresh 
manure to the outside to keep up the heat: 

Odld frames in which cabbage and lettuce plants 
are kept over winter, require air every day when 
the weather is not freezing. During storms the snow 
may be left on the sashes a few days without in- 
jury tothe plants. In-very cold nights the sashes’ 
must be covered with mats or shutters. 


Seeds. — Whatever seeds are not grown at home, 
should be ordered from some reliable seed-house, 
and the sooner this selection is made, the more 
likely the desired varieties can bé had. When left: 
until just before sowing time, there is a liability of 
not getting what is ordered, as the rarer sorte are 
usually the ones first sought. The postal laws 
allow seeds to be sent by mail at very cheap rates, 
and there is no necessity for planting an inferior. 
kind. Never rely for the main crop upon any nov-- 
elty, no matter how glowing the catalogue descrip- 
tion may be, success may attend such a course, but 
in nine cases out of ten, it will be otherwise. When 
seeds are raised at home they ought to be kept in a 
cool, dry room, where mice will not get at them. 
Such seeds as beet, carrot, parsnip, and others, ' 
may be readily raised in the garden, if care is taken 
to select only the earliest and finest formed roots’ 
as seed bearers. Seeds of cucumbers, squashes, 
and melons of all sorts are so liable to mix that 
home-raised seed cannot often be relied upon. 


Manure.—Turn the heap when toe hot, to pre- 
vent burning, and to fine the manure. Sods, muck, 
and whatever other material is at hand, should be 
composted in the heap. Save all house-slops and 
whatever can be turned into manure, For garden 
purposes manure that has lain a year is best, but. 
as this can seldom be had, every means must be 
taken to getit into a fine state so that its action may . 
be quick and effective. The refuse of many kinds. 
of factories and mills can be utilized. 

Tools must be,put in proper order, so that the: 
men will not be. delayed when work begins. Du- 
plicates of all the smaller tools should be provided © 
in case of breakage, and also for extra hands which’ 
may be employed occasionally. . Have all steel 
points free from rust, and the wood thoroughly 
coated with crude petroleum. Mark all your tools. 


Vegetables stored in the cellar must be looked 


windows opened during the middle of the day. A 
ventilator ought to be provided for every root 
cellar; it may be six to ten inches square, made of 
pine or hemlock boards; place in one corner 


e 






building, having the exit under the eaves ™ 





away the disagreeable exhalations. 
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Brush and Poles for peas and beans must be cut 


now if not yet done. 
——o——_ 


‘Flower Garden and Lawn. 


But little can be done here except to follow the 
hints of last month. Should the snow be off, the 
rubbish which was left last fall may be gathered 
and removed to the manure, or burn heap, as the 
case may be. If any of the coverings given to 
half hardy plants have been removed by winds or 
other means, replace them immediately. Make 
plans for any improvements which are to be car- 
ried out thisspring. If new roads or walks are to 
be made, gravel and other road material may be 
carted while the teams are not busy. 


Trees and Shrubs.—If any are to be planted in the 
spring, order now, so that they may be on hand as 
soon as the ground will allow them to be set. 
Evergreens, with a fair share of deciduous kinds 
intermixed, make a better appearance than if either 
was used alone. Never set evergreens so near the 
house that they will exclude light from the rooms. 

—~se — 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The plants, both in the house and greenhouse, 
should now look their best, and this can only be 
secured with care and attention. The plants must 
be kept in a growing and healthy condition. Care- 
ful ventilation is needed, and a constant watch for 
the numerous insects which infest all house-plants. 

Camellias.—Re-pot, if they need it, when the 
bloom is over. Use fresh loam, mixed with a small 
portion of sand, taking care that the earth is 
pressed down firmly around the roots. Keep in a 
cool house, and syringe once or twice a week. 

Forcing.—Such plants as Astilbe Japonica and 
Dicentra, and the like, may now be brought from 
the cellar, and placed in a warm greenhouse, where 
they will soon show their flower-stalks. Both of 
the above plants are excellent for forcing. 

Greenhouse Shrubs, such as Acacias, Banksias, 
Daphnes, Oranges, ete., which flower-inthe~early~ 
spring, will not usually require watering more than 
two or three times a week. Give plenty of air, for 
without it the plants will not produce perfect flowers 

Cuttings may be made now of the various soft- 
wooded plants, which will be needed either for 
planting the borders in spring, or for exchanges. 
——at- 6 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
——_e—— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Jan. 13th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year, also for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1874: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
REcEIPTS. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 d’a this m'th824,000 459,000 1,617,000 13.800 57,000 407,000 
om tla m’th367,009 2,376,000 1 "404,000 129,000 307,000 1,312;000 
Sa Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. ap f Oats. 
23 as thig mth 291,000 2,911,000 1,918,000 34,000 251,000 2,105,000 
25 d’s Last m’th 360,000 3'001;000 2'315,000 92, 000 289,000 1 1;209,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Recerpts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
23 days 15. . 2008 459,000 1,617,000 13,800 57,000 407,000 
a: — 1873. ..280,416 2,192;000 "279/000 26,000 75,000 553,000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Ss days 1874. ..291,000 2,911,000 1,918,600 34,000 251,000 2,105,000 
24 days 1873.. "328000 2,651,000 1,614,000 43,000 289,000 1,410,000 
3. 


Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bash, bush. bush. 
3,675,122 1,049,900 50,889 = 0 877,014 145,647 
4,513,396 1,220,973 15,925 1 $8,301 899 135,622 
Nov. B 1874. -S.080:141 1°727,510 19,123 2592 794,722 135,882 
Nov. 1, 1873.. (720,338 3,133,896 22,907 232 735,153 82,674 


4. aes me head of Ay ey ig at pt each season 
Wheat. Rye. 
- 








Jan. i 1875. 
Dec. 7, 1874. 


Corn. Barley. Oats. 
17.723 300 ssp ants an. A 
i 90561, 700 18,552/200 950, $0 3155/00 33880) 
have 7349-100 29,928, 700 $4600 4,548,600 5,696,000 
1871... .290,700 21,313, 400 20,042,300 1,107,900 3,839,400 6,689, 

°21430,400 17,124,700 4,805,100 587,500 3.984,700 6,167.500 


&. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in each of the 
last years 























siz 

Plour. Wheat: Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. ane” bush. 
1874. 7,207 41,817,215 29,829,000 592, 776, 0,792,919 
. BAGS 33.559, 24,589,345 pvend 2,448, 235,420 
1 . 71 I 18 25,292,156 491,563 5,117,351 12,486,348 
. 58,849) 2631 97,108,156 1,055,621 3.869;123 12,546,966 
1870... .4,148.9 9,143,478 ‘550,169 5,020:718 9,626,606 
1869... .8,535,716 13,652 11,666,784 357,808 3,007,958 8,747,322 












































6. =n JSrom a York, Jan.1 to Dec. 31. 
Flou Whea Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1874. ...2, ad tos 34,791, 29 19, 000,905 641,661 8,560 122,528 
187 21,65: 3) 7,801,829 1 587,527 1,009,148 19,376 49,710 | 
1872. ...1,179,050 18,144,956 27, 864, 1000 668,547 22,656 1,480 | 
1871. ...1,659,755 21,968,643 13, 525,772 98,745 47,310 
1870 ...1,950,234 18,446,085  '487,7 92,481 — 28,986 | 
1869. ...1,582,211 18,240,586 10ov set 12,542 — 49,393 
7. Comparative Stock of Flour in New York, Jan.1: 
1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 

Western and State Flour...330,197 322,124 244,412 261,769 
Canada Flour..... pavaedoes 1,800 1,050 100 
Southern Flour. -. 25,974 86,700 29 15,820 
California Flour........ “90k ae 3,000 250 

Grand total, bbls........856,271 868,624 260,751 277,439 


8. Comparative Stock of Grainin New York, Jan.1: 











pare. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Wheat, bushels........ 4,227,181 1,996,984 1, 258,600 4,600,711 
Roan bushels nabosed 1,439, 304 6,125,803 1,272,900 1,146,408 
eeeprat "878,557 110,854 14,630 114,899 
Barley. an 565,772 1,211,176 194,400 561,95 
Oats, bushels . 2,874,586 1,765,699 71,600 1,283,464 
Malt, bushels. . 480 258,402 530 182,775 
Peas, bushels. . 9,500 9,292 12,470 15,139 
Current WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Dec. 12. Jan. 12. 
PRICE OF GOLD . Ill 5-8 112 3-8 
Frour—Super to E xtra State #370 @5580 $400 @57 
Super to Extra Southern.. 480 @8 50 475 @ 7 25 
Extra Western.........ssssces 465 @82% 460 @800 
Mxtra Genesee...........00000 500 @700 500 @6% 
Superfine Western...... eovcee 370.-@440 400 @ 450 
of ve!) ees eee 5 @560 400 @52 
OORMMMAT: c.g <cscnsess0 420 @500 400 @485 
Wreat—Ali kinds of White. 125 @140 125 @135 
All kinds ¢ Red on came 10 @130 107 @131 
Corn—Yellow .... . 8 @ 4 8ik@ 90 
US See .. 8 @ 8% @ 6 
eae 8 @ 9% 7 @ 89 
Oars— Western . 67 @ 170 67 @ 71 
Sete Sieben sn60bns0s9ebeene 6 @ 6 @ ‘il 
i qnbibe=cdondosbRakebeeresteuls 9 @ 9% 83 @ % 
rn 123 @16 125 @ 1 60 
Hay— Bale, # 100 SE . 5 @ 9% 55 @ 9% 
STRAW, #100 s............... 40 @ 6 4 @ 65 
Gortox— Midditiga Aa 2S... 143¢ 144 154@ 15% 
Hops—Crop of 1874, #®...... 35 @ 50 38; @ 50 
FeatuErs —Live Geese, #1 b @ 6 3 @ 6 
Srep—Clover,# mb .. 9K@ 10%@ 10% 
pumothy, # bushel.. _ 2% @28 2% @28 
Flax, ®# bushel......... 215 @220 20 @240 
SuGAn—Refi’g & Grocery # tb 64@ 9% @ %% 
Morassns, Cuba, #gal..... 82 @ 45 Nominal. 
New Orleans, ®@ gal........ wa 5 @ 6% 8 @ Gi 
CoFFEK—fRio(Gold)..........+ % @ 19% 1iX¥@ 20% 
Tornacco, Kentucky, &c., # b. 9@ 2% 9 @ 
Seed Leaf, # i 8 8 @ 60 


Woot—Domestic Fleece, ‘$b 




















@ 
8 @ 

Domestic, neiied, | ccubonee 27-@ 55 21 @ 55 
Califortiia, clip......c0..-..0000 16-@ 16 @ 31% 
TALLOW, #@ DB ....... : 84@ 84@ 9 
OrL-Cakk— —F ton 48% @4600 4350 @47 00 
Porx—Mess, # barrel. 20 6246@20 75 2000 @20 50 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. 50 @2050 1875 @19 50 
BEeEF—Plain mess.. 0 950 @10 50 
LaRrp, in tres. & barrels, # 134%@ 14% 13% ~ 1495 
BuTrEer—State, # ......... -~ 2% @ 4 23 @ 4 
Western, ®#P...,... nabenaene 13 @ 3 18 @ 
SER. mass Sete posh sebes se 6 @ 16 6 @ 164 
BEANS—® bushel............ - 16 @27 160 @1%0 
Pras-—Canada, free, ®# bu... 125 @133 125 @135 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen 24 @ 30 29 @ 33 
Pou.Ltry—Fowls 10 @ 15 10 @ 18 
Turkey s—# P..... 6 @ 15 10 @ ii 
Geese, # pair... secreocee 130 @250 100 @225 
Ducks, # pair...... ocesece cove 50 @ _ 80 2 1 00 
PIGEONS, # AOZEN......cceceee 225 @ 250 —-@ —- 
WOODCOCK, # pair.........++- 50 @ 6 - @ — 
GROUSE, # pair............+0- 4 @ % 50 @ 65 
PARTRIDGES, # pair.......... 3 @ % 49 @ 6 
VENISON, #@® . ...... eecvccce 10 @ 16 10 @ 16 
WILD Ducks, # pair. 80 @1% 40 @1%7 
WILD TURKEYS, Ib. —-@ — 1 @ 2 

UAIL, # dozen 99 @150 909 @ 200 

ARES, # pair.. 50 @ 5 30 @ 50 
RABBITS, per pa 8 @ 40 80 @_ 40 
TURNIPS Fy bbl. - 100 @1% 100 @12 
CaBS\GEsS—#® 100. . 350 @1000 400 @7 50 
ONIONS—#@ DDI... «2... eeeeeeee 223 @300 225 @3800 
PoTaTorRs—#® bbl............. 17% @250 162 @225 
Sweet -- paamaghadongeie 800 @32% 800 @400 
BROOM-CORN ....--ssceee secee 9@ i4 9@ 15 
GRAPES, @ Th........seeeeeeees 8 @ 10 8@ 9 
APPLES—# marti. neepetes oe 100 @225 100 @22% 
CRANBERRIES—#® Dbl........ 225 @1000 500 @1000 
GREEN PEas, new, # aera 16 @200 18 @1%9 
Squash, # bbl. . 13 @1% —- @ — 
CAULIFLOWERS, # ‘dozen - 150 @500 —- @ — 
Horse RapIsH, per _ 500 @1000 500 @i0 00 
Peppers, per 100...... eee 50 @100 —- @ — 
CELERY, # dozen ...... koosbe — @ — 10 @150 





Gold has been up to 113, and down to 1113, closing Jan- 
uary 12th, at 112$ as against 111¢0n December 12th.... 
Produce movements have shown less animation. Re- 


ceipts and sales of Breadstuffs have been on a restricted | 


scale, and values have been generally depressed. There 
has been less inquiry from export buyers, checked, in 
part, by the scarcity of ocean freight room. Toward 
the close, rather more demand has been noted at the rul- 
ing figures, chiefly for shipping grades of Flour, No. 2 
Spring and Amber Winter Wheat, new mixed Corn, Cans 
ada West Barley, and mixed Oats, on a steadier basis as 
to values....Provisions have been in fairly active de- 
mand—hog products attracting more attention from 
speculative and export buyers—and closing more firmly 

..Cotton has been quite freely dealt in, largely on 
speculative account, at advanced prices....Wool has 
been more sought after, and quoted stronger in price. 
The stock of domestic Wool in this market on the 1st 
inst., comprised 7,217,000 Ibs. (as against 4,559,000 Ibs. a 
year ago), including of Domestic Fleece, 1,484,000 Ibs. : 
Pulled, 410,000 Ibs.; Tub-washed and Scoured, 106,000 
Ibs.; Texas, 1,207,000 lbs.; California and Oregon Spring, 
1,987,000 Ibs.; California and Oregon Fall, 1,927,000 Ibs. ; 
California and Oregon Pulled, 23,000 Jbs.; Colorado, 20,- 
000 Ibs.; Georgia and Lake, 43,000 Ibs....Hops, Hay, 
Straw, and Tobacco, have been held with more confi- 
dence, though not active....Seeds have shown more 














firmness, with a better demand noted for Clover, both 


| Western and State. 


New York Live-Steck Markets. 


RECEIPTS, 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l, 


Dec. 21 ecccccces BONG 84 1,074 ae 40, 

SONGS ee 6547 77 "683 19,650 3559 cee 

eS We, er ree 7,416 47 518 13,745 19,386 41,112 

on Blade sppyieesees 7,299 110 817 28,362 35,041 66,629 
otal for 4 Weeks. .29,808 3818 8,097 75,442 134,995 

do. for prev. 5 Weeks 41,272 35! 6, "316 136,732 247, “412 ise 


Pui — one. hy — 


ie 8 ue Be ge 
Beef Cattle.—As compared with the supply for 1878, 
that of 1874 shows an increase of 11,289 beeves, although 
a decrease occurred in all other classes of stock. In 
looking back over the business of the past year, the 
most noticeable facts are the falling off in quality of the 
stock offered here, and the higher rates paid for fat stock ; 
but chiefly the unprofitable character of the business of 
the butchers, which has caused numerous and heavy 
failures. Commission men have lost at least $300,000, by 
reason of these failures. For the past month business 
has been generally active, with only slight fluctuations in 
values. The closing business showed a gain over the 
prices of the week previous, with an active market, 
Native steers ranged from 9%c. for poor @ 14¥c. @ b 
for premium beasts, to dress 55 to 60 Ibs. # gross cwt. 
Texans sold for 9 cexts, to dress 54 tbs., and a lot of year- 
ling heifers brought 8c. ® tb. to dress 54 hs. ®@ cwt. 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


— per Week.. 
last Month.. 
do. do. prev’s Month... 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
Dee. 21...... -8 @15%e. 10¥@11ke. 11 ¢. 
i ree 8 @i4\e,. 10¥@11%¢ 11\e, 
Me: Bicschesears T¥@U ec. 10%@11 ke. il c& 
+: ar 8 @14kc Wx@L1iZe. ii’ © 


Mileh Cows,.—The market for cows has been with- 
out change, with a brisk demand. Choice fresh milkers 
sold quickly for $50@$90 per head. Springers were not 
wanted..... Calves.—There has been a steady demand 
for good veals, and the market may be called active at 
I@1ic. @ tb. for poor to good. Grassers are selling at 
$7@$12 per head. 36 yearlings sold for $18@$18.75 per 
head..... Sheep and Lambs,-—A large business has 
been done in sheep, without change in prices. Poor te 
good sheep sold at the close at 54@73(c. @ b., and a lot 
of mixed extra sheep and lambs at 8c. # Db ...Swine, 
—There is nothing new to notice in regard to swine, 
The market has been steady, and closes with sales of live 
hogs at T3¢c. # Ib. for 160 Tb. Ohios, and dressed at 8 
@* *sc. for Western, and 834/@9c. #2 tb. for City. 


——at, @ ee 


N. Y. Live Stock Trade for 1874, 
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pa sa 
Beef Cattle.—Total reported receipts in '74...454,000 
do. do. do. * °%3...448,000 
do. do. do. ‘72...425,000 
do. do. do. 71...881,000 
Average Weekly Receipts during 1874............ .8,730 


Average prices @ I for the net weight of the dressed 
carcasses, ranged in Jan. 10}@1ic., Feb. 103@10}c., Mar. 
103@114c., April 11@104c., May 114@11c., June 113@12@ 
lije., July 11@11ic., August 114@11c., Sept. 103@10}c., 
Oct. 10@103@94c., Nov. 93@10c., Dec. 10@11}c. These 
prices are for good qualities ; extras run higher, and 
lower grades much under these figures. 

Of these cattle about 260,000 arrived at the Jersey wit 
tle yards, 30,000 at the Wehawken yards, and 160,000 at 
the One-hundreth street yards. They were credited to 
the following States: Illinois 230,000, Texas 75,000, Ken- 
tucky 32,000, Missouri 30,000, Ohio 25,000, Virginia 14,000, 
N. Y. 13,500, Indiana 12,500, Colorado 12,500, Iowa 6,000, 


| Michigan 1,400, Kansas 1,100, Canada 850, Pennsylvania 


400, with smaller lots from N. J., Md., and Neb. Doubt- 
less Illinois gets credit for some cattle merely brought 


through that State, and Texas for some gathered in the J 


Indian Territary, etc. 

Mileh Cows.—Reported receipts for the year, 
8,700, or about 70 a week. 

Veal Calves.—Receipts for the year about 100,000, ¥ 


| or about 2,000 a week, ranging from 600 a week in Jan. 


and Feb., to 3,000@4,400 in May and June. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Reccipts for the year about 
1,200,000, or 23,000 a week, ranging from 10,000 a week in 
May to near 30,000 in Aug. and Sept. The prices # Db 
live weight for good sheep, ranged from ‘ce. to 9c. be- 
tween Jan. 1st and May 15th; and for shorn sheep 53@ 
6$c. from June to Dec., and %c. in December. 

Live Hogs.—Receipts for the year about 1,800, 000, } 
or 35,000 a week, ranging from 20,000 to 30,000 a week in 
winter and midsummer, to 49,000 and 50,000 in Novem- 
ber and Decemberg Prices @ I live weight 5@6c. the 
first six months, 7@7#c. in July, Aug. and Sept. ; 64@7c. 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 15; 74@7$c. in Nov. and Dec. The weekly 
receipts of live hogs in the N. Y. markets have ranged 
about as follows: 1869, 6,000; 1870, 17,000 ; 1871, 25,000; 
1872, 37,000 ; 1873, 38,000 ; 1874, 34,000. 
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To be Had without Money.—There 
will be found upon our Premium List (see page 73) a 
large number of most useful and valuable articles, all of 
which are new and of the best manufacture, and any of 
which can be obtained without money and with buta lit- 
tle well directed effort. Among these are: Beautif ul 
Silver-Plated Articles— Fine Table-Cut- 
lery—Gold Pens with Silver Cases—Chil- 
dren’s Carriages, Swings, etc.—Watches— 
Pianos — Melodeons — Pocket-Knives — 
Guns—Cultivators—Sewing, Knitting, and 
Washing Machines— Books, etc., etc.— 
Read all of page 73, and see how easy you can obtain one 


or more of these good and desirable articles, 








containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods issafe against loss, 





ta> N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, cach subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, tem cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish=- 
ers, at New York, forthe year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 


Bound Copics of Volume Thirty- 
three are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American <Agriculturést are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
sameterms as in New York. All our books are on sale 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise. 

Busy—Busy—Busy.—Those in charge of 
the Premium Department in this office have been wonder- 
fully bnsy, for over a month past, in sending off a very 
large stock of the splendid articles offered in the Pub- 
lisher’s Illustrated Premium List. (If any reader has 
failed to get a copy of that extra sheet, send for it without 


delay.) The 15,000 men, women, and children, who 
have received these various premiums, have been delight- 
ed with themin almost allcases. February is a capi- 
tal season for a multitude of others to get, free, their 
choice out of a large variety of first rate useful articles. 
You, reader, may as well be one of the fortunate recipi- 


ents of these premiums, and do it this month, See 
page 73, and also read over the Illustrated Premium Sup- 
plement—sending for it if you have not a copy at hand. 





Changes and Improvements.—No 
doubt that to many constant readers this issiec of the 
paper will wear a slightly unfamiliar look. If they try 
to find why this is, the most that they will discover is 
that the different departments are not in precisely the 
same places in which they have been accustomed to see 
them. Change is of but little use unless it brings im- 
provement, and in this case we think the improvement 
very material, Formerly each department was within a set 





boundary, but now while each has more reading matter 
than ever before, and the Boys and Girls columns twice 
as much, they are so arranged that they can be made 
larger or smaller, to meet the need of each mouth. In 
certain months in the year we are pressed for room for 
advertisements, but we could not formerly add a single 
leaf to a. number without so increasing the weight that 
the subscribers would be charged double postage. Now 
that postage is paid here and by the pound, we can add 
as we please, and in arranging so that any amount of 
advertising can be accommodated, we have been able to 
give more room to reading matter, and thus every one is 
benefitted. The newness of the mechanical arrangement 
will wear off fvith a single month, and each reader will 
have very much more than we have ever before given. 


Calas 

Tim Bunker, Esq.—Those who have read 
the Agriculturist these many years, have of late felt the 
loss of the teachings of the Hookertown Squire. Though 
the same pen has given them good articles in another 
form, they have not recognized him, and have often asked 
for Tim Bunker. The old gentleman has been a great 








traveler of late years, and now that he has once more | 


quietly settled down, we have reason to hope that his 
letter in the present number is put a renewal of his for- 
mer series. To our newer readers, those whé#tonly now 
make the acquaintance of Squire Bunker, we can say 
that he is one of the best farmers in the country, and 
that, under his quaint way of putting things, there is al- 
ways a great deal of sound practical sense. And we may 
add just here, that the collected ‘‘ Tim Bunker Papers,” 
published by the Orange Judd Co.,.(See Book List,) are 
not only entertaining reading, but contain the most solid 
sugar-coated instruction, and every farmer boy, and 
every farmer man too, will be profited as well as amused 
by reading the book, and ought to do it. 





B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Potato Prizes. 
—Last spring these enterprising seedsmen made the 
very liberal offer of $1,500 in prizes for the largést yield 
of potatoes grown from seed purchased of them. Of 
this amount $750 was for the largest yield from one 
pound of seed, and $750 for the largest yield from 
one quarter of an acre. A committee of three was 
appointed to decide upon and award the prizes. They 
made their report in December last, from which we are 
only able to give the names of the winners of first prizes 
in each class. For the largest quantity of Extra Early 
Vermont, from one pound of seed: ist prize of $100 to 
A. K. Titus, Wilmington, Vt., yield, 708 Ibs. For the 
largest quantity of Compton’s Surprise from one pound: 
1st prize of $100, to P. C. Wood, Esther, Mll., yield, 900 
Ibs. For the largest quantity of Brownell's Beauty from 
one pound: 1st prize of $100, to H. C. Pearson, Pitcairn, 
N. Y., yield, 1,018 Ibs. For the largest quantity of Extra 
Early Vermont, grown on one-quarter acre: ist prize of 
$100, to D, Steck, Hughesville, Pa., yield, 6,247 Ibs, For 
the largest quantity of Compton’s Surprise on one- 
quarter acre: ist. prize of $100, to Mrs. M. A. Royce, 
Home, East Tenn., yield, 7,350 Ibs. For largest quan- 
tity of Brownell’s Beauty on one-quarter acre: ist prize 
of $100, to A. Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., yield, 8,899 Ibs. 





A Pigeon Show.—tThe Nationa] Colum- 
barian Society, whose first show lust year was such a 
success, will hold its second exhibition in New York 
City, on the 25th inst. The Secretary is L. Burlingame, 
14 Murray street, who will furnish prize lists. 

Aid for Kamsas.—We are requested to 
state that women and children’s clothing and money 
will be needed for some months yet in Kansas. Mem- 
bers of Granges that desire to assist their brethren in 
Kansas, may communicate direct with John G. Otis, 
State Agent of the Patrons of Husbandry, W. P. Pope- 
noe, or Halstead Johnson, Topeka, Kansas. 





That “GRAND BAZAAR.’*—We 
have before spoken of the assortment of goods, wares, 
seeds, implements, animals, books, etc., ctc., etc., arrayed 
in our advertising columns, asa “ Grand Bazaar, 
the reader is introduced directly to & very great variety 
of articles brought together by a multitude of dealers, 
all of whom are believed to be men who will do what 
they promise. (Those in special charge of that depart- 
ment are jnstructed not only to shut out quacks, medi- 
cal or other nostrums, etc., but to admit »o advertiser 
whom they would not be willing themselves to send an 
order to with cash in advance, if necc<sary.) This de- 
partment is a great convenience to our hundreds of 
thousands of readers scattered al’ over this country, and 
in many other lands. It will pay them to carefully exam- 
ine all the advertisements, for many business hints and 
suggestions will thus be gathered. They will also find 
what is for sale, atid where. The present Mail facilities 
for cheap carriage of seeds and many other articles gives 
almost equal advantage to the remotest dweller in the 
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distant territories, and those near populous centers. 
We Introduce our Readers to these Dealers ; they invite 
you to examine their offerings, to send for their cirea- 
lars, etc. When writing to them, please let them know 
you belong to the great American Agriculiurist family, 
and you may expect and will receive good treatment. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Last month 
we gave, especially for the benefit of the many new 
friends who make our acquaintance with the new year, 
an outline sketch of the Humbug family, with indica- 
tions of some of the more prominent genera and species. 
We might in that article have discussed the geograph- 
ical distribution of humbugs, for they spread from the 
point where they originate—usually from east to west, 
but not always, ata rate of progression which is: inter- 
esting to those who are obliged to observe them, As 
one who goes from a city to some distant and secluded 
village finds that the fashions in the village are just 
what were in vogue in the city two or three years ago, 
so our humbug files of to-day show that Salt Lake City 
and the mining towns of Colorado and Nevada are being 
infested by the same humbugs which but a few years 
before were making New York and Chicago the scene of 
their operations. Requests come, as heretofore, to ex- 
pose this or that person who the writer thiuks is engag- 
ing in some swindle. It is very easy to write to us 

“sHow HIM UP,”’ 


and it would be equally easy for us to act upon this: re- 
quest, but that is not the way in which these columns 
are conducted. While we take much responsibility in 
protecting the public from loss by exposing frauds, we 
take also the greatest care that no innocent person shall 
be injured. It is only those who pursue a systematic 
and persistent course of fraud whose portraits are re- 
garded as worthya place here....Some of our corre- 
spondents think we are too lenient with the 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


of whom they have complained. Thisis one of those 
cases in which, while we haye no doubt that deceit is 
practiced by the holding out of extravagant promises, 
we have no actual proof that fraud has been committed. 
We have, some monthe ago, given. extracts from the let- 
ters of these real estate chaps, and left our readers to 
draw their own conclusions, The plan of operations is 
this. You, the reader, advertise'a farm or other prop- 
erty for sale; in all probability you will receive a letter 
from-one. of these New York ing to'Bell 
your property before a given date, for a commission of 
24 per cent, dut for preliminary advertising and other 
expenses, they wish. you to remit $10 or $5, a8 the case 
may be. The complaints made are that the agenté ‘get 
the $5 or $10 and do not séll the property. ‘The strange 
part in all this is, that anybody can be so innocent as to 
believe that they would. An agent can no more guat 
antee the sale of real estate than he can the drawing of & 
lottery ticket, and the very fact that one promises the 
impossible should deter all sensible people from trasting 
him... A cold climate does not seem very favorablé to 
the growth of humbugs, but we now and then get one 
fromin Canada. This time it is a remarkable bale or 
FLASH JEWELRY AND OTHER GOODS, 
on the old plans of ‘‘anything on this board fora shil 
ling,” owing to ‘‘ financial embarrassments,” ‘great 
depression of business,” and all that, “(an immense 
quantity of the choicest articles of European manufac- 
ture,” have been sent to Durand, James & Co,, Montreal, 
for sale at the uniform price of $2.75 currency, and % 
cents for postage and packing. ‘‘ Coupons” or tickets, 
each enumerating some article are indiscriminately 
mixed, and one by paying 25 cents (or 5 for $1) can geta 
coupon -telling him what he can .buy ‘‘for his $3.” 
Lovely little bit of machinery. Charming Durand, James 
& Co. Silly, stupid fools that get caught in such a net- 
work....The area of semi-official lottery gambling has 
extended, and now we have the 
TEXAS GIFT CONCERT, 


which has all the wonderful inducements to invest in 
this form of gambling that we have become wearied of 
reading in the circulars of that lovely perennial thing, 
the Kentucky Library concern. Texas has made such 





| wonderful strides in improvement within a few years, 


that we regret to see her follow the example of the older 
States for evil as well as for good. 


UNUSUAL WAYS OF SELLING THINGS 


are always to be looked upon with distrust. If one has 
a good article to sell, he requires no machinery to help 
get rid of it. Paper is one of the commonest articles 
commerce, and that of a given quality has a 

price as much as coal, flour, or iron, and any 
methods of disposing of it are to be 

caution ; if one advertises a staple like paper in an ex 
pensive manner and sends out circulars, the cost of dd 
this will be paid by the purchaser Tt 
provided he ever gets his paper. Woy Ke 
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gets his paper,"’ as we have had for some time various 
¢omplaints as to a concern in New York city which calls 
itself a “paper company,’ and which has advertised 
largely through the country for agents to sell paper 
. which can be furnished to consumers at one-third less 
-than the usual prices. For 50 cents they propose to 
send applicants a box of samples actually worth $1. 
Some of our correspondents say that they have sent 50 
tents and have received in return only a few sheets of 
vpaper, with a promise to send more when it was ready. 
Others have received no paper, buta circular stating that | 
~the stock of boxes of samples was exhausted, but that 
“the 50 cents already paid for samples will be allowed 
on $10 or $20 orders.” The complaints are so many, 
and the answers look so suspicious, that we advise this 
paper concern to satisfy the demands of those who have 
“sent them money, or we shall be obliged to mention the 
‘names of the parties concerned, In the meantime we 
repeat our advice, to buy paper, pork, and other goods 
“tn the regular way:... 
bt LIGHT FROM UTAH 
«hag reached us as to the ways of the non-explosive 
powder man. The fellow who by a pinch of his powder 
not only renders dangerous oils non-explosive, but like- 
wise prevents the chimney from breaking, and for all we 
_know, puts the baby to sleep at the same time, has 
beamed upon the Salt Lakeians. And even an editor has 
‘been found green enough to endorse it. We have long 
ago stated on general principles that this was some inert 
substance, but we now take it all back. It is by no 
“means a valueless substance, indeed so important is it 
‘that the world could hardly get along without it, and as 
to its being inert, it is possessed of the most wonderful 
powers. One portion of it is a metal, as brilliant as sil- | 
ver, and sorare that but few persons have seen it, while | 
‘another portion of it is one of the most powerful and 
“corrosive of all things, and will dissolve gold itself, and 
as it can create grand explosions, why should it not pre- 
vent them? This remarkable compound is called by 
chemists the sodium chloride, or chloride of sodium, and 
though ordinary people know it as common galt, it is not 
the less useful and wonderful. We have long wished to 
see this much talked of non-exploding compound, or as 
it is now called ‘Coal Oil Rectifier,”’ and are thankful 
to the Utah friend who forwarded a small sample just 
large enough for an analysis, which showed this much 
talked of stuff to be only common salt colored blue, ap- 
parently with ultramarine. The rascality of this pre- 
cious humbug does not so much lie in the fact that peo- 
ple pay a large sum for a very cheap article, but that it 
leads to a false notion of security. And by trusting to 
the supposed efficacy of this stuff may be induced to 
burn unsafe oils. Recollect, that nothing added to a 
dangerous oil can by any possibility make it safe to use. 
THE WALL-STREET GAMBLERS 
evidently find persons who have so little use for their 
money as to trust it to them, as they appear to get 
enongh with which to pay for their rather extensive ad- 
verfising. The “high-toned”’ and ‘‘ leading’ newspa- 
pers of the city allow these gamblers to spread their nets 
in their columns, but we are not so much surprised at 
that as at the agricultural papers, which of all others, 
should be the farmer’s true friends,and protect him 
from ali hidden dangers, which publish the tempting 
offers of these fellows of 200 per cent a month on money 
invested with them. We have mentioned this matter 
several times, but yet friends write to us to know if it is 
safe tosend money to these gamblers. Never play any 
game you do not understand....The trade in 
INDECENT BOOKS AND PICTURES 
is evidently seriously interfered with by the activity of the® 
officers of the Post-Office Department, as we know, by 
the fewer complaints that come to us, and the large 
amounts confiscated by the officials. Still some of tnese 
scoundrels manage to elude the officersfora while. One | 
gentleman sends usa most objectionable affair sent to 
his littie girl, whose name has somehow been obtained, 
andthe officers inform us that the amount of obscene 
literature that finds its way to the boarding-schools and 
academies for youth of both sexes is perfectly appalling. 
A young man sends us the circular of a firm which wishes 
him to act as their agent, and asks us if they are reliable 
men to deal with. Young man, don’t you know better 
than to come to us for such information? Don't you 
know that there is not a book or picture offered in these 
circulars that you would dare to offer openly? If you 
can understand the meaning of language you should see 
that these works are of the most pernicious kind, and 
that it would bea moral crime for you to be the “ agent” 
for introducing them anywhere. We are glad to say that 
Mr. A. Comstock, upon whom one of these obscene book 
fellows made a murderous assault, is again out and at- 





it will not prevent him from ferreting out such chaps 
with more than his former energy. The would-be mur- 
derer was convicted under the name of Charles Conroy, 
thongh he had 17 other names under which he operated, 











Through some legal technicality he could be imprisoned 

for only two years and be fined $500... . Another business 

seriously interfered with by the postal regulations is 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY OR QUEER. 


We do not now get more than one-tenth of these schemes 
that we did a few years ago. The method of conducting 
this swindle has been fully given in former articles. 
One new name in this business is L. H. Walker, who 
impudently gives the St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., as his 
address. 
IN MEDICAL MATTERS 

we have some letters that are really pathetic, showing 
how eagerly afflicted persons catch at any hope of relief, 
and how readily those who recklessly promise relicf can 
find a hearing. A proper physician will promise noth- 
ing, while a quack will not only promise, but assert his 
‘no cure no pay claim. Ifa patient can hope for no 
relief in his case, a medical man will tell him so, while 
the quack will delude the poor sufferer with hopes of a 
cure, at least so long as the money lasts. Notwithstand- 
ing our often repeated statement that we can not advise 
any one to have anything to do with any advertising 
doctor whatever, we continually get letters from those 
who have been so impressed by the plausible circulars 
of these fellows that they write us asking if they could 
not safelgemploy this or that one of them. One lady in 
New Jersey has invested a good sum with a New York 
consumption curer, and asks if she shall continue to in- 
vest. The good unselfish soul says, not for her own 
sake, but “for the sake of my children.’ It seems un- 
kind, it is so easy to say yes, for us to answer, good 
madam, any man who will offer to prescribe for you 
from seeing your photograph, is a man tobe avoided.... 
A gentleman in Pennsylvania is much interested in a 
deaf friend, of whom the physicians say he has but little 
hope of hearing, ‘‘and he has consulted several of the 
best doctors.” It is likely that there is some organic 
defect that no medicine in the world can touch, but this 
gentleman asks our opinion of a Mrs. Legget, to which 
his friend wishes to apply. Mrs. Legget’s circular is 
before us, and it is the same old story, she gives the pre- 
scription, but as the druggist may not have the herbs, or 
they may not have them in purity, she, benevolent soul, 
who does not want to make money, she says she don't, 
will put up the prescription for $5. ‘‘ Chee-Ochee, 
Prairie foxhoof, Chee monchons, Seed of Prairie Wort,” 
and other such nonsense enter into the prescriptions of 
this feminine quack....Perhaps of all forms assumed 
by medical quackery, none are more pernicious than 
those which assume to be 

‘© UNIVERSITIES,’ “‘INSTITUTES,’’ AND ‘‘ ASSOCIATIONS,"’ 
for under these respectable disguises the worst charla- 
tans gain the ear and confidence (and we may add, the 
money) of those who woulé never think of employing an 
ordinary quack. A great many intelligent people do not 
know that no respectable physician ever advertises his 
cures, or ever puts out circulars and pamphlets setting 
forth his ability to treat particular diseases, or proposes 
to sell medicines of any kind. Such persons can not 
conceive it possible that an ignorant quack can have the 
effrontery to call himself a ‘‘ University * or an ‘‘ Insti- 
tute,”’ and, if they think at all about it, think that the 
laws would prevent an imposition of this kind. There 
are in New York and other large cities, quack shops 
under these high-sounding names, which issue circulars 
of the vilest kind, which are distributed at the street 
corners and on cars, to young and old ; these are full of 
matters that children should know nothing of, and they 
are often advertisements of treatises even more perni- 
cious than the circulars themselves. Some of these so- 
called ‘‘ institutes’ are regular black-mailing shops. A 
young man who has, or imagines he has, some private 
trouble, makes a fatal mistake when he applies to some 
of these “institutes” ; his name, address, and circum- 
stances being ascertained, he is laid under contribution 
for a certain sum per week, wbich he pays under fear 
of a threatened exposure of his case to his parents or 
employers. A gentleman whose statement can be relied 
upon, informs us that he has seen such a blackmail list 
at one of these places, and that the ‘‘ doctor” received a 
handsome weekly income thus extorted through the 
fears of young clerks, students, and others....On other 
occasions we have referred to some publications of the 


CLINTON MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
which are of so vile a character that they were excluded 
from the mail by the authorities. As Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock, the special agent of the Post-Office Department 
was chiefly instrumental in putfing a stop to the circu- 
lation of these documents, the ‘ Institute,” which is one 
James Bryan, calling himself ‘‘ Doctor,”’ entered a suit 
against Mr. Comstock in one of the New York courts for 
attempted blackmail. This Bryan claimed that his in- 
stitute was an incorporated body, and that there were 
associated with him in its management, “four of the 
most celebrated physicians."" The testimony given at 


| the trial showed that no other than Bryan could be 








found or had anything to do with it. Bryan, on his own 
examination, could give no satisfactory information as 


to his eminent associates who are claimed in the ciren- © 


lars to be in attendance, he could not recollect the name 
of the college at which he received his diploma, and 
made out a very poor story altogether. Judge Donohue 
in his decision in regard to this ‘ Institute,” said: « It 
seems to mea fair result to reach from the facts pre- 
sented by the proofs, that the so-called Clinton Institute 
isa myth, and that the persons whose names are used 
by it as ‘ Doctors’ are also myths.” 

Will it Pay 2?—An intelligent man, having 
special experience in some department of work, devotes 
his energies for months, and even years, to collecting 
information, and after a time he writes out all he can 
collect of hints, suggestions, etc. Some publisher pnts 
these in type, and prints them in the form of a book, and 
seils it ata moderate price per copy. Is it likely that 
any person engaged in the occupation of which this 


| book treats, can fail of getting useful hints out of its 


pages that will directly or indirectly benefit him many 
times the cost of the book, even in dollars and cents, 
aside from the development of thought it will bring ? 
We think there is hardly a book on any practical subject 
so poor that it will not pay to read it. Certainly there ig 
no good book that will not pay. The value of an acre 
of land put into a farmer’s library, will help the owner 
to get much more off from the rest of his acres; and 
every son and daughter who reads books and papers de- 
voted to their calling will respect it more, think more, 
ani be happier. At this leisure season, let every farmer 
and every mechanic add at least one book to his stock, 
and read it this winter. It will help during the next 
busy season. The advertising columns tell of a great 
variety of books, which the mail will bring to one’s door 
at a mere trifling cost, and nearly all books are sent 
post-paid by publishers. Look at the various announce- 
ments, and select at least one source of new thoughts. 


Heavy Weights in Cattle.—Under 
this head the National Live Stock Journal has some re- 
marks casting doubt upon the estimated weights of the 
fat cattle raised by Mr. Ayrault, of Poughkeepsie, por- 
traits of which appeared in the Agriculturist of Decem- 
ber last. The criticism is so clearly erroneous, and the 
imputation of misrepresentation so uncalled for, that it 
is only out of justice to Mr. Ayrault that we notice it. 
The weights of these. cattle were only approximately 
given for the reason that there is a standing challenge 
for a sum of $500 that the steer and the heifer are the 
heaviest animals of their kind in the world. On thig 
account ‘‘it was said’’ their weights were not far from 
4,000 and 3,000 pounds respectively. Otherwise their ex- 
act weights upon the scales would have been given. 
The authority as to the weight of the Ketton oxis Bell’s 
History of the Improved Short-horn; besides this there 
are others. All of these state the weight of the ox to be 
270 stones (3,780 Ibs) or nearly thirty-four hundred weight. 
But then a hundred weight in England is 112lbs. The 
charge of encouraging misrepresentation is unjust. 





Dyspeptics. — Starvation Treat. 
ment,.—The readers of the Agriculturist are aware that 
its columns are very free from medical advice, as we hold 
that more harm than good is done by publishing reme- 
dies for this and that disease, and encouraging persons 
to dose themselves. On the other hand we think that 
hints upon the preservation of health may very properly 
come within our scope. There is nothing more common 
than to meet persons who have, or think they have, Dys- 
pepsia. It would be strange, when we consider the gen- 
eral activity of our people, their over-worked brains and 
under-fed bodies, if dyspepsia were not a common com- 
plaint. Atall hours of the day many thousands of peo- 
ple are moving on the various railroad routes, and all of 
them, if they eat at all, must do it at a railroad speed; 
the trains make up lost time by taking it out of the all 
too few minutes allowed for refreshments, and travelers 
have to bolt in the ill-prepared food in the most hurried 
manner. But it is not the present purpose to point out 
the various causes of dyspepsia, but to refer to the pop> 
ular idea that dyspeptics should not eat this or that, if 
anything at all. True, if the stomach is over-loaded, it 
should be allowed to rest—but the practice of altogether 
abstaining from food by dyspeptics is wrong. « Strength 
comes only from food, and a weak stomach needs food to 
make it strong—and this should be good nourishing food, 
and not grits, bran, and such articles alone. A beef- 
steak cooked rare and thoroughly chewed, with good 
bread, and baked or mashed potatoes, is better for a dys- 
peptic than all the ‘‘ bitters ” and other medical nostrums 
ever invented. If the teeth are imperfect, and can not 
thoroughly perform their duty, then the meat should be 
cut very fine to the better prepare it. The ‘‘bitters’’ may 
produce a more immediate pleasant sensation, but good 
food will tone up and strengthen the stomach for the 
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next meal, which should be taken after the preceding bas 
been digested, and the stogach allowed to rest a little, 
but before it is weakened by etarvation again. If one 
is very weary, and the stomach weakened by long delay 
in eating, a light meal should be taken; a heavy meal 
will overload it in its exhausted condition. Good 
palatable food, in fair quantity, eaten at regular times, 
and with sufficient moderation to secure its proper mas- 
tication, is vastly preferable to all medical nostrums, and 
to fasting and starvation. The writer speaks from 








knowledge gained by experience and a study of the prin- | 


ciples involved—a knowledge, which, had it been ac- 


quired and appreciated 40 years ago, would have saved 
him some suffering at least, and have made hifn worth 
much more now for the remainder of his life’s work. 








oa 


A “Mystery ” Explained. 


More than one reader has written to us to the follow- 

ing effect: ‘‘From what I know of the cost of good 
paper, of fine engravings, well printed, etc., I can well 
understand that at the low price of the American Agri- 
culturist there can be little, if any, profit. It is thena 
mystery to me how the publishers can offer such premi- 
ums as they do to those who obtain clubs of subscribers, 
unless these articles are affairs or poor selections.” 
There is ne ‘mystery’ abont .i that we are unwilling 
to explais. First, the money received for advertise- 
ments properly pays the premiums; the premiums 
help to increase the circulation, and more circulation 
brings in more -dvertising money. Second, manu- 
facturers well know the carefulness of this journal in 
commending nothing but the best, and that to be 
recommended in this journal is the highest testimonial 
they can have. Hence, most*manufacturers are ready to 
give the publishers extraordinary terms for such articles 
as they give as premiums, and generally to accept part 
payment in advertising. This enables the publishers to 
pay two or three times as much in premium articles as 
they could possibly pay in cash, while the articles given 
are just as good as money to tho recipients, or even 
better, for they come with a guarantee of their quality. 
So it isa good thing au round, for the manufacturers, 
the publishers, and ..pecially .or those who receive the 
articles, as they get good things for using the little time 
and effort required to raise a club. Multitudes of them have 
written their great satisfaction on receiving thesé articles, 
and more than 15,000 persons have received them. 
‘Still further, it is a good thing for the subscribers in the 
premium club, as they are induced to supply themselves 
with good reading, and the club raiser saves them all 
trouble of remitting the subscriptions. Finally, let 
us repeat that every article in the premium list is war- 
ranted first rate. (Hundreds of second-class articles are 
pushed upon us for our premium list every year, but all 
such are rejected.) Our own reputation is at stake, and 
even were we so disposed, we cannot afford to give any 
but good articles. Mastly, we ask all our readers to 
look over the Illustrated Premium List and descriptions. 
(If any one bas failed to reccive a copy, please write at 
once for one, which will be sent free.) There are many 
good things that any one can get without cost during 
these winter months. You want them, and we like 
to give them, and yon can easily get them. 


Oe a a > ge 
“10-Cent Postage” Complaints 
and Other Matters. 


— 


Constantly, for five months at least, the publishers 
haveannounced, that on and after January 1, 1875, they 


Those 


“must prepay the postage on all papers mailed. Subscri- 


bers had previously paid 12 cents a year. The Publish- 
ers will have to pay 10 to 12 cents, according to the num- 
ber of extra pages added during the year, as they pay by 
the gross weight. Still many old subscribers, and some 
new ones, partly from long habit, send us in only the 
old subscription rates, without the postage. To such a 
postal-card is forwarded, stating the omission, and oc- 
casionally this is complained of rather bitterly as a ‘“‘small 
matter.’ So it is, in individual cases—“‘only a dime **— 
but to the Publishers it is a large affair—a matter of 
$10,000 on a hundred thousand subscribers ! Some pub- 
lishers of high-priced papers and magazines make con- 
siderable display of liberality in offering to prepay all 
postage. They can easily afford it, having a large mar- 
gin of profit to take it out of, but with this Journal it is 
quite different. It has 44 pages of more than double the 
size of erdinary magazines, and is printed on firm, sized 
paper, of as fine a quality as ordinary writing-paper. 
The paper is made of strong rags, not of straw and clay 
that fall to pieces in use. The engravings are finely cut, 
and are not rapidly thrown offink-daubs, but are slowly, 
carefully, and expensively printed. The preparation of 





the reading matter is expensive, because in the wide range 
of topics, many first-class men are required to investi- 
gate. A few lines are often the result of many hours of 
investigation, and multitudes of articles and items are 
left out, because laborious investigation has thus de- 
cided. There are not half a dozen monthly journals or 
magazines in this country, even of those sold at $4 and $5 
a year, and but very few weekly papers, which are got 
up with so great care, investigation, labor, and expense, 
as are put upon the American Agriculturist, notwith- 
standing its low popular rates of $1.60 a year, including 
postage, while it is supplied to large clubs even as low 
as $1.10 a year, including postage. The reader will, 
therefore, readily see the necessity the Pablishers are 
under to require the postage to be paid by the subscri- 
ber, or in other words, of increasing the price enough to 
cover the cost of paying this. The annual terms (postage 
included) are: One to three subscribers, $1.60 each ; four 
to nine subscribers, $1.35 each ; ten to nineteen subscri- 
bers, $1.30 each ; twenty or more subscribers, $1.10 each. 


et Oe 





A Catalogue, a Book, and a His- 
tory.—Among the numerous florist’s catalogues which 
have been recently received, is one from Long Brothers, 
Florists, Buffalo, N. Y. The catalogue of this establish- 
ment last year, showed: much originality in its arrange- 
ment, and the one issued the present season, is not a 
mere copy of the preceding. One of the brothers, Mr. 
E. A. Long, has also issued a neat little work of 88 
pages, called ‘*‘ The Home Florist,” which gives descrip- 
tions of popalar flowers and the methods of cultivating 
them, with a great deal of matter useful to the novice in 
flower gardening, all for the small sum of 30 cts.; an 
examination of the work shows that the author has a 
practical knowledge of plants and their culture, and the 
ability to impart this knowledge to others in a clear 
and instructive manner. Both the catalogue and the 
“Home Florist,’ are specimens of good and cateful 
work. A number of months ago the Editor received 
from Long Brothers, a letter, stating that they were young 
men, trying to make their way as florists, and asking 
advice upon various matters relating to their business. 
The young men were perfect strangers, but they seemed 
to haye somuch confidence in our opinion, and expressed 
themselves so frankly, that the correspondence whiich 
grew out of this beginning, was of a much more friendly 
character than that which relates to busi matters 
usually is. It at length appeared that these gentlemen 
attribute not only their success as florists, but the fact of 
their being florists at all, largely, if not entirely to the 
Agriculturést, and that while we were looking at their 
correspondence as that of business men, whose enthu- 
siasm and freshness made it more than usually interest- 
ing, they felt'all the while that they were conferring with 
an old friend and benefactor. Mr. E. A. Long, who 
though not the oldest of the four brothers, was the one 
who first became a florist, gives us a brief history of 
their establishment, which we here publish for several 
reasons, but mainly for the encouragement of other 
young men. Not to induce young men to become florists, 
for it is not desirable that they should, unless their tastes 
strongly lead them in that direction, so much as to 
induce theth to become something. These young men, 
the oldest not get 28, have built up a handsome and 
growing business out of*nothing save what is within the 
reach of every young man who reads this, provided he 
has within himself the necessary will and energy. It is 
so frequently that we receive letters in which the writer 
attributes his success in some special undertaking, or 
even his whole success in life, to the teachings of the 
Agriculturist, that we have perhaps come to look upon 
them as matters of course. It is certainly most gratify- 
ing to know that our work in the world is for good, and 
while we have received the testimonials to this fact, with 
much inward satisfaction, we have regarded them as 
confidential. This of Mr. Long comes with full permis- 
sion to publish, and we give it not only for the pleasant 
light in which it places our own labors, but as showing 





| what energetic and persevering young men these brothers 


are, and how well they deserve the success which has 
thus far attended them. We have another reason for 
publishing this letter. When the panic of the fall of 
1873, deprived papers which had heretofore given premi- 
ums, of the ability to do so, they all at once became dis- 
tressingly virtuous, and at the opening of 1874, discover- 
ed that the whole system of premium giving was wrong ; 
their paper was so good that.people needed no induce- 
ments to work for it, and most of these at the beginning 
of 18%5, hold the same exalted views, though we. notice 
that their journals do not improve in value. Of course, 
these publishers have a right to manage their business 
in their own way, but we do not think it fair in them to 
sneer at those who choos: to do differently. The Agvri- 
culturist many years ago, inaugurated the paying of 
premiums to those who worked to extend its circulation, 
and has increased the number and value of these from 








year to year. We should not have continued to do this, 
had we not found some good came of it ; aside from the 
benefit it has been to ourselves, we know that hundreds 


if not thousands of young men in the country, date their 


success in life from working for these premiums. 

But we will allow Mr. Long to speak for himself: 
‘*T formerly canvassed for the Agriculturist, and re- 
member having one year sent in a club of 64 names, 
gathered in our neighborhood (I was 17 then, I think), 


with somewhat smaller clubs in preceding and following © 


years. My first premium was ‘“‘ Worcester’s Unabridged,” 
next a gold pen and silver case, next $40 worth of excel- 
lent books from your list; after that a few implements, 
other books, etc. This was about ten years ago, and I 
shall never be able to fully ascertain the great advantage 
of the early business schooling I derived from devoting 
my spare evening time mostly in soliciting subscribers 
to your journal. Besides this I was able to gratify a de- 
sire for information on horticultural art and science by 
procuring the hest of books on these. subjects without 
cost, at a time when I was without means for ing, 
and I can not tell how valuable this has been to me since 
I subsequently engaged in business as a florist. Abont 
eight years ago,as a then successful amateur florist, I 
commenced the cultivation of greenhouse plants in one 
end of a propagating house, built by my father for nurs- 
ery purposes at Williamsville, tea miles from Buffalo. 
My purchasesin the first year tostock “‘ my greenhouse ” 
amounted to less than $15 worth, From the first I was 
successful, both pecuniarily and otherwise, although 
almost wholly dependent for my guidance on my “ pre- 
mium™” books, the Agriculturist, and the knowledge I 
had been and was constantly gaining by experience. I° 
increased my greenhouse stock considerably in the next 
few years, and about this time made arrangements for 
spending, and did spend, the better part of a year in Mr. 
Peter Henderson’s employ. While I was there I gave 
directions by mail to some younger brothers at home, 
who had become somewhat initiated in working with 
me, for propagating and managing my sto After I 
returned home, and ever singe, my brot 
with very limited capital, have; been pus 
business with eagerness, A little over two jes 
located ourselves at Buffalo. This was-a capite 
as Buffalo, like hundreds of other places, 
poorly supplied withflorists. Weat first issued a price 
list, and then a catalogue, which we have done now for 
six years. We have acquired something of a shipping 
trade, and on the whole are astonished at our general 
success. Four years ago (1870) at. Williamsville (market- 
ing in Buffalo), my sales of florist plants amounted to 
$150. In 1871, also at W., $700. In 1872, at W., with 
some shipping trade, $2,200. Last year (1873) at Buffalo, 
$6,700, and for the present year (1874) our sales.of florist 
stock will reach near $11,000, All this time» I and my 
three brothers have done nearly all our own work. It is 
with a deep sense of gratitude that I say, that without a 
doubt our attainments in our business are almost wholly 
due to my having interested myself in the advantages 
you offered to the young as well as old, in devoting their 
spare time to working for the reliable, old American 
Agriculturist.” 
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Gardening for the Prophets. — 
Deacon is a ruling elder in one of the leading 
churches of Being on a visit to Chicago, he was 
commissioned to get a work on the Prophets for the use 
of the Sunday-school in which he was a teacher. On the 
Sunday in question the Deacon was absent, but was re- 
presented by his eight-year old boy, of whom the super- 
intendent asked if his father had brought that work on 
the Prophets; the youngster promptly replied yes! I 
know he has, and he has been reading it allday. I know 
it is the book, for I saw on it “Gardening for the 
Prophets,” by Peter Henderson. The story spread and was 
rather hard on the Deacon, who had heretofore, 4s a 
Deacon should, set his voice against all secular reading 
on the Sabbath. 








The Catalogues.—Our friends are slow in 
getting out their catalogues, or at least slow in sending 
them. A list of those received was made up at the usual 
time, but by the time this was in type, others came to 
hand in such numbers, that it was not possible to get 
them all into the present number. We therefore defer 
the whole list until next month. We would therefore 
suggest to those who wish to have their catalogues 
enumerated, to send them along early. We try te avoid 
all partiality in this matter, and it is not our fault if the 
catalogue of a dealer fails to appear. 
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The Horse's Foot. 


—__o—. 


how delicate an organ is the horse’s foot. 
many -blacksmiths or farriers, upon whom almost 
solely depends the preservation of the foot, are 
acquainted with its structure, and its sensitiveness. 
. Lo most people, 

horse-shoers in- 
cluded, the hoof 
is a piece of in- 
sensible horn, 
that may be 
cut and hacked, 
rasped and burn- 
ed, bound with 
iron and nails, 
or bruised and 
pounded upon 
stones and rough 
roads with im- 
-punity. This want of knowledge results in 
-frequent and incurable ills to valuable horses, 
involving suffering to patient beasts, and much 
‘pecuniary loss to their owners. The horse’s hoof 
‘is a complicated structure of bones, cartilages, 
‘and sinews, wrapped in the most sensitive 
‘and delicate membranes, bound together in a 
mass with fibrous tissue, and abundantly supplied 
with blood-vessels and nerves; all of these are 





Fig. 1.—1LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


| 
| 





enclosed in a thin case or box of horn, the crust of 
the hoof; with which, however, all these are 
‘intimately connected, and interwoven by a system 
of several hun- 
dred acutely 
sensitive lami- 
ne, or thin 
leaves or plates. 
Hence an in- 
jury or blow 
given to the 
outer crust of 
| the hoof con- 
wel veys a sensa- 
AY tion to every 
# ’ interior part of 
the foot, and 
thus impresses 
the whole ner- 
vous system of 
the animal. A 









Fig. 2.—HORIZONTAL SEOTION. 


clearer idea of 
the character of the horse’s foot, may be gather- 
ed from the illustrations, taken from a recent 
work, ‘“‘ Chauveau’s Comparative Anatomy of the 
Domestic Animals.”’ 

Figure 1 is a section from above downwards 
through the foot, in which at a, is seen the lower 
portion of the first phalanx; at 6, the second 
phalanx ; ¢, the navicular bone ; @, the plantar cush- 
ion; e, the third pha- 
lanx; jf, the plantar 
surface of the hoof, 
and at g, the sensitive 
membrane of the third 
phalanx. Figure 2 isa 
section across the foot, 
and shows at a, the toe 
of the hoof; at 0, the 
thickness of the wails ; 
¢,the sensitive laminz 
or leaves, which con- 
nect the wall of the 
hoof with the inner 
nervous and vascular 
system; d, is the inser- 
tion of the tendon by 
which the toe of the 
hoof is extended, (the 
extensor pedis); e, the 
os pedis, third phalanx, 
or pedal bone; J, the 
navicular bone ; g, the 
Wings of the pedal bone ; /, the@llateral cartilages ; 
i, the tendon ‘whith retracts the foot, (flexor pedis | 
tendon); j;the plantar cushion ; %, the bars or the | 
inflexion of the wall of ‘the hoof; /,the horny frog, 





Fig. 


3.—LOWER FACE. 


; can be carried into practice or not. 


| having no surplus weight to encumber 
| the foot. 
| with a bevel, by which the shoe bears 
| only upon the wallor crust of the hoof, 


| sure. 


' touched by the farrier’s knife. 





Figure 3 shows the lower surface of the foot, after 
the outer crust of the hoof with the sole has been 


| removed. Ata, is the heel; 0, the coronary cushion ; 
Few persons who own and use horses, are aware | 


Not | 


¢e, part of the plantar cushion; d, portion of the 
frog; e, laminz or leaves of the bars, and /, the 
velvety tissue of the sole. Our purpose is not to 
explain the offices of these organs, but simply to 
exhibit and enumerate them to enforce the neces- 
sity of a thorough study of the horse’s foot, in 
order that proper and intelligent care may be taken 
of it. In nothing is educated skill more necessary 
han in shoeing. It must be remembered that the 
foot is continualy growing from within outwards, 
to repair the constant loss of the hoof by wear; 
that nature has provided for every need that may 
arise from the natural wear of the hoof; that the 
outer surface of the hoof is of dense, tough, elas- 
tic, insensible material—horn—although it is inti- 
mately connected with a most sensitive interior, 
and that the real purpose of shoeing is to provide 
against an-excessive wear of the crust, occasioned 
by contact with stones and rough surfaces upon 
roads, to which the animal in its wild state is a 


Fig. 4.—FOOT WITH SHOE. 


stranger. The shoe, in fact, should be an artificial 
crust to the hoof, and while it should be no less, it 
need be no more. It should not change the posi- 
tion of the foot with regard to the ground, nor 
elevate it so that the frog can not come in contact 
with the ground. It should not bind the foot with 
a rigid ring of iron, so that the elastic crust can 
not spread when the weight of the horse-falls upon 
the elastic cushion within, and thus prevent the 
exercise of one of its most useful functions, viz., 
that of a spring to relieve thepressure, and prevent 
jars which would otherwise be conveyed directly 
to the bony column of the limb. These are some 
of the rudimentary principles of a rational system 
of horse-shoeing. Upon the form of the shoe 
greatly depends whether these principles 


The Goodenough shoe, of which fig. 4 
is an illustration, is designed for this 
rational system of shoeing. It is light, 


The foot surface is rolled 


entirely relieving the sole from pres- 
The ground surface has also a‘ 
bevel by which the inner part of the 
shoe is brought to a thin edge. The 
outer portion has a thick edge cut into 
ealks, by which secure foot-hold is 
obtained, without elevating the foot and 
without changing the natural bearing of 
its surface. To apply the shoe to a 
horse’s foot, no preparation is needed further than 
to level the surface of the wall of the hoof, to get 
an even bearing, and to remove unnecessary worn- 
out horn. The frog under this system is never 
It comes to the 
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owed as it naturally should, and performs its 
proper office in supporting the inner organs of the 
foot, as a spring or cushion. No greater recom- 


mendation of this form of shoe, or of the system 





| of shoeing here advocated, can be furnished, than 


| 
| 
| 
} 








that several of the_largest horse-railroads of New 


| York and Brooklyn use it, and have used it for 


years with satisfaction and success; there can be 
no severer test than this. Several farmers of our 
acquaintance, whose judgment is unquestioned, 
have long used this shoe and continue to use it, 
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A New Squash—The Butman. 
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Several years ago, in a correspondence with our 
friend Jas. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., 
we had some jocular remark about titles.; he stated 
that he did not care about M.D., L.L.D., and all the 
rest, it was sufficient honor for him to be Known as 
“« The introducer of the Hubbard nna If honors 
are in proportion to the merit of one’s deeds, then 
it is a high honor to have introduced the Hubbard, 
for its good results were felt all over the country, 
and the whole people have enjoyed an article of 
food, vastly better in every respect, than anything 
of its kind they ever had before. But Mr. Gregory 
is not one to repose on his laurels, as good as the 
Hubbard was, he showed us that the Marblehead 
was better, and now he comes with the Butman, 
which is—shall we say it ?—better than either or 
both. Some weeks ago there came to our office a 
box, containing numerous halves of squashes. 
Coming from New England, where they dtaw their 
poultry for market, we admired the forethought, 
which evisecrated the squashes—probably.to keep 
them from spoiling on the ways «(N. B.—Mr: G. is 
a scedsman.) These squashes, or parts théreof, 
were distributed to several for trial: ‘The trial was 
an impartial one, and the unanimous verdict was: 
guilty—of being the best squash the jury ever tried. 
We tested it alone, and in comparison with the 
Hubbard, and deliberately pronounce it the bes¢ 
squash we have ever eaten—dry, fine, sweet, de- 
licious. The engraving shows the ‘shape of the 
Butman, which is much like that of the Hubbard, 
and it is said to be similar to that in productive- 
ness ; it however differs in color, it being of a bright 
green, intermingled with white ; some of the speti- 
mens might be described as white, mottled with 
green; in external color it is very distinct and 
striking ; it has the thick shell of the Hubbard, and 
is thick-fleshed, the flesh being a very lively light 
salmon color. Mr. Gregory says that: it keeps 
equal tothe Hubbard, but is in its prime from 
October to January. This variety was originated 
by Mr. Clarendon Butman, of Maine, who produced. 
it by crossing the Hubbard with a Japanese variety, 
and by several years of careful selection and cross- 
ing, he has succeeded in establishing a distinct va- 
riety, in which the good qualities are permanently 
fixed. According to Mr. G. all our standard va- 
rieties of squash originated abroad, and this is the 


| first instance in which a purely American variety. 


j 





BUTMAN SQUASH. 


of squash has been produced. We congratuate 
Mr. Butman upon his success, and at the same 
time give our sympathy to Mr. Gregory, as he 
has slight chance of introducing another squash 
that shall be better than all that preceded it.. 
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Connecticut Farmers’ Convention. 


An important gathering of the farmers of Con- 
necticut, under the auspices of the State Board of 
Agriculture, was held at Woodstock, Dec. 15-18, at 
the invitation of the Agricultural Society of that 
town. The leading farmers of the State were well 
represented by nearly a hundred earnest, enterpris- 
ing cultivators. Morning, afternoon, and evening 
lectures or reports were arranged, and each lecture 
and report was followed by a lively discussion, in 
which those present well filled up the time with 
conversation, asking and giving information. Dairy 
topics, as milk, butter, cheese, milking value of 
different breeds of cows, kinds and quantities of 
feed, occupied most of the time. Well prepared 
and generally instructive papers were read by 
Messrs. T. 8. Gold, N. Hart, Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, 
Hon. X. A. Willard, of Little Falls, N. Y., and Hon. 
F. D. Douglass, of Whitney, Vt., while discussions 
on dairy topics were led by Messrs. 8S. M. Wells, 
Wm. Clift, and Hon. Albert Day, and participated 


in hy many others. Prof. W. O. Atwater gave an | 
extended and interesting lecture on late European | 


experiments on the relation of fodder and milk pro- 
duction, There was a fine exhibition of apples, 
and a paper on the Orchards of Connecticut, with 
suggestions on raising and keeping fruit, by Mr. 
P, M. Augur, Pomologist of the State Board of 
Agriculture. The Committee on Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations reported their efforts toward get- 
ting a Legislative appropriation, and were desired 
to continue their efforts until they achieved suc- 
eess. Several hundred dollars were subscribed to 
make a beginning, as noted elsewhere. We trust 
the Board will issue in pamphlet form, and adapted 
to general circulation, a pretty full resumé of the 
information brought out during the meeting, and 
stereotype it, do that they can multiply copies, and 
put a small charge upon them, when others out- 
side the State can feel free to send for them to the 
Secretary, T. 8. Gold, at. West Cornwall, Ct..... 
By invitation of the farmers of Windham County, 





raw seed, and that composted in the way here de- 
scribed, is illustrated by some experiments made 
last season, by a planter in South Carolina. Raw 
cotton seed at the rate of 35 bu. per acre, were put 
into the drill, upon soil of medium fertility, and 
covered in February. Early in April the beds were 
made up, and cotton was planted. With good 
culture the crop yielded was 100 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. Upon another piece of ground, 
125 bushels of raw seed were scattered broadcast, 
the land was plowed, bedded, and planted at the 
usual time. Only 70 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
resulted. Another piece was manured with a com- 
post equivalent to 20 bushels of cotton seed, 50 
bushels of cow pen manure, and 125 Ibs. of phos- 
phate of lime per acre. The yield was 1,000 Ibs. 
of seed cotton per acre. From the absence of any 
regular system of stock feeding, in connection 
with farming or planting in the Southern States, it 
is impossible to determine exactly what would be 
the result, if cotton seed were used as a feeding 
material in connection with hay or straw, corn- 
fodder, or such roots as could be readily grown in 
the South, as beets for instance. But as the refuse 


cake from. the cotton seed oil manufactories is- 


largely used in England as cattle feed, for the 
express purpose. of enriching the manure, with 
profit, there is no doubt that it might be profitably 
used here in the same way. That by the use of 
some eapital in the purchase of lean. stock from 
the West, and the growth of fodder crops upon a 
considerable portion, of the land now devoted to 
cotton, a sufficient supply-of rich manure could be 
procured, whereby an equal product of cotton 
to the present, could be raised upon the remainder 
of the land, can hardly be doubted. The condition 
of Southern farmers is not favorable for experi- 


| menting. Their whole attention is necessarily 


the writer spent most of the winter of 1852-3 in sev- | 


eral towns there, lecturing and holding agricultural 


meetings nearly every night for a dozen weeks, and | 


it was gratifying to meet at Woodstock several of 
his auditors and pupils “in agricultural science, 
some of whom he had not seen personally in the 
intervening 21 years; though he has held converse 
with them from time to time through the columns 
of this paper. It was gratifying also to learn that 
the spirit of investigation, then developed, has not 
died out, but that the farmers of Old Windham 
are as wide-awake to improvement as ever, 


(RE A 
Cotton Seed as a Fertilizer. 
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Cotton seed is valuable for the ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash it contains. Applied alone 
it is less effective as a fertilizer, than in compost; 
the most economical method of utilizing it is as 
feed for stock, the manure from which has a very 
high value. Until the system of cultivation gener- 
ally followed in the Southern States, is greatly 
changed, the whole value of the cotton seed can 
not be attained. The plan of composting must 
therefore be taken as the next best method of 
using it. There are several ways of doing this. 
The seed may be thrown into the stable and trodden 
by mules, and made to mingle with their droppings. 
As it is removed from beneath the animals, it 
should be thrown into heaps along with all the 
trash and weeds from the cotton and corn fields, 
and such other refuse vegetable matter as can be 
gathered. These heaps will rapidly heat and fer- 
ment, and will need frequent turning to prevent 
burning or “fire fang.” A mixture of swamp 
earth will help to prevent injury from this cause. 
Some labor in the preparation of this compost, will 
be amply repaid, as it will be worth, if well made, 
at least $15 to $20 per ton, taking guano as the 
standard. The quality of the compost will be fur- 
ther improved by adding some good phosphate or 
plaster, or both. The difference in the value of 


given to making crops for profit. To experiment 
successfully, requires time arid some expenditure 
that may give no present return. But in no part of 
the country is improvement in agriculture more 
needed, than in the Southern States, and in none is 
a richer reward offered for improvement. Agricul- 
turai Colleges have opportunities for experiments, 


| and we can not conceive of a more hopeful experi- 





ment than sucha one as this, to be whdertaken 
by some one of the Southern Agricultural Colleges. 





Experiment Stations, 
—_—o—_ 
Their Value and Importance to American Cule 
tivators.—A Beginning te be Made Here. 


We call special attention to the articles of Prof. 
Atwater in this and the previous number of the 
American Agriculturist. The subject is of the high- 
est importance. Science can be of immense ser- 
vice to the farming interest of our country. There 
is a good deal of prejudice against science among 
practical men, nor is this surprising. It is but a 


| few years since the first successful attempt was 


made to call science to the aid of the farmer. En- 
thusiastic novices, encouraged by the first gleams 
of light, were carried beyond the bounds of reason- 
able expectation, and claimed too much. Charla- 
tans seized upon a few striking discoveries, and 
perverted them to personal ends, and by frauds in 
fertilizers, and in other ways, gave unlearned men 
good reason to stand aloof, and even to cry out 
“humbug.” 

Meanwhile careful, honest investigators have 
kept quietly at work. During a score years or 
more past, valuable discoveries have’been accumu- 
lating, and to-day science is a positive and valuable 
help for the cultivator of the soil. Prof. Atwater’s 
future contributions will give us some of the re- 
sults obtained by our careful, painstaking German 
brother farmers, that will be of great use to us. 
But we want to have investigations here. We need 
Experiment Stations, not only to reduce to our use 
the knowledge obtained abroad, but to make new 
investigations, specially adapted to our soil, cli- 
mate, and condition. We don’t want merely the 
puny political machine run at Washington in the 
interest of personal favorites of the administration 








of whatever political party happens to be in power. 
We want Experiment Stations among farmers, 
managed solely in their.interest by men of integrity 
and common sense, having thorough scientific 
knowledge and practical skill as well. Such men 
are scarce as yet, but a demand will bring them 
out. Connecticut is favored with two such men— 
Prof. 8. W. Jonnson, author of the well-known 
books “How Crops Grow” and “How Crops 


Feed,” is one of the first living authorities in Agri- 


cultural Chemistry, and as Chemist to the State 
Board of Agriculture has been more than any other 
man a pioneer in introducing agricultural science 
in this country. Prof. W. O, Arwarmr, formerly a 
pupil of Prof. Johnson, has more recently devoted 
much time to investigations in Europe, and he is 
doing good service in bringing before our farmers 
the information there gathered. © © ° i 

At the recent Connecticut State Fariiers’ Con- 
vention, referred to elsewhere, the committee sp- 
pointed at the previous annual convention, to se- 
cure from the Legislature an pater eg Bs 
Experiment Station, reported progress, and 
confidently hoped that the next Legislature wil 
provide for an annual gravt of the necessary funds. 
But the farmers present, feeling the need of work 
immediately, determined to make a Le greys. 
themselves at once. We have only space to 
that several hundred dollu:s were promptly raised 
at the Convention, and it is expected that this sum 
will be largely increased. ‘The use of the largo, 
new, and convenient laboratory of the Wesleyan 
University was offered free of charge, as were the 
services of Prof. Atwater, with the advice and aid 
of Prof, Johnson in superintending the work. With 
competent assistance, as much as the funds sub- 


scribed will allow, the wor! of analyzing : 
will be commenced immet 4 e 
addition to the good ‘work done in ‘by the 


Board of Agriculture, through its Chemist, Will thus 
be made. It is proposed not only that the fertilizers 
offered for sale in the State shall be tested, as is 
done by the Board of Agriculture, but also that 
analyses shall be made for farmers and others, who 
wish to.know.the yalue of the, fertilizers with which 
they are dealing: With the aid of the stibserfption 
referred to, it will probably be practicable to make 
analyses for $2.00, that would of e cost $20.00 
or more. Other investigations of interest to agri- 
culture will be made, and information will be given 
freely, so far as the time of the chemists will permit. 

By chemical investigations of manures, and by 
experiments on the nutrition and growth of ani- 
mals and plants, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are saved to European farmers every year, while 
the higher benefit of this, as of every other form of 
true sciencg is priceless. To this most worthy ef- 
fort in our own country, we most earnestly wish — 
the most abundant success. 
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Sheep-Raising in Virginia. 
BY THOMAS WALSH, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
-_—o——- 


[An article in the Agriculturist for November last 
upon sheep-raising in Virginia, has called forth a 
letter from Thomas Walsh, Esq., of Burgundy 
Stock Farm, near Alexandria, which should have 
been published in December, but was crowded out. 
The article referred to was by one of our associates, 
who was in Virginia on a tour of observation, and 
was based upon information gathered a long dis- 
tance from Mr.. Walsh’s farm. (We gladly give 
place to Mr. W.’s note, as it confirms our view that 
sheep-husbandry in some form is the great reliance 
for the restoration of a now rather desolate region. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Walsh’s farm, withit, 
two miles of a good market, is much cheaper at $80 
an acre than the old fields 50 miles inland, at a 
tithe of the money. But Virginians, or those who 
seek new homes in the old State, cannot all live in 
the valley of the Potomac. The people who are 
already scattered through the poorer sections of. 





Fairfax, F , Prince William, Culpepper, — 
and Orange @oufities, must live, and if they are © 
not able to bay Sheep at $8 or $4 each, it would 
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probably be better for them to buy sheep at half 
the price and worth but half the money, rather 
than buy nothing at all, and keep on in the old 
routine. In so broad a district as that lying be- 
tween Alexandria and Gordonsville, there are not 
only different grades of sheep, but different prices 
for those of the same intrinsic value. Lands are 
higher, and the cost of production is greater, near 
good markets than in remote districts, The esti- 
mate of $1.50 for sheep in the season when second- 
rate animals are cheapest, was made by our inform- 
ant.for the benefit of that class who have small 
capital and little enterprise. It is a great thing for 
a land-poor, discouraged, farmer, to show him that 


can. hope to improve his condition.’ It is not likely 
to mislead men of larger intelligence and capital, 
who know that the best stock at any reasonable 
price pays much better than inferior stock at the 
market price. Mr. Walsh is right in choosing the 
best lands and the best stock at high prices near a 
good market. The poor fellow in the back country 
may not be altogether wrong, who buys a poorer 
article at low prices, and tries his hand at sheep- 
husbandry. We cannot speak too highly in com- 
mendation of Cotswold rams in a flock of mutton 
sheep.—Ep. ] 

Mr. Walsh writes: “I saw in the November 
number of the Agriculturist an article on sheep- 
raising in Virginia, and knowing the influence and 
wide civenulation of your paper, IJ thought it might 
lead some person astray in regard to land and sheep 
in that part of Virginia. First, you can not buy 
any Jand for five or six dollars an acre worth own- 
ing. It would be cheaper to pay twenty-five. The 
writer paid $50 an acre on the same road, two miles 
from Alexandria, and bought 281 acres, and he 
would not sell it to-day for twice the amount. 
Next, no man ean buy any sheep worth having for 
$1.50 a head one hundred miles from here. I tried 
it, and came back to Alexandria and paid $3.50. 


than to buy poor old ones for $1.50 or $2. The 
lambs will be better, and when the lambs are sold 
it will be easy to fatten the ewes. I paid $4 each 
this fall for 70 ewes, and I consider them cheap. 
Good ewes. will have lambs early, and there is where 
the profit lies. Good: lambs sell in Washington in 
the spring for $5 to $6 at ten weeks to three months 
old. I got $6 for lambs the first of last April, at 
nine weeks old. I have two fine Cotswold rams, 


apieée for them. As the writer says, I beliéve 
sheep-raising is the only thing that will pay at 
present. Unless you have a very large flock, say 
500 or 600 sheep, it will not pay to have a shepherd. 
Thave 110, and take care of them mostly myself. 
In winter I feed principally bran and ship stuff, 
occasionally corn. 
rye, so as to have it for my ewes and lambs early 
in the spring. Ikeep my sheep out every day in 
the winter, unless the snow’is deep. At nights I 
keep them in open sheds. This is my third year | 
with sheep, and I have lost none so far, by dogs. 
Sheep do well here ; I seli the old ones in May and 
June, and buy afresh in the fall. Being a new 
farmer, and a resident of Brooklyn for 21 years be- 
fore I came here, your valuable paper has been the 
means of giving me these last five years a great deal | 
of useful information which I needed, and am | 
thankful for. 5 

| 
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Farming Without Manure. 








The remarkable results obtained by two English 
farmers, Messrs. Prout and Middleditch, were 
recorded and commented upon by the various 
English papers, especially those devoted to agricul- | 
ture. In December last, we gave under the above 
title, an abstract of the first accounts which came 
to hand, but journals received later, showed that | 
the article upon which our comments were based, 
was not as full as it should haye.been, and we 
were about to make a revised statement of the case, 
when there came to hand a letter from J. R. Dodge, 
Esq., the capable statistician of the Department of 





and also a Leicesterram. Theyare fine; I paid $30 | 


there is.a way out of his difficulties, and that he | 


It is far better to pay $3 or $4 for good young ewes | 


Agriculture, who will, we trust, excuse us for mak- 
ing use of a portion of a private letter, for the 
good of the public. Mr. Dodge says: ‘‘ Last sea- 


worth, Essex, saw his more than three hundred 


phosphate and ground bone that are anually 
applied to the soil, and took abstracts of statistics 














In early fall I sow a field of | 


( suggestive of its origin. 





the statements from his own lips, that his average 
annual expense for fertilizers, was fifty shillings, or 
$12.50 per acre, for 4 or 5 previous years. It is true 
that he does not use manure of cattle to any great 
extent, as he keeps none for fattening, but has a 
few horses and pairs of oxen for hauling, and all 


light cultivating not done by steam. He plows | 


eight or nine inches in depth, stirs the soil six or 
seven inches deeper, cultivates his crop once or 
twice in the spring by horse-plowing, and afterwards 
weeds by hand. 

“The reported gross income of the present year, 


$23,141, is about the average shown by his books | 


for the four previous years, and while the annual 


cost of fertilizers is about $5,000, the net profit | 
averages $6,000, after allowing eight per cent on | 


£50 per acre in lieu of rent. 
“The wheat crop is always disposed of by auction, 
grain and straw, as it stands in the field. This 


practice, disregarding turnip culture and cattle | 


feeding, is indeed anomalous in England, but Mr. 
Prout is willing to continue it while it brings 
annually 35 to 65 bushels of wheat per acre, and a 
net profit of $12 to $15.” 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 60. 


BY GEORGE £E. WARING, JR., 
——— 


I have long thought that a part of one paper of 


this series might be advantageously directed to | 


some of the details of the sanitary arrangement of 
farm-houses as to any other winter topic, and sure- 


ly no other is of nearly so great importance. | 


Health, so faras it is affected by proper arrange- 
ments for disposing of refuse or organic matter, is 


more dependent upon the direct intervention of in- | 


dividual householders in the country than in towns. 
On a farm, the circumstances and conditions under 
which the family livé“are entirely, or almost en- 
tirely under,the. control of the.farmer himself, 
while in towns every one is morc or less affected by 
the circumstances attending hisneighbor’s mode of 
life ; therefore, while calamities befalling those in 
towns may be to a certain’‘extent beyond their indi- 
vidual control,much of the death and disease from 
which the farmer’s family suffers, results from 


son I visited the farm of Mr. Prout, at Sawbridge- | 


acres of growing wheat, and the piles of super- | 


from his record of the farm, which corroborated | 


causes for which he alone is responsible, and which | 


he might haveremoved. . Nothing is more common 
than for every death and. every case of sickness to 
be ascribed to the workings of an inscrutable 
Providence. By far the greater proportion of the 


= 
through the operation of neglected organic wastes, 
| or by communication through the lungs or stom. 
| ach by means of foul air or foul water, or of germs 
arising from the persons or from the excreta of ty- 
phoid patients. So far as its contagion is concerned, 
ample ventilation of the sick-room, and the imme- 
| diate removal or disinfection of the feces are am- 
ple preventives. It is not. contagious as small-pox 
is, but its spread is caused by the action of germs 
which infect the locality of the patient, and extend 


more or less widely according to the precautions “ 


used to confine it. There is not necessarily the 
least danger that the disease will attack even the 
constant attendant of the patient, if proper care is 
taken. This part of the subject may, perhaps, be 
left to the control of the physician who has charge 
of the case ; but with the farmer himself must rest 
the entire responsibility of the origin of every first 
case breaking out in his household. This is a cer- 
| tain and thoroughly well-established fact, and there 
| attaches to him the full measure of guilt for every 
such case, Thisis a responsibility for which the 
| community should hold him strictly accountable. 
It would really be as correct to ascribe a red-hand- 
ed murder to Providence as to attempt in this way 
| to console ourselves fora fatal attack of typhoid 
| fever. Weare taught that we shall not cleave our 
| child’s skull with an ax, and that if we do, death 
will surely result, but we are no less absolutely 
| taught that we,shall not poison our child’s blood 
| with the foul emanations of our house-drains, and 
| with the contamination of our drinking-water 
wells, lest the same fatal result follow. We may 
ignorantly load the water with which our families 
are supplied with lead-poison, and so be without 
the guilt of intention ; or we may ignorantly poison 
our wells by the infiltration of infected organic 
matter, and in this case, as in the other, be acquit- 
ted of the charge of criminal intent. But in these 
days, when so much has been published concerning 
the origin of diseases of this class, however free 
we may be of all criminal intent, the serious charge 
of criminal neglect must surely lie at our door. 
Now, all this may seem very savage talk to put 
into a paper intended for the perusal of the intelli- 
gent farmers of an enlightened country, but any 
one who will give attention to the subject, will con- 


| fess that it is precisely the sort of talk which is 


most needed, and which, if well heeded, will pro- 
duce the most beneficial results in every quarter of 
the country. There are other diseases, resulting 
some in death and some only in illness and its con- 
sequent loss of service, which come more or less 
under the same head, but typhoid fever is so uni- 
versally prevalent in country-houses, is so fatal in 
its effect, and is so readily prevented, that it con- 
stitutes the most conspicuous type of its class, and 
is most, entitled to consideration. It may be as- 


| sumed, without hesitation, that whenever a pro-. 


affliction to which mankind is subject, comes not | 
by the act of God, but by the act of mean himself. | 
| The range of what is called preventable diseases is 

now known to be very wide, and all such diseases | 
it should be the first duty of man to prevent. | 


Much of this—that to which I especially wish to 


| ask attention—is not only preventable disease, but 


is disease that is called into existence only by the 


| act or by the neglect of man, and it is nottoo much | 
| erally occasioned by germs contained in the bowel 


to say, (after the thorough investigations of the 
subject that haye been made by sanitary authori- 
ties), that there has never been a case of typhoid 
fever that was not almost directly caused by the ig- 
norance, or by the criminal neglect of some person 
whose duty it should have been to prevent it. 
Such disease never comes without cause, and its 


| eause is never anything else than organic poisoning 


arising from. decaying organic matter, or from the 


spread of the infection directly from a patient suf- 


fering from the disease. 

Typhoid fever has many names, all of which are 
It is called ‘‘drain-fever,”’ 
‘*sewer-fever,’’ ‘cess-pool-fever,’”’ “ foul-well-fe- 
ver,” “ night-soil-fever,’’ etc., and it is never caused 
except by the introduction into the system of the 
germs of the disease—which can originate only 


nounced case of typhoid breaks out in an isolated 
country-house, or when any form of low fever oc- 
curs, though it may fail to assume a distinct ty- 
phoid character, there is in that house, or about it, 
or in connection with its supply of drinking-water, 
some accumulation of neglected filth, some pile of 
rotten vegetables in the cellar, some overflow from 
a barnyard, some spot of earth saturated with the 
slops of the kitchen, or some other form of impu- 
rity to which the origin of the disease may be dis- 


| tinetly traced. The spread of typhoid is very gen- 





discharge of fever patients, but the disease is con- 
stantly originating itself where no such cause ex- 
ists, and every first attack is a plain indication that 
either at home, or in some house at which the pa- 
tient has visited, one or two things has occurred : 
(1) there has been an exhalation of poisonous or- 
ganic gases from a privy-vault, from a kitchen- 
yard, from a neglected cellar, or from some other 
source of bad air, which has entered the lungs and 
planted there the germs of the disease; or (2), 
either in the food or in the drink of the patient, 
these germs, originating in the same organic putres- 
cence, have found their way to the stomach. In 
either case the blood is attacked; the subject may 
have been sufficiently robust and vigorous, or suffi- 
ciently unsusceptible to infection to have avoided a 
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serious or fatal illness, but in every instance the 
danger has been incurred, and, when incurred, the 
risk must be the same as in taking any other form 
of slow poison. This is not theory, but simply a 
well established fact demonstrated by long, careful, 
and frequently repeated investigation. The precise 
character of typhoid infection, and the exact man- 
ner of Operation when introduced into the blood, 
are not known, but that it always originates in the 
way described, and that it may invariably be pre- 
vented by the use of proper sanitary precautions, 
is absolutely known. 
This being the case, it lies perfectly within the 
province of every farmer, (and if the farmer will 
not attend to such matters of his own accord, his 
wife has a way of urging him into ‘it), to remove 
while it is yet time, any source of infection to 
which his house may be liable. Vegetables, in any 
considerable amount, should not be kept in the 
house cellar, and at least once a week the floor of 
the cellar should be swept, and every shred of waste 
vegetables removed. Even when this is done, 
the cellar should be ventilated by a window or other 
small opening toward the quarter least exposed to 
cold winds, (and in summer on every side); the 
privy, if a privy is used, should be well away from 
the house, and especially far from the well, unless 
its contents are received in atight box, and entirely 
absorbed by dry earth or ashes, and even then»fre- 
quently removed ; the chamber-slops of the house 
should never, under any circumstances, be thrown 
into the privy vault, nor into a porous cess-peol, 
from which they can leach into the ground, and 
through the ground for a long distance into the 
well, and into and around the foundation of the 
house; the same disposal of the liquid wastes of 
the kitchen is desirable, but not so absolutely im- 
portant. It is, however, important that this should 
be led by an imperviable drain to a point well away 
from the house and from the well; swill, and all 
manner of nondescript refuse material, such as is 
sloughed off by every household in the ordinary 
course of its living, should be removed at least 
daily from the near vicinity of the dwelling, and 
the vessels in which it accumulates should be fre- 
quently cleansed and aired; manure heaps should 
not be left to ferment and send off their exhala- 
tions at a point whence frequent winds waft them 
toward and into the dwelling, nor should the barn- 
yard be allowed to drain, (either over the surface 
or through a porous soil,) toward the house or well. 
If all these precautions are taken, the well will be 
tolerubly safe, and, in most cases, absolutely safe, 
but if there is any doubt on the point, then let no 
well-water be drank except after boiling; or the 
drinking-water of the house may be taken entirely 
from a filtering cistern, of which the filtering bed 
is sufficient to hold back all organic matter. If all 
these points are well attended to, and if the or- 
dinary rules of cleanliness be observed in the house- 
hold, the members of the family may be consider- 
ed as safe against attacks of typhoid fever. 

I might readily, in this connection, show that in 
carrying out the various details given above con- 
cerning the disposal of household wastes, the far- 
mer would only be consulting his pecuniary inter- 
ests, by increasing the value of his manure, and the 
economical use of his kitchen wastes, but I do not 
propose to weaken the argument by any question of 
dollars and cents. The fact that by an.observance 
of these simple sanitary rules, one may save those 
he loves and cherishes, and for whose well-being he 
is accountable, from the assaults of our most wide- 
spread and our most nearly fatal disease, and that 
by negleeting them, he brings upon his own head 
the responsibility of their illness, their suffering, 
and their premature death, ought to be a suffieient 
appeal to any conscientious, civilized man. 





During the last half of the past year our sales 
of Jerseys were 21 animals, which sold for $4,370, 
being an average of $208.09 ; 4 males sold for an 
average of $78.75, and 17 females for an average of 
$238.53, 





Gen. William 8. Tilton, the Deputy Governor of 
the Soldiers’ Home, near Augusta, Me.; continues 





his careful experiments concerning the yield of 
milk and cream of his herd. During the year end- 
ing Oct. 20, 1874, he had 2 Dutch cows, 7 natives, 
and 9 Jerseys. One of the Dutch cows was far- 
row, and is not to come in until next May ; for this 
fact due allowanee must be madein comparing the 
record; she gave only about.one-lialf.as much as 
the fresh one, “Oiie ofthe Jerseys was in the same 
condition, and similar allowance must be made for 
her.” The" yield of the whol herd per day, would 
be 83 per cent greatet than if Was" the preceding 
year, if the two farrow cows were counted as fresh 
ones—if the herd had been ‘kept for milk, and not 
for breeding, they would have given place to fresh 
cows. ~Gen. Tilton ascribes the increase of milk 
to improved feeding last winter, namely: ‘*2 quarts 
of meal_and 2 quarts of bran per day, to each 
animal, mixed with cut hay, and all steamed 
together j “while thé previous winter they had only 
long hay during the same months, Nov. Ist to 
April lst. * * * ‘We had no abortion, so that 
steamed food ‘may be acquitted of causing {hat 
trouble.” The summing up of the tabular state- 
ment is as follows, for the average of the whole year: 

The Dutch were 335 days in milk, producing 
during this time a daily.average of 7.23 pounds; 
the average percentage of cream was 9.03; the 
total production of milk was 4.7 times the live 
weight ; the yield of cream per annum.was 42 per 
cent of the live weight of the animals. 

The natives averaged 303 days in milk, with a 
daily product of 19.1 pounds, and 9.82 per cent of 
cream; they produced 5: times their, live weight in 
milk, and 52:per centof their live weight in cream, 

The Jerseys were in milk .327 days, producing an 
average of 18.25 pounds per day, with 16.16 per 
cent of cream; they produced 4.9 times their 
weight of milk, and 78 percent of their live weight 
of cream. 

If others who are so situated that they can make 
careful experiments, would take the trouble to do 
so, and to report the results, they would not only 
benefit the readers of agricultural papers generally, 
but would find their own practice of feeding, and 
their selection of animals for the different uses of 
the dairy, very much modified by the information 
such a record would give them. 


me QQ ome te 
Science Applied to Farming.—TII. 


By Pror. W. O. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 


How Science is Saving Meney and Increasing 
the Profits of Farmers—More About Euro- 
pean Experiments. 


As cattle are ordinarily fed, there is apt to be a 
waste of some of the nutritive part of the food. 
American farmers are often in doubt not only as to 
what materials will, at current prices, make the 
most economical fodder for their stock, but also in 
what proportions they should be mixed and fed to 
secure the greatest benefit. As yet they are with- 
out careful and accurate experiments to settle 
these questions. In the German Experiment Sta- 
tions, a large number of men, fitted for the work 
both by the fullest scientific knowledge and by 
practical skill, devote their whole time to making 
feeding trials. Farms, stables, cattle, chemical 
laboratories, assistants, and everything needful are 
at their disposal. The systematic way these ex- 
periments are planned and carried out, and the care 
used to make them accurate and thorough, would 
astonish any one who has not looked into the matter. 


Take, for instance, an experiment on feeding 
cows for milk. Of different food materials, what 
amounts and proportions shall be mixed in the 
daily ration, to obtain the largest and best yield of 
milk at the least cost? From the cows in the 
stable of the Station a number are selected and fed 
for two or three weeks with clover hay, then dur- 
ing another period with clover and straw, during 
other periods bran, or meal, or oil-cakes, or turnips, 
or two or three of these together, are mixed with 
the hay. The fodder given and the milk obtained 
in each period are carefully measured, and are alsg 





# 


analyzed. Thus the effect of thé différent*kinds 
and mixtures of food upon the yield of milk is ac- 
curately learned. Such an experiment often re- 
quires the hard labor of three or four men’ for as 
many months in overseeing the work in’the stable, 
and making the analyses in the labcratory; No 
one can fail to see how valuable must bé thé ap- 
Plication of the results of such experiments to 
practice. Information, just such as’ hundreds of 
thousands of American cultivators want, is‘obtain- 
ed at these Stations, and spread abroad among’ the 
German farmers. And this is done ‘at @ cost ex- 
tremely small in comparison with the money saved, 
and still smaller when compared with the increased 
certainty and enjoyment which they bring to the 
work of tilling the ‘sofl. The average annual ex- 
pense of one of the German Stations is less than 
the salary often received for merely nominal’ ser- 
vices. by a single party favorite in this eountry. 
Hundreds of such feeding trials have been made 

in the European Stations during the last 15 years. 
They indicate, as a general result, that the 2ealing 
out of fodder is not properly a matterof 86 much 
hay, or turnips, or meal. It depends rather upon 
the amounts of starch, sugar, fat, fiber, albuminoids, 
salts and weter, of which the hay, turnips dnd 
meal are composed. Chemical analysis’ tells ‘us 
that all our common fodder materials contaiti ¢s- 
sentially the same ingredients, but in very different 
proportions. Again, the animal is nourished only 
by that part of the food which it digests. Thé@‘un- 
digested portion passes off as excrement, aiid is 
useless, except as manure. A great many feeding 
trials have been made to determine how much of 
the starch, fiber, albuminoids, etc., of ‘ordinary 
food materials are digested by oxen, cows, sheep, 
and other animals. . It is found that unless the in- 
gredients are mixed in proper preportionsyenly a 
part of the digestible material will be actually di- 
gested, while the rest will be wasted. By sueh in- 
vestigations we learn also which of the food in- 
gredients, (as starch, albuminoids, ete.;)are mado 
over into fat, or into muscle or lean meat in the 
body ; also which ones supply the fat (butter) and 
casein (curd) of the milk; which ones are con- 
sumed in producing the heat which keeps the ani- 
mal warm, and which ones in yielding muscular 
force or working power, In short, these 

tions show how the nutritive value of different fod- 
der materials can be learned from their chethical 
composition, and in what proportions ‘theyshould 
be mixed and fed out to the animals, in order that 
all the valuable nutritive material will be 

and utilized, and none wasted. But do the farmers 
in Germany turn these experiments to much* prae- 
tical use ?....I have here a German Farmer’s' Diary; 
or ‘‘ Agricultural Calendar.” Tens of thousands 
of German farmers. carry copies of this little work 
in their pockets, and consider the information con- 
densed between its covers as invaluable. Fifteen 
pages are devoted to the practical application of 
such experiments as we have described. First 
come tables giving the composition of nearly 200 
different fodder materials, with directions for cal- 
culating their nutritive values. Then come Fodder 
Tables. These give the amounts of the food, in- 
gredients required per 1,000 lbs. live weight by 
oxen when at rest, and when at work, by milch 
cows, horses, sheep, etc. -Then follow no less than 
126 tables of fodder mixtures. These are calculated 
to contain the different materials in such propor- 
tions as to supply the animal’s needs, and atthe 
same time to secure the most. complete utilization 
of the food. In this great variety of tables, any 
farmer can find just the information he: needs to 
guide him in mixing and dealing out to whatever 
stock he may have to feed, the fodder materials 
which he may produce upon his farmsorbuy. And 
this is all expressed so plainly that he can under- 
stand it without any special scientific knowledge. 
I asked a great many of the farmers in Germany 
what they thought of these tables. The reply gen- 
erally was, that it would be vain to follow them 
blindly, but that as aids in mixing and dealing out 
fodder they were extremely useful. 


The work of these Experiment Stations, then, 





yesults in the definite knowledge of the paren 
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that underlie the right practice of farming. Thus 
guess-work, and the great waste that it brings, 
are done away with, and light of inestimable value 
is thrown upon the doubtful problems of our agri- 
culture. 

The Experiment Stations belong to the tillers of 
the soil. The first one was established by some en- 
terprising farmers, aided by agricultural societies, 
at Moeckern, in Saxony, in 1851. So suecessful was 
this, that others soon followed. In 1856 there were 
5; in 1861, 15; in 1866, 30; in 1871, 56; and there 
are now about 70 Experimental Stations in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. The yearly expenses vary 
from $1,000 to $10,000 each, and are borne in part 
by the government, in part by agricultural societies, 
and in part by private individuals. 

That the European Experiment Stations save di- 
rectly much more money than they cost, is shown 
by the willingness with which the farmers them- 
selves unite in supporting them with their influence 
and their money. And yet this advantage is very 
slight in comparison with that which yesults from 
the interest they awaken in science, and the addi- 
tions they make to the sum of our knowledge. He 
who has shared in the labors of. the Stations, has 
seen the enthusiasm of the workers there for the 
science they are cultivating, has observed the eager- 
ness with which the results of the work are re- 
ceived by the farmers among whom the work is 
doe, has noticed how these results are applied to 
practice, and has then compared the culture of the 
soil, the crops raised, and the love of knowledge 
which exists there, with those where this science is 
less fostered, will be well persuaded of their value, 

Attempts have been made with varying success 
to establish Experiment Stations in this country. 
The most promising is the Bussey Institution, of 
Harvard University. A large number of intelligent 
farmers in Connecticut, are making a vigorous 
effort to establish an Experiment Station in that 
State. The project was started at the annual State 
Farmers’ Convention over a year ago. It has since 
been brought before the people in public meetings 
and otherwise, and has met their hearty approval. 
A bill providing an appropriation of money to es- 
tablish a Station was presented at the last Legisla- 
ture, but was deferred until the next session, 
which convenes next May. Meanwhile the farmers 
are determined that something shall be done. At 
the annual Farmers’ Convention last December, it 
was proposed that some investigations be com- 
menced at once. Several hundred dollars were 
subscribed, with the promise of more, for defraying 
the expenses. A most essential and fortunate en- 
couragement for the plan was given in an assurance 
by Mr. Orange Judd, of the American Agriculturist, 
in behalf of the trustees of the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, of the free use for the purpose, of 
all needful room and appliances in the chemical 
laboratory, which occupies a large space with 
abundant conveniences for manipulation, in the 
magnificent Judd Hall of Natural Science, gener- 
ously donated by him to the University. 

In no country, not even in the best cultivated 
districts of Germany, is the average intelligence of 
the cultivators of the soil so great as it is here. 
Yet, with us, one thing is lacking. We need more 
system, more definite knowledge, more applied 
science in our agriculture. We want this much, 
for the money it will save, more-to improve our 

amethods of farming, and most of all for the addi- 
tion it will make to our knowledge, and the stimu- 
lus it will give to our minds. For these, let us have 
Agricultural Experimental Stations. 
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Breaking Roads in the Snow. 


—— 


“‘§. E. T.”’ sends the following plan of breaking 
roads after a snow-storm, with a sketch from which 
an engraving has been made. He uses a common 
sled, and in front, before the first pair of knees, and 
between the reve and the runner, as shown in the 
illustration, he places a wide board, six feet long, 
or two boards battened together in a sloping direc- 

“ton. “After a fall of snow the sled is drawn~along 














Jong, { wide ; 3 inch from one edge, make six or eight 


the roadway, or wherever a path is desired, and the 
snow is packed and pressed down smoothly, with- 





PLOW FOR BREAKING ROADS. 
out leaving any ridges. Our correspondent thinks 
this a better plan than that of the snow-plow 
described in the December American Agriculturist, 








Voices from the Bee Hive. 
INTERPRETED BY M. QUINBY. 
—_—e 

Although the sting seems to be the only language that 
many human beings can understand, the indications now 
are, that some few begin to move ona higher plane. The 
experiment has been tried of practicing towards us 
something a little nearer justice; and our response has 
been most gratifying. Our sting was given us as a 
means of defense, and it is to be hoped after being kindly 
treated for a much less time than we have been abused, 
we shall forget it, or use it so seldom that it will seem 
useless. Our guardian after studying dilligently, will 
find it necessary to discard many habits, theories, and 
impressions already formed; must train himself to 
avoid all collisions. He must rid himself of the idea 
that he can take all, and give nothing in return. We 
desire to be dealt with fairly, and will reciprocate every 
indulgence to the extent of our power Too many think 
they lose time by working carefully, when the truth is, 
it is economy to work slowly, as rash handling rouses 





our temper, often destroys our lives, and tends to our 
keeper's loss generally. Let this truth be repeated until | 
better understood. Let us tell you how to make a hive to 
suit ws much better than many yet offered. When cal- | 
culating on the advantages of having the walls of the | 
hive of good thickness, and a non-conductor of heat, | 
you must bear in mind that the human body generates 
heat until a temperature of near 100° is reached. This | 
is maintained until the surrounding atmosphere is colder 
and reduces it. Clothing surrounds the body, to keep | 
it comfortable, by preventing this heat from passing off | 
too rapidly. A swarm of bees are in a similar condi- 

tion. Heat enough is generated for our comfort, as long | 
as the hive given us is sufficient to retain it. If the 





material of which it is composed, is a non-conductor, 
and our family is large, and there is no escape for the 
warmth generated through any hole or crevise, we keep 
warm enough. A perfect non-conductor we have not 
yet had. A small family can not generate warmth 
enough in a cold atmosphere to keep comfortable. 
When such a family is placed in a hive with 
thick walls, the rays of the sun do not strike 
through as quickly as if they were thin, and we 
are not as much warmed in consequence, by a 
Fic. 3 few hours of sunshine. We recommend ma- 
So: terial for this hive, only half an inch in thick- 
ness. If the warmth of the cluster passes off faster 
through such, we shall probably be warmed up by the 
sun’s rays quicker, to make up the difference. We shall 
recommend a part of the hive described in the American 
Agriculturist, in June, 1873, as that constitutes one 
answering all purposes, for which we, and many of our 
Owners want it. If desired, this hive can at any time be 
converted into the one referred to. This modification, 
or part of said hive, can be made almost as cheaply as 
the box hive. But as many willfiot recall the one de- 
scribed, a repetition may be necessary. 
ist. Get out the bottom board. Let it. be 11 inches 
wide, by about 20 long, and about 1 inch thick. Put 
cleats on the under side, to prevent warping. Plane the 
upper side smooth. Geta piece of hoop iron, 11 inches 





holes through, to drive nails. Put under the hoop iron 
a strip of veneering of hard wood, driving nails through 
this as well as hoop iron. Nail it across about an inch 
from the end of bottom board. The hoop iron should 
project over the piece under it, of an inch. This will 
give a space to hook on the frame. The bottom will 
appear like fig. 1. 

Next, get material for frame. Let two pieces be 11 
inches long, } inch thick and 1} wide, measurments 
exact. Two picces, 18$ inches long, from inch boards, 
and ¢ thick. Nail through the shortest pieces into the 
longest ones, jast } inch from both top and bottom, and 
you have a frame like fig. 2. Nail firmly with finishing 
nails. Guides for straight combs should be in the top. 
The frame is held in position by a piece of hoop iron, 
3 inches long, bent into an angle like fig. 8. Two holes 
are made through it to fasten it with nails to the lower 
corner of one end of the frame, as at a fig. 4, and it 
is ready to hook under the hoop iron on the bottom 
board, and the frame will stand upright. A small nail 
dropped in loosely, prevents unhooking. A half dozen 
will set on the bottom board. A wider board can be 
made if wanted, to make the hive larger, or two can be 
joined together. Directly under the center, where the 
front end of the frame sets on the bottom board, an 
entrance can be made. Let it be cut out of the bottom 
board. half an inch in depth, and three-fourths wide, 
extending four inches under each frame. The sides and 
top are made of half-inch boards, planed smoothly just 
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Fig. 2.—FRAME. 


the size of frames, with cleats nailed on each end, to 


| prevent warping. Put one on each side, and one on top, 
| and tie together with a stout rubber cord. It will hold 
| every thing snug, and the hive is done. It is convenient 


for our actual needs. But as our owners may desire 
surplus honey in boxes, as well as to extract, arrange- 
ments may be made for them. Have the bottom board 
wider than specified above, and a number more frames, 
according to the strength of the colohy. Then makea 
number of small frames—be sure and have enough. The 
boards of which they are made, need be only } inch in 
thickness, and 1} in width, and the length just right 
to make a box when nailed together, 5x6 inches square, 
Six of these will go in one of the large frames, appearing 
like fig. 4. If they do not stay in properly, a little 
wedge will hold them firmly. A guide can be put in the 
top of each. As many frames as a colony can possibly 
need, should be prepared, a part, or all, may be put into 


| the hive with the others, and all shut up closely. If 


only two are put in, let one be on each outside of the 
others, they will need but little attention until full. But 
if bees are crowded outside, more should be put between 
the full combs of the hive. A number of these frames 
with combs started in them, may be put together on the 


i top of the hive, covered with a box—holes in the bottom 


of course—glass or boards on the outside. These combs 
will be filled in less time, if first put in the main hive, 
and then removed to the top. When these little frames 
are put between the full combs of the hive, they will 
need looking at once in five or six days, to see that 
brood is not started; in which case they should be 
removed, and replaced with empty ones. The former to 
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Fig. 4.—FRAME WITH SMALLER FRAMES FILLED. 


be set away until the brood is chilled, before they are 
put on the top. as maturing brood will darken the combs. 
The hive alluded to is much more convenient. and 
much more trouble to make. Those who have not time, 
or feel too indolent to.take so much trouble to geta 
nice thing, must submit to be rewarded in proportion, 
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The Tumbler Carts. 


——~— 


At present the handling of manure is the heaviest 
labor on the farm. Every pound is handled many 
times before it is finally spread upon the field. 
Some of this work is 
necessary, for it must be 
heaped and fermented, 
and made fine before it is 
fit for use, but with im- 
proved implements much 
of the present labor may 
be saved. The tumbler 
cart isan implement which 
will much facilitate the 
handling of manure ; this 
is in common use upon 
English farms, but in this 
country is only seen in 
cities, for collecting the 
sweepings of streets, and 
dumping them upon 
waste heaps or the scows 
which carry them away. 
It is seen in operation in 
the illustrations; and is a 
cart box suspended upon 
a round axle, which 
either passes through it, 
or being bent, passes be- 
neath it. By means of a 
chain affixed to the bot- 
tom, an axle, a pair of gear 
wheels, and a winch, the 
cart may be tipped and the 
load dropped. To work ° 
with these carts in the 
most economical manner, 

a pair of them should be 

used, or more if necessary, and but one extra hand is 
needed at the loading. The driver dumps his load 
almost instantaneously without help, and by partly 
tipping his cart, and using a drag-hook, he may 
drop his load in several small heaps in less than 
half the time he could do so with a fork froma 
wagon. The method of using the carts is so clear- 
ly shown in the engravings, that description is un- 
necessary. To handle ma- 





nary carts do not, for some of the heavier labors of 
the farm. One of its chief poipts of excellence is 
the low body, and the need to lift the material to 
be loaded only a short distance, and this certainly 
is an important consideration., Another advantage 
of a cart is the ease, with which it is turned about 








Fig. 1.—TUMBLER CART—LOADING. 





and handled in narrow spaces; the less cost of 
harness, too, is an item worth consideration. 


Salt Marshes on the Pacific Coast. 
BY ROBERT GUNTHER, HUMBOLDT BAY, CAL. 
In the October Agriculturist is an article on 
‘*Progressin Reclaiming Salt Marshes.” AsI have 














nure from the first in the 
easiest manner, it should 
be thrown into one of 
these carts from the 
stable, which should be 
made so that a cart may 
be driven through it from 
end to end, and as it is 
loaded with the fresh drop- 
pings, it should be driven 
to the field where the ma- 
nure is to be used. There 
it may be piled up by driv- 
ing the cart upon the heap, 
and dumping it where it 
is wanted. By keeping 
the end of the pile sloping 
this may be done. This 
will prevent the necessity 
of piling manure in the 
barn-yard, and willtend to 
keep the yard neat and 
clean. When the manure 
is to be spread, it can 
be done expeditiously, it 
being near the spot where 
it is needed, and thus 
there will be a saving of 
time, when work is hur- 
ried and time is valua- 
ble. These carts are very 
handy for moving earth, 
and there are many other 
profitable uses for them which will occur. to those 
interested. Asa general thing carts are not used 
upon farms nearly so often as they might be with 
advantage, and when they are to be made, it may 
be as well to consider whether these tumbler carts 
do not possess some good points which the ordi- 
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Fig. 2.—TUMBLER CART—DUMPING. 


spent the last fourteen years in reclaiming a salt 
marsh, nothing can interest me more than to see 
articles in the Agricuwturist on salt marshes or on 
draining. I am astonished to find that the salt 
marshes along the Atlantic coast still lie waste ; 
on this Bay there are thousands of acres of marsh 
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land, and considerable money has been invested in 
reclaiming them, but so far I am the only one who 
has been partially successful. The fact is, few 
people are in the habit of doing work as it ought 
to be done, and none but thorough work will an- 
swer in reclaiming a salt marsh. No dike has ever 
been built high and strong 
enough to withstand the 
pressure of the water at 
high tide on this Bay ; even 
my dike, which is at least 
three times stronger and 
higher than any other 
here, broke through last 
winter. People repair 
their dikes once or twice, 
but after they are repeat- 
edly broken through, they 
give it up in disgust, and 
I would have done the 
same but for an inherited 
obstinacy. My dike has 
broken through several 
times, and is not safe now, 
but I intend to keep to 
work atit until I make it 
what it ought to be. There 
is anothor reason why the 
progress in reclaiming salt 
marshes is so slow. To 
dike on a small scale will 
not pay. The larger the 
tract of land enclosed with 
one dike, the less is the 
cost of diking per acre; 
therefore, in order to dike 
to advantage, capital is 
necessary. If a farmer 
clears a piece of wood- 
land he often raises 


“a large crop the first year, while it takes’ several 


years before a salt marsh becomes remunerative. 

You say that there is no well-digested plan for 
introducing the upland grasses. I have experi- 
mented for several years upon this point, but I 
have come to no conclusion as yet. So far as the 
marsh-land on this coast is concerned, it is injudi- 
cious to sow grass seed without plowing; the grass 
will take, but the salt 
grass will soon run it out. 
I tried an experiment and 
made a great mistake in 
burning the sod, which is 
easily done in California, 
as we have no rain during 
the summer. I plowed 
fifteen acres, and after the 
sod was dry I set fire to 
it; the fire not only run 
over the plowed ground, 
but the sod of several 
acres that were not plowed 
was burned. What seems 
stranger is that 1 have not 
been able to raise a decent 
crop on that ground since, 


ts La Ae 
oo In the spring the soil is 


sticky, but not tough; 
after it dries, the clods get 
hard, yet during the sum- 
mer the soil slackens and 
forms a blackish brown 
powder on the surface, of 
which I send you a 
sample; if you can give 
me any information in re- 
gard to it, please do so.— 
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ily shill / " Mi [This sample, which was 

RAPA uh ual an almost inpalpable 


powder, was roughly ana- 
lyzed ; 72 per cent of ash 
remained after burning, 
which contained considerable iron. The amount 
of organic matter thus ascertained is so small 
that this will hardly pass for poor muck.—Ep.] 

To introduce upland grasses I believe the best 
way is to first bring the marsh in thorough cultiva 
tion, To do this on this coast I plow the marsh in 
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the spring and sow it with oats, but not too late, 
forthe sod is so tough that it is impossible to har- 
row or drag the oats in well, and as much is left on 
the surface it is necessary to have rain after sowing 
-in order to make it sprout. Ifthe plowing is well 
done, and all the sod turned over well and flat, it 
will produce a big crop of oats, and will annihilate 
the salt grass and weeds entirely, but what crop is 
most profitable to raise after the oats 1 have not 
yet determined. This method has another great 
advantage. As salt marshes are generally much 
broken by sloughs and mud-holes, many of those 
can be filled up by throwing the nearest sods into 
them. The ground ought not to be plowed very 
long before the time of sowing, for if the salt grass 
begins to grow before the oats, it is likely to keep 
the advantage and spoil the crop. 

You mention timothy plumes on a reclaimed 
marsh five and six inches long. When I used to 
raise timothy on my marsh without plowing, plumes 
from ten to twelve inches were not uncommon, yet 
the timothy never grew thick. and the salt grass 
always runit out. That part of my marsh which 
has not been plowed, now produces a mixture of 
salt and tame grasses and considerable clover. The 
hay is of a fair quality, and the yield from two to 
three tons to the acre, yet I am convinced that it 
is by far the best policy to plow the marsh up. 

I should like to know if your salt marshes and 
ours are composed of similar materials. I send 
you two grasses. No.1 dies out, and No. 2 grows 
all the better when the marsh gets fresh. 

[Of the specimens sent, No. 1 is not a grass 
proper, but a glasswort (Salicornia), which is also 
tommon on the Atlantic coast of both continents, 
and is one of the plants formerly burned to obtain 
soda. No. 2 comprises two grasses, one of which, 
very rigid, is Brizopyrum spicatum, also common at 
the East, but the mass of the sample is of another 
species, which, being without flowers, could not be 
identified.—Ep. ] 
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T have just got home from a short visit to Massa- 
chusetts, and the Deacon came up to have a talk. 
“IT wish you had been with me, Deacon,’’ I said. 
‘*Several people, whom I had never seen before, 
asked, ‘ How’s the Deacon.’ As I was going from 
Albany to Westfield, I sat in the same seat with an 
intelligent, farmer-looking man. We talked a little 
about the weather, and looked through the window 
a good deal. Finally some agricultural topic was 
alluded to, and he asked if I was a farmer and 
where I was from? ‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘can 
this be ‘ Walks and Talks?’ I could not deny it. 
‘Give me your hand,’ said he, ‘and how is the 
Deacon?’ It was T. 8. Gold, Secretary of the 
Conn. State Board of Agriculture, and we talked 
lively during the rest of the journey.”’ 

I visited three or four of the most celebrated 
farms in Massachusetts. It is very different farm- 
ing from ours. I saw nostraw stacks and no sheep. 
Hay and milk are the chief products on the farms 
I visited. Corn fodder on one farm is raised ex- 
tensively, and on another oats are grown and cut 
soon after the grain is formed and made into hay. 
The land was seeded down with this crop, and I 
never saw a better catch. It seemed to be quite 
common, too, to fallow a field and then seed it 
down with timothy and clover in the autumn with- 
out any other crop. This is a pet recommendation 
of my own, and I was glad to hear that it worked 
admirably. 

I would give a good deal for one of these Massa- 
chusetts barns—that is, if I had money enough, I 
would give, say from one-third to one-half what 
they cost. I could use them to great advan- 
tage. One barn, built by the former owner of 
the farm, at a cost probably little less than what he 
afterwards sold the farm for, was about 120 feet 
long and 40 feet wide—the barn-floor running 
through the center, the long way of the barn. 
There was an ell to this main barn, about 80 feet 
long and perhaps 36 feet wide. It was occupied by 


| the cows. 











two rows of cows, facing a wide passage in the 
center, and there were several locse boxes for calves 
and for cows about to calve. The arrangements 
were excellent. ‘‘This is magnificent,’’ said I, 
‘but what is the use of this wide passage between 
It seems a great waste of room.’’— 
‘That is horrible heresy here,’ replied my friend. 
—But he gave me no satisfactory reason. Under- 
neath the whole of this large barn is a splendid cel- 
lar. It is dry, warm, well lighted, and well venti- 
lated. If I had such a cellar, I think I could find 
ample room in it, with open yards attached, for a 
flock of two hundred long-wool sheep, fifty or more 
head of cattle, one hundred or more pigs, a stable 
for all my horses, and a cellar capable of holding 
10,000 bushels of roots. All this room is sacrificed, 
at any rate to a great extent, apparently for no 
other reason but to secure a manure cellar! The 
advantages of this system of handling manure must 
be very great, to pay for such a large and costly re- 
ceptacle. One-fifth of the room would be sufficient 
to hold all the manure for six months, and the 
labor of putting the manure into a barrow and 
wheeling it to one end of the building and dumping 
it into the cellar, would not be much more than 
opening and shutting so many trap-doors behind 
the animals. 

I got several capital ideas from my short visit— 
one of which I have adopted since I came back. I 
always knew it was a good plan, but there is 
nothing like seeing the thing carried out on an ex- 
tensive scale in practice. When I came home, I 
said to my men, “ You recollect those three gentle- 
men who where here during the State Fair. They 
live near Boston, and I have just been to see their 
farms. And I wish youcould see themtoo. Ido 
not think I ever saw more active, enterprising, and 
intelligent farmers in this or any other country. 
One of them keeps 200 pigs, and I was on another 
farm where 150 were kept.’"—‘'‘ We’ve got pretty 
near as many,’’ said Willie.”’—‘* Yes, but dg you 
see yonder big straw stack,’’ I replied. “‘ Big as it 
looks, we shall haye to be very saving of it, or we 
shall be short of bedding before next harvest. 
Now, these gentlemen do not have one-tenth as 
much straw, and yet they manage to keep their 
cow stables and pig pens as clean as we do, and let 
none of the liquid run to waste.’’—‘“‘ Perhaps,” 
suggested Willie, ‘‘ they use corn-stalks, or potato 
tops, or horse litter, or’’—after a little whispered 
prompting from the Deacon—“ or dried muck from 
the swamp.’’—‘‘ No,’ I replied, “it is something 
that we have plenty of. There are loads of it close 
at hand.””—‘‘I know what it is,’’ said Charley ; 
‘it’s dirt.” —‘‘ Charley has guessed it,” I said. ‘‘In 
the summer they draw a quantity of dry earth from 
the roads, or from anywhere most convenient, and 
store it up in the barn ready for use. And every 
day they scatter a few shovelfuls of this dry dirt 
about the pens and stables. And now,’’ I continued, 
“right under that barn, where we are making the 
new cellar, is all the dry earth we need. Fill that 
empty pig-pen with it, and use as much of it every 
day as you want in the cow stable and in the pig 
pens to keep them dry and sweet. Scatter a little 
of it on atatime. You will find a wheelbarrowful 
will go a good way.” 

This is a long story about a very simple matter. 
But it had the desired effect. It carried conviction. 
And now, if I was writing an article for the papers, 
I should say we are using “‘ dry earth as an absor- 
bent and disinfectant.’? Butin these plain “talks ”’ 
I say, we are using dirt to keep the pig pens clean. 





““You must be making a pile of money out of 
your pigs this winter,” remarked the Squire.—“‘I 
am making a pile of manure,’’ I replied, ‘‘and hope 
to get a little money from the old farm by and by. 
I have had the men and teams drawing out manure 
for over a week, and putting it in a pile in the field 
where I am going to sow mangels next spring.”’— 
“T see,” said the Squire, ‘‘ you have got three ex- 
tra day hands. The Deacon and I think it does not 
pay to employ so much labor during the winter.””— 
“You are both of you men whose opinion,’ I re- 
plied, ‘is worthy of consideration. Still, every 
man must do his own thinking. I keep eight 
horses. They cost me at least. $16.a week, I want 








to make them earn their living. As long as I can 
find work for the teams that ought to be done, I 
think it pays to hire extra men enough to keep the 
teams busy. This is alll am doing. Every spring, 
summer, and autumn, we have to leave something 
undone that we want to do, because men and teams 
are pressed with work that can not be put off. The 
only remedy is to push things now. We are draw- 
ing out manure. When this is Gone, we shall draw 
stones from the heaps to build a stone wall next 
spring. Then there is wood to haul, and straw and 
hay to chaff. We have ten tons of plaster to draw 
nine miles from the mill, and draining tiles an equal 
distance. And as fast as we get spare barn room, 
we can draw in a stack of hay from the field.”— 
‘** You ought to build a new barn,”’ said the Squire. 
—‘* When I do, I shall aim to draw the materials in 
the winter,” I replied, ‘“‘and not be compelled to 
neglect farm work in summer. I tell you, if you 
only go at it, you can find plenty of work for your 
teams to doin winter. And if by hiring a man you 
can keep a team busy, that would otherwise be do- 
ing nothing but eating hay in the stable, it will pay 
to do so.” 





‘Perhaps you are right,” said the Squire, ‘‘ but 
the days are very short, and you want men who will 
fly round in a morning.” —“‘ Begging your pardon,”’ 
said I, “that is precisely what I don’t want. I 
want a man who will work after dark at night, 
rather than a man whois poking round before light 
ina morning. When we are drawing out manure, 
1 like to see a man fill his load at night, and have it 
all ready to hitch on to the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Your sluggish ‘early bird’ will not do this. 
He will be up at 4 o’clock in the morning. He will 
be watching the clouds amd speculating about the 
weather. It will be too cold, or too wet, the road 
will be slippery, or too rough, or there will be too 
little snow, or it will be drifted. There will bea 
lion in the way, and he will have to wait until broad 
daylight before he can makt up his mind whether 
to go to work or not. Finally he will get out his 
horses, and let them stand shivering while he fills 
his load. The other man, who got all ready the 
night before, brings out his horses cheerfully and 
promptly, hitches them to the load, and is off to 
the field, whistling merrily in the frosty air. He 
warms himself up by throwing off his load with a 
will, and is back again before the other has made a 
beginning. It is so with everything we do. The 
great thing is to get an early start.”’—‘ That is pre- 
cisely what I say,” broke in the Squire.—“‘ Exact- 
ly, but you want to begin the day in the morning, 
while I want to begin it inthe evening. ‘The even- 
ing and the morning were the first day.’ ‘ Give not 
sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids, 
till you have done all that you ought to do.’ It is 
bad enough to lie abed late in a morning. It is 
worse to lock up the stable door soon after sun- 
down, leaving the horses hastily fed and poorly 
groomed, that you may spend the long evening 
yawning over a hot stove.” 





I am always sorry for a young farmer, who thinks 
he is going to get rich by adopting some scientific 
suggestion, or some mechanical invention, or by 
raising some new variety of grain or fruit, or keep- 
ing some lauded breed of cattle, sheep, or swine. 
It won’t do. It is beginning at the wrong end. 
Better at first follow the practice adopted by the 
best farmers in the neighborhood, and then, after 
a few years’ experience, gradually adopt any im- 
provement you may see, or hear of, or read about. 
In the meantime, the real aim of the farmer should 
be, to get his work done as promptly, as effective- 
ly, and as cheaply as possible. An English farmer 
has recently suggested a plan, which the Deacon 
and I have often talked about. He keeps 12 horses. 
He would, therefore, require six men to take care 
of and work them. He proposes to use three-horse 
teams and double plows. There is nothing new in 
this. But he proposes to have one man take 
charge of the 12 horses. This is to be his business. 
Then he would keep only two plowmen, and let 
them, as far as possible, do the plowing, harrow- 
ing, cultivating, rolling, drilling, etc., at a certain 
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price per acre. Each man would have six horses ; 
three would be resting in the stable, while the 
other three were at work. I believe the plan was 
to change horses not only at noon, but perhaps 
once in the forenoon, and once in the afternoon, 
though the details are not given. In this way, he 
thinks, he should get full as much work done, with 
just half as many men, while the horses would not 
suffer, as they now so often do, by being kept too 
long at work in the field. I feel sure that it would 
pay me to have a man do nothing but take care of 
my horses, implements, machines, wagons, har- 
ness, and everything connected with the teams. 
If he would keep everything in repair, and every- 
thing in its place, and clean and feed the horses 
properly, he would earn twice as much as he pos- 
sibly can by going into the field to plow and harrow. 





I am trying to persuade the Squire and the Dea- 
con to join with me in ordering ten tons of super- 
phosphate and ten tons of nitrate of soda. We 
can get, so Iam told, a superphosphate, in lots of 
not less than ten tons, at a price equal to 12% cents 
per pound for the soluble phosphoric acid that it 
contains. We can afford to use it at this price, and 
I feel pretty certain, that we can also afford to use 
nitrate of soda on barley and potatoes—using say 
200 Ibs. of superphosphate and 200 Ibs. nitrate of 
soda per acre. Commercial nitrate of soda con- 
tains about 15 per cent of nitrogen, and if it can be 
bought for 3? cents per Ib., we get nitrogen at 25 
cents perlb. It has hitherto cost us at least 30 
cents in our best artificial manures. 

“But will it pay??? asked the Squire, who has 
several large farms, and is quite rich, and very 
keen, where dollars are concerned.—‘‘ At the pres- 
ent price of barley,” I replied, ‘‘nothing can pay 
better. The manure will cost us say $10 per acre, 
and if the land is dry, well worked, and the crop is 
put in early, and the season is favorable, we are 
pretty sure to get an increase of 20 bushels of barley 
per acre, from this $10 worth of manure.””—‘‘ You 
put in a good many ‘ifs,’’’? quietly remarked the 
Deacon, “ but if the Squire likes to join, I will take 
halfatonofeach. But you must say nothing about it.” 

After they were gone, I could not help exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ good for the Deacon.’’—I am anxious to have 
him try it. Not merely because I think it will pay 
him, but because if it does, I can prove toa de- 
monstration that we can get nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid at a far cheaper rate here at home, by 
keeping more stock, and feeding it liberally. 

For instance, a ton of corn-meal contains 36 lbs. 
of nitrogen, worth, at 25 cents a Ib., $9.00. It con- 
tains phosphoric acid equal to 22% lbs. of phosphate 
of lime, worth say 6 cents a Jb., or $1.35; and, be- 
sides other matters, it contains 7 lbs. of potash, 
worth say 7 cents per Ib., or 49 cents. In other 
words, the manurial value of a ton of corn is $10.75. 
On the same basis, the manurial value of a ton of 
oats is $12.10; a ton of wheat, $11.94; barley, 
$10.64, peas, $20.54; fine mill-feed, $22.76; bran, 
$24.82; malt-combs, $30.23; clover-hay, $15.82; 
wheat-straw, $4.57; oat-straw, $4.87; good pea- 
straw, $9.35 ; meadow-hay, $10.65 ; mangel-wurzel, 
$1.70; potatoes, $2.73; linseed oilcake, $31.96; 
decorticated cotton-seed cake, $45.26. 





I am now feeding my young pigs on malt-combs, 
bran, and corn-meal. The malt-combs cost 15 certs 
a bushel, or about $12 per ton. The bran $22 per 
ton. The corn-meal $38 per ton. We mix about 
100 Ibs. malt-combs, 50 Ibs. bran, and 50 Ibs. corn- 
meal, with 80 gallons of water, and steam it until 
well cooked. This cooked food contains about 75 
per cent of water, or about as much as green clover. 
Pigs six months old eat about 20 Ibs. of this mix- 
ture each per day, and gain about 8 Ibs. each per 
week. The weekly ration, therefore, is composed 
of 17% Ibs. of malt-combs, 8? lbs. bran, and 8# lbs. 
corn-meal for each pig. The food, leaving out the 
expense of cooking, costs 374 cents per pig per 
week, and from this we get 8 Ibs. of increase, equal 
to say 6 Ibs. of dressed pork. I am expecting to 
see such pork worth 124 cents per Ib. If so, then 
the pork will bring just double what the food costs. 
In other words, three shillings’ worth of food pro- 





duces six shillings worth of pork. And we get the 
manure into the bargain. 

Now if nitrogen is worth 25 cents a lb., phosphate 
of lime 6 cents, and potash 7 cents, then the ma- 
nurial value of 174 Ibs, malt-combs is 26% cents; 
8? Ibs. of bran 104 cents, and 8# lbs. corn-meal 4? 
cents. Total 41? cents. In passing food through 
an animal, a smail portion of nitrogen is retain- 
ed in the form of flesh, hair, bones, etc. It 
probably ranges between five and ten per cent. 
In other words, 100 Ibs. of nitrogen in the food, 
would give us from 90 to 95 
Ibs. in manure. The loss of 
phosphoric acid and potash is 
very much less than this. Pro- 
vided we do not lose any of the 
manure from leaching and eva- 
poration, we shall be safe in 
concluding that there is not 
more than 10 per cent of the manurial value of the 
food taken out of it in passing through an animal. 

These figures, therefore, lead to the following 
comfortable conclusion. Each pig per week eats 
three shillings’ worth of food; and for this we get 
six shillings’ worth of pork, and three shillings’ 
worth of manure. 


And so, if I can get the Deacon to buynitrate of 
soda and superphosphate, I shall be able to prove 
that he makes a mistake in not keeping more stock 
—that he can get nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, 
and potash, cheaper from clover hay, oil cake, and 
bran, than he can buy it in the form of artificial 
manure. 

When I have gained this point, then the question 
will come up why we do not get as great an effect 
from the nitrogen in our manure, as we do from 
the nitrogen in ammonia and nitric acid. And this 
will bring up the question, how best to manage 
and apply manure. The Deacon and I differ on 
this subject, and I want to convince him that if I 
am not right, I can at any rate give some good rea- 
sons for my faith and practice. 
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Emasculation by Torsion. 
BY J. C. MCKENZIE, V. 8. 
—o— 
The “ ecraseur,’’ as described in the Agricultwrist 
of Nov., 1874, has many advantages over the older 
methods of castration, as by its use the operation 








Fig. 2.—FORCEPS. 


is rendered simple and safe. But none of the 
methods hitherto in use are any simpler or safer 
than that of the torsion clamps and forceps, which 
is new in this country, but extensively used by 
European veterinarians. The method is as follows : 
the horse being cast and secured in the usual man- 
ner, the operator, kneeling on the left side, grasps 
the parts so as to make the skin of the scrotum 
tense. He then makes one steady bold incision 
about three inches long through the scrotum and 
down on the gland, which can now be cleared of 
its coverings, and gently raised from its bed; the 
operator then cuts through the white and bloodless 
portion of the gland, being careful to place nothing 
but those portions containing the artery and veins 
accompanying these arteries in the clamp, fig. 1. 
The clamp, which is rough in its inner edge, like 
the teeth of a smooth single cut file, is then pressed 
rather tightly on the cord, and the screw turned to 
retain it in place; the cord is then divided with the 
knife, leaving a portion, which is then grasped by 
the forceps, fig. 2, about a quarter of an inch from 
the clamp. This is gently twisted until the coats 
of the artery are broken and drawn out, resembling 
the end of a thread; the forceps and clamp are 
then removed, and the cord allowed to fall back 











within the scrotum ; the other gland is treated in 
the same way, and the operation is completed. 
No after-treatment is required, little or no swelling 
takes place, the process of healing commences at 
once, and continues to go on successfully. This 
method has the advantage over the ecraseur that 
the operation can be performed in shorter time, as 
the working of the ecraseur must go on slowly to 
insure the desired amount of compression on the 
vessels, to avoid hemorrhage, which would other- 
wise take place. But by torsion, in most cases, 














Pig. 1.—CLAMPs, 


not one drop of blood is lost from the vessels of 
the cord. The second advantage over the ecraseur 
is, that it is less painful, the horse giving only one 
struggle when the clamps are pressed tightly, and 
the animal feels little or no pain while the act of 
torsion is going on. In using the ecraseur, I have 
seen violent struggling at each alternate turning of 
the screw, the compression causing a shock to the 
animal every time. Another advantage over the 
ecraseur is, that the instruments used cost little 
over one-third of the price of a good ecraseur. 
This is a new method in this country, and is not to 
be confounded with simple torsion of the vessels, 
which is of more ancient date, and is often follow- 
ed by hemorrhage. This method of torsion was in- 
troduced into Rochester, N. Y., last spring, and 
the operation performed successfully upon a large 
number of colts and old horses. 
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A Picking or Marketing. Box. 
> 
+ Boxes that will hold a heaped bushel, (2,750 eubic 
inches,) and that will fit closely into a wagon-box, 
are very useful for gathering corn-ears, potatoes, 
apples, or such market truck that is generally sold 
by the bushel. They are equally useful for market- 
ing such produce. When they are most needed, 
there is no time to make them, but the winter 
months furnish the leisure needed, to prepare a 
supply of them. Those who would have them for 
next season must therefore now procure the ma- 
terials, and go to work to make them. The most 
convenient box of this kind is shown in the engray- 
ing. It is 16%/, in. long, 14 in. wide, and 12 in. deep, 
inside measure, thus making 2,751 cubic inches, or 
as nearly as possible a heaped bushel. To make 
them most economically, procure a quantity of 
dressed #-in. boards, 12 in. wide, and 12 ft. long. 
These are cut into pieces, 14 in. long, each board 
making 10 pieces, which are for the ends of the 
boxes. A row of 4holes are bored with an inch- 
and-a-half bit and aufrer, about 3 inches from one 
side of these boards, and connected by cutting 
away the wood between them. This makes a place 
in which to put the fingers, when the boxes are 
handled. Provide also a quantity of battens, 14 in. 
wide, ? in. thick, and 12 ft. long. These are cut 
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4 PICKING BOX—BOTTOM UPWARD, 


into lengths of “scant ” 17# inches... ‘Six of these 
pieces are nailed to the end-pieces for the bottom, 
and five upon each side, leaving spaces of ahout an 
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‘Gnch between them. The box is then complete. 
Two will fit lengthwise into a 36-inch wagon-box, 
and if the wagon-box is 14 ft. long, 24 boxes will 
‘cover the bottom of it ; 24 more may be placed up- 
on the lower ones, making a load of 48 bushels. 
For a hundred boxes there will be needed 20 boards, 
- or 240 feet of face measure of lumber, and 200 bat- 
tens of 12 feet long, or 300 feet board measure. 
Sixpenny nails should be used to nail on the lath. 
As the corn is husked, or the potatoes or apples 
gathered, the boxes should be filled. The empty 
boxes are placed upon the ficld, where they will be 
needed, from the wagon, and the full ones are then 
picked up and loaded. Thus half the boxes are 
being filled, while the other haif are being carried 
off and emptied. When out of use they should be 
piled carefully away in the tool-house. They may 
be piled away in the root-cellar, filled with pota- 
toes, one above the other, very neatly and com- 
pactly..-1f there are several varieties grown, each 
may be thus kept separate from the others, by 
chalking the names of the variety upon the ends of 
the boxes. - The cost of 100 of these boxes would 
be about $15 for lumber and nails, and 5 days’ 
work in cutting the stuff and putting it together. 
With care.they may be made to last many years, so 
that the yearly cost is a trifle, which will be repaid 





turist has already given directions for building a 
cheap kind of kiln, known as the intermittent kiln, 
(Sept., 1871,) and now, in response to several re- 
quests, presents plans and directions for permanent 
kilns. Lime is one of 

= those necessaries, for 

- which a cheap supply 
—-— never fails to create a 
large demand. A per- 
= manent kiln of some 
+ kind is the cheapest 
method of producing it. 
One of these kilns, as 
- shown in fig. 1, may be 
built in a hill-side. An 
excavation is made in 
the hill about 15 feet 
deep and 14 feet in dia- 
meter at the top, gradu- 
ally tapering in the form of an inverted cone, until it 
is5 feet in diameter. From thence the excavation is 
carried straight downwards for about 4 feet. In 
this excavation the walls of the kiln are built of 
sand-stone, trap-rock, or hard brick, or some re- 
fractory material, that will resist the necessary heat. 
Commencing at the bottom, the ash-pit, A, is built 
up square with upright walls, the floor sloping for- 





Fig. 2.—FRONT OF ARCH. 











many times over by the saving in time and labor in 
handling the crop each season. 
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Permanent Lime-Kilns. 
_—S 
In many places where limestone underlies the 
country for miles, and rises in bare cliffs on every 
hand in the midst of forests and timber, furnishing 
abundant fuel, lime is often a scarce article. The 
reason for this is fhat the lime is burned in kilns 
of the poorest and most temporary character, and 
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a 1.—SECTION OF PERMANENT KILN. 
se who produce the lime make no money, while 
seriously restricted, A knowledge as to 
of lime-kilns is much needed. Scarce- 
k passes without request is made for in- 
epee eeeegorsitem. The Aericud- 



















Fig. 5.—ELEVATION OF IMPROVED PERMANENT KILN. 


wards, and an open front, as shown in fig. 1. At 
the top of the ash-pit the wall is gradually drawn 
in a few inches on each side, to prevent the lime 
from clogging the throat. Across the pit, the bear- 
ing bars, 0, 6, of cast iron, 3inches by 23, are built 
into the walls in such a manner that they may be 
drawn out when required. Upon these the draw- 
bars, ¢, rest. These are round wrought-iron rods, 





carried up double, being fied in with loose rubble, 
In front of the kiln a shed is made and roofed with 














Fig. 3.—PLAN OF IMPROVED PERMANENT KILN. 


board. In this the lime is stored and protected 
from the weather. To start a kiln, some kindling 
wood is thrown down upon the fire bars, and a sup- 


| ply of fuel, either wood or coal, is placed upon 
| this to a depth sufficient to start a good fire. Some 


| filled from wheelbarrows or from dump-carts. 





1i inch in diameter, with spaces of 1 inch between 
them. They should 
have an eye upon the 
near end, so that a bar 
may be inserted with 
which to draw them out 
with a twisting motion 


limestone in small pieces is then thrown upon the 
fuel, and the fire is lighted. The iron frame is then 
closed with bricks and plastered with clay, or an 
iron damper is fixed to it and closed. When it is 
well started, more fuel, then more limestone is 
thrown on, until the kiln is filled, and as the mass 
burns down, this is repeated, the kiln being kept 
filled to the top. A circular path, or platform, is 
made around the top of the kiln, from which it is 
In 
feeding such a kiln as this, the proportions are six 
of limestone to one of fuel. One cord of wood is 
equal to one ton of coal. After this kiln is once 
started, it needs no re-kindling for months together ; 
as the materials sink down, they are replenished at 
the top of the kiln in the proportions mentioned. 
As soon as the lime is sufficiently burned at the 
bottom, which may be tested by drawing two or 
three of the bars, it may be drawn regularly every 
twelve hours, by taking out a few of the draw-bars 
and allowing the burned lime to fall into the ash- 
pit, from which it is pulled with an iron hoe or rake 
into the shed to cool. The bars are then driven 
back into their places again, and left until the next 
drawing. An improved perpetual kiln, suitable for 
a large and permanent business, is shown in figs. 3, 
4,and5, Fig. 3isthe ground plan. It is 18 feet 
long and 138 feet wide, with a draught chimney at 
eachend. A central flue, seen between the chim- 
neys, with openings at the top, through which the 
fire reaches the lime, passes through the kiln from 
end to end. Lateral flues of the same character 
reach from the sides to the central flue. These are 
seen at a, a, a, figs, 3and 4, Between the flues are 








when they are held by 

















the pressure of the lime yy 
upon them. Above 2 
these bars a strong V 
wrought-iron frame, 3 i) 








inches wide, seen at d, 
is built into the wall, 
through which the fire 
may be lighted, ora bar \ 
inserted to loosen the © 
lime when choked inthe 
throat. An arched opening, 6 feet high, is made 
at the front of the kiln, in which a man can stand | 
upright, to draw the lime or to light the fire. This 

archway is seen at Z, In fig. 2 a front view of all | 


these parts is given. Above this arch the wall is 












the withdrawing holes, d, b, b, figs. 3 and 4, furnish- 
ed with bars similar to those already mentioned. 
The fire and withdrawing holes, and the ash-pits 
beneath, are closed with iron doors after the fire is 
started, except when it is necessary to replenish it 
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with fresh fuel. The flues are covered with heavy 
cast-iron plates, pierced with round holes 2 inches 
in diameter. The ends of the center flue open into 
the draught chimneys, seen at figs. 3and4. These 
ehimneys are covered with plates of cast-iron, ar- 
ranged so as to be opened when the fuel is first fed 
into the fire, to let the smoke pass off, and closed 
when it has burned up clear, to throw the flame 
into the mass of limestone in the kilns. The kiln 
is surrounded by an open shed, and is supported 
by buttresses, one in the center and one at each 
end, at each side. The walls are two feet thick, 
and are strengthened with iron bands around them, 
drawn tight with adjustable couplings. Fig. 4 is a 
section of the kiln, showing the method of con- 
struction. It is seen that it is simply a combina- 
tion of four ordinary kilns. The kiln should be 
lined with fire-brick, 9 inches thick, for 4 feet above 
the fire-bars, and the work around the fire-holes 
should all be of fire-brick. Fig. 5 shows an eleya- 
tion of the kiln, with the track laid from the quar- 
ry, upon which the cars of limestone are run upon 
a down grade. It shows the fire-holes and with- 
drawing holes, the shed surrounding the kiln, and 
the general arrangement of the whole. The lime 
is drawn from this kiln as from the one previously 
described, and as the unburned stone sinks down, 
more is thrown in from the cars, shown in the il- 
lustration. ~By regulating the chimney dampers, 
the heat may be kept low, or be raised, so as to 
burn the lime in 12 hours or less. Lime may be 
drawn every 6, 12, or 24 hours, and will cool ready 
for use in 12 hours. One part of coal to every 
seven parts of limestone is used in this kiln. Lime 
burned in it is free from ashes, and is perfectly 
calcined ; it is therefore of extra good quality for 
plasterer’s use. There is also an economy in fuel 
and in time in burning the lime. These advantages 
go far to offset the large first cost of the kiln, and 
the possibly greater cost of Jabor in operating it. 
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Cutting Ice in Shallow Ponds. 


—o— 


eae ica t- ah-lNarr wrotav the ordinary ice- 
saw is very inconvenient. In such a casé tné su- 








Fig. 1.—I¢cE-saw. 
lowing expedient may be adopted. Procure a worn 
out mill-saw, or a cross-cut-saw, with the teeth 
changed to the shape of rip-saw teeth, rivet to it a 
long handle, in a sloping direction, so that when in 
use, the saw can be worked almost horizontally as 
shown in figure 1. When the first cut is to be made, 
the axe is used to open a hole in the ice. The saw 
is then worked back and forth from the hole, in a 
slightly sloping or nearly horizontal direction, and 
jee may thus be cut when the water is not over six 





Fig. 2.—1CE-SAW WITH MARKER. 


inches deep, without touching bottom. To make 
the blocks of even size, it is only necessary to fas- 
ten a piece of smooth board to the saw, and paral- 
lel to it, by iron rods and screw bolts, at such a dis- 
tance from it as will be equal to the size of the 
blocks wanted, see fig. 2. With this, the lines of 
the cuts are marked out first, it is then removed 
and the blocks are cut. This form of saw we have 
found the easiest to use both in deep and shellow 
water; and a heavy blade with rip-saw or chisel: 





shaped teeth, such as a worn out upright mill-saw 
much the easiest to work with, as the weight rests 
upon the ice, and it is only necessary to push it for- 
ward and draw it back with a low motion, which is 
far less fatiguing than to lift a saw directly up and 
down, making an upright stroke. 
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The “White Sage” of the Far West. 


—o-—- 


The common names of plants are often quite 
puzzling, and it is frequently 
difficult to see their applicability y 
to the plants which bear them. iN 
Especially is this the case in the 
newer parts of the country, where 
old and well-known names are 
made to do duty for plants quite 
different from those to which 
they properly belong. Thus on 
the barren plains of the Far West 
two or more species of worm- 
wood are called ‘‘sage,” their 
only resemblance being in the 
sombre color of their foliage. In 
the mountains of Utah, Nevada, 
and Colorado there is another 
plant known as ‘ White Sage,”’ 
which is quite as far removed 
from the sage of the Plains, as it 
is from the sages of the gardens. 
This White Sage is a plant of no 
little importance to the settlers 
in the regions where it grows, as 
it is often their chief reliance for 
winter forage. It was first de- 
scribed by Pursh, from speci- 
mens collected by Lewis & Clark, 
as Diotis lanata, but for good rea- 
sons it was placed in another 
genus, and its proper botanical 
name now is Lurotia lanata, and 
it belongs in the same family with 
the beet, the spinach, and the 
pig-weed. It is a half-shrubby 
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with erect, somewhat herbace- 

ous branches, and is from 6 to 18 

inches high. The numerous 

leaves are narrow, and, as well 

as the rest of the plant, clothed 

with white hairs. The stamens 

and pistils are in separate flow- 

ers, and these are sometimes 

borne upon the same plant, and 

often on different plants ; they 

are gathered into spike-like 

clusters at the ends of the branches. The engray- 
ing gives the appearance of a small branch of the 
natural size ; at the left hand is a staminate flower 
closed, and one laid 
open, and on the 
right-hand side a 
pistillate flower and 
seed. The pistillate 
flower is surrounded 
by bracts, forming a 
sort of cup, which 
bears four dense tufts 
of long white hairs, 
In drying, the hairs 
turn brownish, and 
give the plant quitea 
different aspect from 
that which it has 
when fresh. Two 
other species of 
Eurotia are found in 
Asia, and itis thought 
that our plant may 
be a narrow-leaved 
form of one of them. 
The White Sage is 
found from the Brit- 
ish possessions along 
the mountains as far 
south as New Mexico, and westward to the Sierras : 














on the driest land. Our correspondent, I. D. Paseo, 
Esq., whose farm is in Nye county, Nevada, at an 
elevation of 6,800 feet above the sea, states. that 
there is before his door a ‘field’? 25 miles long, 
and averaging 2 miles wide, where hundreds of 
horses and cattle are grazing upon the White Sage 
this winter, and are fat. He says that as soon as 
the grass starts in the spring they prefer that, but 
will even then take an occasional bite at the sage. 
Tn reference to its great value as a winter forage, 








SHED FOR SHEEP. —(See next page.) 


the plant is in some localities called “‘ winter fat.” 
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THE WHITE SAGE.—(Zurotia lanata.) 


The plant has a strong and unpleasant odor, 
and it is said to impart a peculiar and rather dis- 
agreeable flavor to the: beef fed on it, a difficulty 
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which may no doubt be overcome, by changing 


it often covers large tracts in the elevated valleys,and | the food for a short time before slaughtering. 
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Soiling Sheep. 


A “ Virginia Correspondent ” asks if it would 
not be practicable to soil sheep in yards much 
in the same manner as is done with cattle—to 
carry the food to them, and feed it in racks; 
as thus they may be made to serve as manure 
makers, and at the same time be protected from 
the dogs, which are so numerous as to prevent 
keeping sheep in fields. In such a case as this 
it is very probable that sheep might be kept as 
proposed, but it would be much less economi- 
cal than to hurdle them in thefields. If hurdling 
is impossible, the next best thing is to keep 
them in yards‘ near the barn. It has some- 
times been done to prevent the trouble and ex- 
pense of continually watching the sheep in the 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF SHEEP-YARD. 


field. The arrangement is as follows: A 
green paddock of about an acre is fenced and 
divided into four parts, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. A partly open shed 
with fcod-racks all around it ts placed in the 
center. For 50 sheep a building 20 feet square 
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20 X20 c 
° Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SHED. 


isamply large. A door from each quarter of the 
paddock opens into this shed. As one quarter is 
used, the doors opening to the others are closed. 

Fig. 2 shows the yards with the shed in the 
center. The outer gates are at a, opening into 
the lane. The gates 
6, 6, lead into the 
rear quarters. The 
doors of the shed are 
ate,c. Fig. 3shows 
the plan of the shed 
= with the  feed- 
= troughs. Fig. 1 (on 
the preceding page) 

gives the elevation of 








Fig. 4.—D0G-GuaRpD. 
. theshed, with a large double doorway closed by 
half-doors, and open at the top. There are 
also large open windows, so that the shed is 
airy. There is no water in the yards, and this 


kept dry, and it necessitates at least so much 
exercise as will be derived from driving the 
sheep to water twice a day. The change of 
yards is needed to 
keep them dry and 
free from mud in 
wet weather. The 
crops that may be 
usefully fed in such 
a yard are rye, 
clover, grass, rape, 
mustard, peas and 
oats, barley and 
tares, turnips, or 
any others that are used when sheep are fenced 





Fig. 5.—DOG-GUARD. 














by hurdles... A dog guard may be made by 
fastening projecting pickets, either horizontally 
or upright, and running two fence-wires 
through them. Figs. 4 and 5 show how these 
may be made. In such case the pickets are 
nailed to the fence-posts. 
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Tim Bunker on Hookertown Views of 
Mutton, 


“Tt ll keep a month,” said Seth Twiggs, as he 
took his seat on the sill of the Meeting-house shed, 
crossed his legs, clasped his hands over one knee, 
and blew that long puff of smoke that indicates.a 
pipe freshly lighted ; ‘“‘and that is a strong pint in 
any kind of meat in these days, when you have to 
pay two prices for everything you get out of the 
butcher’s cart. In old times, you see, you could 
keep yerself in meat all winter by changing round a 
little when you butchered. But now every thing 
foes to the market, and every feller has to look out 
for himself.” 

“And they du it tew,’”’ said Jake Frink, “ every 
time. Not much chance for a feller in this world, 
unless he’s extra smart ’?—— 

“And lets licker alone,’”’ added George Washing- 


ton Tuvcheiy «hace Vivaul wan purruuscu WILL Li 
odors of the only rum hole not yet cleaned out of 
Hookertown. ‘‘ Not even cheap mutton can help a 
man who drinks.” 

“The man lies that says I’ve spiled a quarter of 
the licker you have,”’ said Jake indignantly. 

“Then again,’ said Seth, who was not to be 
switched off from the main subject by the mild pal- 
aver of his neighbors, ‘‘as Mr. Spooner would say, 
mutton is the best meat in the world, and the 
cheapest. You see them grades have run in my 
brush pasture all summer, and I don’t believe the 





flesh they have laid on has cost me a cent a pound, | 


for the pasture war’nt worth much anyway. Just 


we believe to be the best plan, as the yards are | between very fine and middle wools as there used 
| to be. 


There is a good market for all the wool you 
can get from South-Down grades, and therc is like- 
ly to be so long as woolen goods are used.” 

‘And sheep are great on cleaning up brush pas- 
tures,’’ said Jake Frink, who seemed to appreciate 
them chiefly as labor-saving machines. ‘ You see 
I have not used a bush-scythe in my pasture for 


, twenty years.” 








“You might say forty,” said Tucker, “and no 
man would dispute you—guess there ain’t such an 
article among your kit of tools.”’ 

‘It’s rusty, P’ll allow,” said Jake, “‘ you see, the 


| sheep have done the grubbing mostly, and a man 


don’t like to waste any.elbow grease.” 

This conversation of my neighbors at the fall fair 
on Hookertown Green, shows the drift of public 
sentiment on the sheep question. The fact is, we 
want more sheep—your wife wants them, and your 
children want them, and we must have them. The 
old ery of dogs will not do for this Commonwealth, 
for we have a dog law that keeps the curs under. 
They are roundly taxed, and if a sheep owner loses 
a sheep by dogs, he can present his bill to the Se- 
lect Men, and get something like the value of those 
destroyed. This is fair, and, on the whole, fosters 
sheep husbandry. We cannot have any kind of 
stock without encountering some enemies—and 
running some risks. Dogs are not half so danger- 
ous to sheep as skunks and weasels are to poultry. 
And yet we contrive to raise a respectable amount 
of chickens, ducks, turkeys, geese, and eggs, on al- 
most every farm, and these little items help to 
swell the farmer’s profits. The wool is a secondary 
matter, whether it be long or short, coarse or fine. 
We want sheep mainly for their flesh. It isa whole- 
some, well-flavored meat, and the dressing can be 
easily managed by the farmer himself, and with a 
little corning in summer, and none in winter, the 
eareass is readily disposed of. Farmers ought to 
eat more fresh meat, and would do so if they raised 
it upon their own farms.. There is not so much 
temptation to sell mutton as there is poultry, for it 
only brings about half the price. It probably goes 
quite as far in sustaining muscle. Then shee?,.8§ 


ants 12. aTecany 
touched upon by my neighbors. Any pasture where 
they run is constantly improving in its capacity to 
yield grass. Brush dies out under the constant 
cropping, weeds disappear, and the green smooth 
sod remains, and grows ranker each year. This ad- 
vantage is so great, that some very close observers 
say, the keeping of sheep costs the farm nothing. 
This is so. Then what we eat and sell from the 
flock is clear gain. Dea. Smith might have tolda 
good deal more than he did about Cotswold crosses. 
The fact is, he sells lambs from South-Down grades 


a 1 weet 


| by a Cotswold ram, that bring him on an average 


kill a wether in December, and hang him up in the | 


shop, and you can cut chops off of him a whole 
month, certain, and I guess all winter. My mutton 
allers gits eaten up so quick, that I never have a 
chance to know how long it would keep.” 

“Geta bigger kind of sheep,” said Dea. Smith, 
‘¢and you will have a chance to know. There is 
some difference between a skrimpy Merino that 
won’t cut ten-pound to the quarter, and a Cotswold 
grade that will weigh twenty-five-pound to the 
quarter and upwards. Hang up such a carcass, and 
you could have roast as well as chops all winter.” 

‘¢*T shouldn’t wonder if you’re right, neighbor,” 
said Seth, musing between the puffs. ‘‘ Where 
grass don’t cost much, you may as well have a big 
sheep as a little one, and mutton is about the same 
thing, greater or less.”’ 

“You are mistaken there,’? said the Deacon— 
“South-Down mutton, well fed, is much better eat- 
ing than any of your small breeds. The Cotswold 
cross enlarges the carcass, and puts a little more 
fat into the rather lean South-Down meat. The 
lambs are larger, and you could send them earlier 
to market, and get a better price. I would not 
have a Merino sheep on my farm.” 

“The wool is fine,” suggested Seth. 

‘“‘T know,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ but there is next 
to nothing of it—and there is not such a difference 





| stock we keep on our farms. 


nine to ten dollars each, every summer. And they 
are all turned off in the early part of the season, 
while there is flush feed in the pasture. Then the 
wool from the old sheep is an important item. It 
averages about fifty cents a pound, and the fleeces 
are large. The fact is, the Deacon ciphers close, 
and I have watched him so close for so many years, 
that I am prepared to “go it blind” on any thing 
that he concludes to crop his farm with. Iam ful- 
ly persuaded that if any thing did not pay, he would 
find it out as soon as the next man. I have tried 
sheep, and know they pay better than most other 
Connecticut might 
quadruple its sheep with profit next year. Let us 
have more mutton-chops and less pork. 


Hookertown, Ct., Yours to command, 
Jan. Ast, 1875. TimotHy BuNKER, Esq. 
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Evergreen Trees from Cuttings. 


——_o-— 


The letters received, asking about growing Ever- 
greens from cuttings, were referred to our cor- 
respondent at ‘‘The Pines,’’ whose reply was in- 
cluded in the ‘Notes’? sent last month, but 
were crowded out. He wrote: ‘I have been 
putting in quite a lot of cuttings of Evergreens, 
and I think if it were known how readily some 
evergreens were raised from cuttings, many more 
would grow them. I say some evergreens, as not 
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all can be propagated in this manner, but fortunate- 
ly it is generally the case that the small neat kinds 
suited to small grounds, that grow most freely. 
Knowing that nurserymen have houses especially 
for the propagation of conifers, amateurs are 
deterred from attempting it in a small way. I have 
grown a few each year, for several years, as it is 
very convenient to have a stock of nice little plants 
to give away, or to use in exchanging with one’s 
friends. Arbor Vites are among the easiest of 
trees to raise from cuttings. The common Arbor 
Vite is generally popular, but it is a waste of ground 
to grow this, if the 
Siberian and Pyramidal! Arbor Vites 

can be had, as these varieties are quite as hardy 
as the original, and very much handsomer. As an 
illustration of the ease with which these Arbor 
Vites take root, last fall a friend sent me three 
small bits in a letter, for a name ; though they had 
been cut two or three days, I stuck them in the 
sand of the greenhouse bench, and all three took 
root. To manage a quantity of cuttings, I use 
what the florists call a ‘‘ flat,’? which is a box about 
3 inches deep, made by dividing a soap-box. This 
is filled with sand, and in November cuttings 
about three inches long set in thickly, and the box 
put in the cellar until spring, taking care that it 
does not get dry during the winter. In the spring 
the boxes are set where they will be shaded during 
the heat of the day, and where they can be watered 
as needed, and in a few months the majority of the 
cuttings will be rooted. Other kinds can only be 
rooted by the application of heat, and if one has 
no greenhouse, a hot-bed can be made to answer. 
While some species root readily, others of the same 
genus do so with difficulty ; sometimes a variety 
cannot be propagated by cuttings, while the type 
will readily grow in that way, and vice versa. All 
these matters can only be learned by experiment. 
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Blackberries in Indiana in 1874, 
BY STEELE BROTHERS, LA PORTE, IND. 
en 

In accordance with the request of the Editor, we 
send some items about the varieties of Blackberries 
cultivated around here. 

There are but two varieties much cuitivated ; the 
Kittatinny and the Snyder. There are some Lawton 
and a few Wilson’s Early. All varieties bore 
‘abundantly this year. But it was the first full crop 
in three years. Last year all varieties were so 
much injured by the winter, that there were very 
few berries. In 1873 the Kittatinny did not bear at 
all. The Snyder not half acrop. The Snyder is a 
trifle more hardy than the Kittatinny, but not 
perfectly hardy with us. On our place they were 
killed the winter of 1871-72. And were generally 
so badly injured in the winter of 1872-78, that they 
did not bear half a crop. They were not killed 
outright like the Kittatinny, but grew and blossom- 
ed in the spring ; more than half the canes, before 
the crop was grown, died, and the berries dried up. 
We picked the past season from two rows of 
Wilson’s Early, each about 275 feet jong, a little 
over 10 bushels of berries. Being so much larger 
and finer looking than any other kind, they sell 
very readily. But after people get acquainted with 
them, they almost always prefer the Kittatinny on 
account of its superior flavor. The Kittatinny, 
with us, will hardly average as large as the Law- 
ton, neither is it here quite equal to it in flavor, 
when both are fully ripe. But the Kittatinny has 
the advantage of being eatable two or three days 
before it is thoroughly ripe, while the Lawton is 
very sour until it is just ready to drop off the bush. 
The Snyder is small, not averaging over two-thirds 
the size of the Kittatinny, nor is it equal to that in 
flavor. This we have proved by the following trial : 

A young man who had known the Snyder from 
the first, was always praising its superior flavor. 
To test the matter, we picked a quantity of each 
kind, Kittatinny and Snyder, being careful to have 
them as nearly alike as possible in size, shape, and 
ripeness. We had him try them without knowing 
which was which. He decided that the Kittatinny 











was very much the best berry. And this is the 
general opinion, if prices are any criterion. This 
season the Kittatinny sold readily at 15 cents per 
box, when the Snyder only brought from 10 to 12: 
cents. Some claim that the Snyder has*not so 
much core as the Kittatinny. But taking both of 
equal size and thoroughly ripe, the difference in 
core is so small as not to be perceptible, except to 
a very critical judge. The Snyder has one advan- 
tage over the Kittatinny, it is a more vigorous 
grower, for the first two or three years. This, if 
set out in the spring, will bear a good many berries 
the next year. But the Kittatinny will not do 
much under two years. The perfect blackberry for 
us, has not yet been brought here. What we want 
isa berry that is equal in size and quality to the 
Kittatinny, and perfectly hardy. If it should be 
thornless, so much the better. a 

We stop our blackberry canes at from 3 to 4 feet 
from the ground, and never had any trouble with 
premature blossoming. We do this once, and then 
let the side branches grow all the season. The 
following spring we cut these back to about a foot. 


The Respiration and Growth of Plants. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 





—— 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Nov. 28, we 
have at length a clear and good abstract of 
Corenwinder’s paper on Respiration and Digestion 
in Plants. Respiration, in plants as in animals, is 
an oxidation of the carbonaceous matters, and goes 
on continually, increasing or diminishing, however, 
with the activity or repose of the plant or animal. 
It is manifested, and its amount measured, by the 
giving off of carbonic acid gas. Digestion or as- 
similation is the reverse process as respects the 
storing up of carbonaceous matters, through the 
decomposition of carbonic acid, and is evinced and 
measured by the evolution of oxygen gas. In 
growing buds and shoots, and in forming foliage, 
the process of respiration is the most active. The 
plant—as we should put it—is then doing active 
work, and work means using up of material and 
force. Just as it costs the farmer a part of his 
crop to raise it and take it to market, so it costs 
the plant a part of its product to move and re-ar- 
range its particles when it grows. This work is at- 
tended by the giving out of carbonic acid in in- 
creased amount, for the same reason that the 
breathing is quickened by running up a hill. In 
the developed foliage, outspread in the light, the 
work of digestion or assimilation is the principal 
thing ; and the result is the making of material for 
growth. This work also uses up some already 
formed material, converting its carbon into carbonic 
acid; but this loss is unperceived, being masked 
and overbalanced by a far greater gain. For every 
one particle of vegetable matter which is now de- 
composed into carbonic acid and water and given 
out, probably twenty or thirty are recomposed in 
the assimilating process out of carbonic acid and 
water, and the oxygen of the former given out; so 
that the net result as to the airis the setting free 
of oxygen largely, as to the plant, the increase of 
vegetable maiter. 

Besides the carbonaceous eléments, there is the 
nitrogenous matter and the phosphates, and the 
like. These play the most important part in growth 
and in all vegetable action. They are accordingly 
most abundant in young and growing parts, or in 
parts preparing for future growth. A Lilac leaf 
dried in April was found to have nearly 28 per cent 
of nitrogenous matter to nearly 6§ of carbonaceous ; 
a Maple leaf at the same season as much as 41 per 
cent of the former to 53 per cent of the latter; but 
in October the nitrogenous matter of the Lilac-leaf 
was reduced to less than 9 per cent, of the Maple- 
leaf to less than 15 per cent. The phosphoric acid 
had decreased in a similar way. These precious 
materials, having served their purpose in the young 
and growing parts, bad been economized, had been 
largely transferred to other new parts, and finally 
accumulated and condensed in fruits and seeds, to 
provide for the nutrition of the next generation, 








or, in the grower’s hands to serve for the nutrition 
of another order of beings. The practical moral is, 
that young herbage and foliage are more nutritious, 
as well as more palatable than when old, as we well 
appreciate in the cases of a salad, beet-tops, 
spinach, asparagus, etc. ; but that fruits and grains 
offer similar nourishment in a much more con- 
densed form. 
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The Stock and Cion—Peaches., 


Upon more than one occasion we have ex- 
pressed our belief that much of the variation in 
quality, size of fruit, and time of ripening, 
that we see in different specimens of the same 
variety, is due to the character of the stock 
upon which that variety was budded or grafted. 
This is not a mere matter of scientific interest, 
but it is a question of dollars and cents to every 
orchardist in the country, and more especially 
to the grower of peaches, to whom more than 
to the one who raises apples and pears, the dif- 
ference of a few days in the time of ripening is 
of the greatest importance, and may decide the 
success of his season’s business. In July last, 
we published important testimony upon this 
point from Col. Wilkins, the great peach grow- 
er of Maryland, and since then other facts have 
come to our knowledge which point in the 
same direction. A gentleman of wide experi- 
ence in pomology, and an accurate observer, 
who, though he has withdrawn from active 
life, still continues his experiments with fruits, 
raised among other new seedlings a peach 
which he especially desired us to see; he for- 
warded us specimens of his favorite seedling, 
and in the accompanying note remarked, ‘‘ The 
samples I send you are from a tree originally a 
Hale’s, which I budded in ’72; it is now a beau- 
tiful bearer, equal in form and vigor fo its par- 
ent; but strange to say, the fruit ripens at 
least three weeks earlier. So much for the influ- 
ence of the stock upon the graft.”—This led to 
a further discussion of the subject in our cor- 
respondence, and we quote the following from 
among other matters of interest contained in 
the letters of the writer, whose name, were we 
at liberty to give it, would be recognized as one 
to whom pomology is largely indebted. He 
writes: “That the stock influences the time 
of ripening is most true, especially when the 
buds or grafts are set upon established trees. 
An acquaintance of mine, a good observer, and 
a nurseryman on a small scale, (Mr. Ross, of 
Westfield, N. J.), showed me two apple trees, 
side by side, which he had grafted with two 
pieces of the same cion; the variety was the 
King apple of New Jersey, which was then 
very rare, and having but one cion he cut it in 
two and grafted one-half with each. The 
stocks when grafted upon were some 8 or 4 
inches in circumference; note the result: One 
of the grafted trees ripened its fruit six weeks 
earlier than the other! I have seen the trees 
and the fruit, and am sure that the old gentle- 
man was to be perfectly relied upon.”. Our 
correspondent says further: ‘‘In regard to 
your views about grafting or budding upon im- 
proved stock, that is the result of good seed in- 
stead of the wild Virginia seedling, I am de- 
cidedly of your opinion—I use nothing else; 
still I cannot go so far as to establish the differ- 
ence between cling-stones and free-stones for 
stocks. * * * To resume, I would say 
place a sound, well matured bud or graft upon a 
healthy stock, and one which as near as can be 
ascertained, of the same season of blossoming 
and ripening.” There are other matters of in- 
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terest in our correspondence with this veteran 
pomologist, bearing upon other controverted 
points to which we may refer at another time. 
In reading these letters in which the ripe expe- 
rience of a long life is expressed almost with 
diffidence, we could not help regretting the 
modesty which shrinks from the notoriety of 
publication, while hundreds, as soon as they 
get, or think they have, a solitary idea, make 
haste to rush into print with it. 
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The Primitive Plumping Mill 
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The early settlers in this country who had 
no mills, as well as the pioneers of the present 
day, who are at a great distance from them, 
were, and still are, obliged to resort to various 
expedients to bring Indian corn, their chief 
and generally only grain, into an eatable con- 
dition. Perhaps the simplest method of pre- 
paring the grain, is to make what is known as 
hulled corn; the corn is boiled in lye from 
‘wood ashes, until tlie hull or skin of the grain 
readily separates; it is then washed and stirred 
‘to remove the hulls, soaked in successive 
Waters to remove all traces of the lye, and 
then boiled until tender. Even at the present 
day the Mexican peasantry prepare their corn 


A SETTLER’S PLUMPING 





in a similar manner; they remove the hull by 
the use of lye, and then instead of boiling the 
grain, they grind it to a paste on a stone called 
a metate, which is the chief article of furniture 
in every Mexican kitchen, (which usually in- 
cludes parlor and bed-room); this is a slab of 
hard stone, about a foot wide, and two feet 
long, elevated at one end by legs. The soaked 
grain is placed upon this, and by the use of a 
sort of stone rolling-pin moved briskly up and 
down, it is ground to a paste; this is then 
patted out into a tliin cake, and quickly baked 
upon an earthen oriron plate, beneath which are 
live coals. These cakes are called tortillas, and 
are the staple bread all over the country; they 
are sometimes made of wheat, but generally of 
corn. This method of using corn is purely 
Mexican, and no doubt derived by the Spanish 
settlers from the aborigines. While hulled 
corn is pleasant as a variety, and is at the present 
day sold in New England towns as a luxury, it 
becomes very tiresome as a regular food, and a 
poor substitute for corn cakes or bread made 
from meal. To obtain meal when a grist mill 
could only be reached by long journeys through 
the woods, over roads that were little more 
than foot-paths, or by a long voyage in a canoe 
or dug-out, the early settlers had recourse to the 





simple contrivance shown in the engraving. 
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MILL.—DrRawn By R. E. RoBINson.—Zngiaved for the American Agriculturist. 


This is called the plumping mill, (“plump : to 
fall suddenly or with violence,”) and is made 
by burning and digging out a cavity in a hard 
wood stump, until a rude mortar is formed; 
then a long and heavy pestle made also of hard 
wood, is attached to a long spring pole, and 
thus is formed a rude machine to be worked by 
one-man power. A slow and tedious method 
of obtaining meal, but one which many hardy 
pioneers have been content to follow until a 
better way could be found. It is a curious 
fact that the first patent granted in England, 
to the specifications of which drawings were 
attached, was for a kind of compound plump- 
ing mill, to be worked by horse or water-power, 
though some might find still more curious the 
fact that this invention was made by a woman. 
We have seen a copy of the original drawing 
at the Patent Office in Washington, which 
shows arow of 5 to 12 mortars, according to the 
kind of power used, the pestles were worked 
by a revolving shaft, the teeth upon which 
lifted the pestles and let them fail. The patent 
was granted in 1715, to “Thomas Masters, of 
Pensilvania, Planter, his Execrs, Admrs, and As- 
signees, of the Sole Use and Benefit of A New 
Invencon, found out by Sybilla his Wife, for the 
Clearing and Curing the Indian Corn Grow- 
ing in the Several! Colonies in America, etc.” 
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Wood Sorrels—Oxalis. 

Every autumn we see in the seed stores a box 
or pan of tiny bulbs, none of them larger than 
a hazel-nut, and some much smaller, marked 
‘‘ mixed oxalis,” and later in the season, when 
the hyacinths, tulips, and other bulbs, are near- 





THE G@THE PLANT.—(Chlorophytum Sternbergianum.)—(See next page.) 


ly all sold, the oxalis bulbs seem to be about as 
numerous as at first. From this we infer that 
amateur flower growers do not purchase many 
oxalis bulbs, which we are quite sure they 
would do did they know the capabilities of 
these insignificant looking bulbs, and how much 
pleasure they can afford at a small expense. 
There are a few native species of oxalis, the 
common yellow-flowered, (0. stricta,) with its 
clover-like leaves on erect or trailing stems, is 
common everywhere, and often a weed in gar- 
dens, and two others, with leaves and violet or 
reddish flowers, proceeding directly from the 
root, are found in woods and rocky places. The 
majority of the cultivated species are from 
South America, and the Cape of Good Hope; 
some are shrubby, others are herbaceous, with 
fibrous roots, and others are bulbous-rooted ; 
only the last-named can be procured at the seed 
stores, and there is among them a sufficient va- 
riety to meet the wants of the amateur grower, 
as they include species which have long and 
short stems, broad and narrow leaves, and white, 
yellow, rose-colored, crimson, and variegated 
flowers, some of which are fragrant. There 
are few flowers that do quite so well in win- 
dow culture as when grown in the greenhouse, 
but with proper care the species of oxalis will 
be found quite satisfactory, and we can advise 











those who never tried them, to procure a few 
bulbs of each of the leading sorts next fall, as 
soon as the dealers receive their stock, as they 
need to be planted early—in September if they 
can be had. The pots need plenty of broken 
crocks for drainage, then some fragments of dry 
cow dung—say a fourth full, then good garden 


soil to fill the pot. One, three, or half-a-dozen 
bulbs, according to their size, are put in a pot, 
pressing them down sideways into the soil an 
inch or less, according to their size; then press 
the soil down firmly, and set the pot in a shady 
place ; no water will be needed until the plants 
begin to grow, unless the soil should get very 
dry. When the plants are growing, give them 
plenty of light, and water according to their 
needs. When the flowering is over, and the 
leaves begin to fade, stop watering, and set the 
pots in a dry place where they will not freeze, 
and out of the reach of mice; the bulbs may 
be left in the earth until the season of re-pot- 
ting ; they will be found to have increased in 
number, some of them having bulbs far below 
the surface. Out of over a hundred species and 
varieties in cultivation, the dealers do not im- 
port more than six or eight, and then provok- 
ingly put them together, and sell them as “ mix- 
ed oxalis.” Insist on having the varieties dis- 
tinct and named. Probably one reason why so 
few persons buy oxalis bulbs, is because they 
are offered in mixed lots; all sensible people 
wish to know exactly what they are buying, and 
if a plant has not a distinct name, they do not 
care for it. Mixed bulbs and mixed seeds are 
a nuisance in most cases. A few of the gen- 
erally obtainable varieties are here enumerated : 











THE VARIOUS-COLORED, (Ozalis versicolor).— 
A pot of this in full bloom in the greenhouse 
reminded us to say a word in favor of these 
plants, and it furnished material for an engrav- 
ing, which. shows the free-flowering character 
of the species; for the convenience of carry- 
ing, it was tied to sticks, and was unfortunate- 


THE VARIOUS-COLORED OXALIS.—( 0. versicolor.) 


ly drawn in an unnatural position. It has q re- 
markably drooping habit, and hangs over. the 
sides of the pot in the most graceful manner, 
and is well suited to a suspended pot or basket. 
The leaves consist of three very narrow leaf- 
lets, notched at the end; the flowers are single 
on their slender stalks, and about an- inch 
across. In all the species the petals are twisted 
or convolute in the bud, each having one edge 
directed inwards, and overlapped by the pre- 
ceding petal, and its outer edge overlapping the 
next one, as in the diagram, (fig. 1), of a cross- 
section of a flower: this is not only the position 
of the petals in the bud, but that which the 
flowers take at night, and as most species open 
only in the sunshine, they 

are on cloudy days more 

[WN or less closed in this spiral 

/ manner. When the Vari- 
ous-colored Oxalis is ful- 
ly open, it is white within 
with a yellow eye; the 
under surface of each 
petal is white or slight- 
ly tinged with rose, and 
marked on the margin with a flarrow bright 
pink or red line or stripe. When the flower is 
in bud, or completely closed, it appears 
as if entirely red, but when only partly 


Fig. 1.—srcTIon. 
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closed, these red lines make it beautifully striped. 
Though not so large-flowered and showy as some 
others, this is, to our fancy, the prettiest of all, as 
it presents in its buds, its partly open and fully 
open flowers, a pleasing and everchanging variety. 

Bowrz’s Oxatis, (0. Bowici,) is one of the largest 
and finest species ; it has large, thick leaves, and 
flowers in clusters of 6 or 8 on a strong stalk ; they 
are nearly two inches across, and rose-colored. 
This is the earliest flowering species, and imported 
bulbs are usually injured by having started to grow. 
Some florists furnish it in pots, and it is best to get 
it in this way. 

THe FREE-FLOWERING OxALis, (0. floribunda,) 
has rosy-pink flowers, produced in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and continuing for a long time. 

THE YELLOW Oxatis, (0. flava,) has leaves with 
6 to 10 narrow leaflets, much like those of 0. versi- 
color, and large solitary flowers which are yellow, 
sometimes with a reddish edge. 

. Tue Goat’s-roor Oxa is, (0. caprina,) so-called 
because its leaflets have somewhat the shape of the 





Fig. 3.—CLOSED. 


Fig. 2.—oPen. 


print of a goat’s foot, has also yellow flowers, which 
are in large clusters, and somewhat fragrant. This 
has very small bulbs, and both leaves and flowers 
are exceedingly sensitive to light. This is sometimes 
incorrectly called O. flava. This list might be in- 
definitely extended, but as it gives examples of the 
different colors, it is sufficient to call attention to 
an exceedingly interesting genus of plants, and one 
which may be grown with fair success by those who 
have no greenhouse. 

A number of species are hardy in England, and 
we have most of these on trial, but as this is their 
first winter in the open ground, it cannot be said 
which, if any, will endure our winters. 

Reference has been made to the sensitiveness of 
the flowers of Oxalis to light, and it may be added 
that this is more or less shared by the leaves; 
which in almost all species take up a sleeping 
position at night; the leaflets droop and fold, and 
in some the leaf-stalk also droops. In the accom- 
panying diagrams, fig. 2 shows the day, and fig. 3 
the night position of a leaf. 
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Window-Gardening.— The Goethe Plant. 
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Some two years or more ago we were looking 
through the greenhouse of a friend, who stopped 
before a plant much like the one shown on the pre- 
ceding page, as the Geethe plant, and said, ‘‘ There 
is a capital plant, which you ought to write up 
and make popular.””—He picked off a couple of the 
little offsets borne upon the pendent stems, which 
were taken home and planted. Since then they 
have been growing on quietly in the greenhouse, 
and were nearly forgotten, until an article in the 
Gardener’s Magazine brought them to mind; the 
plants were looked up, and as they were not so 
well grown as the one figured in the Magazine, we 
have re-produced the engraving of the English 
journal. The plant in question has for its name 
- Chlorophyton Sternbergianum ; chloro-phyton means 
simply green plant, not very descriptive surely, and 
a translation of the whole name would be “ Stern- 
berg’s Green Plant’’; hut fortunately it has re- 
ceived a pleasanter name than that, and it is known 
in England as the Gethe plant, for the reason that 
it was a favorite with the poet, who admired its 
patient endurance of the dry air, dust, and other 
troubles, that beset a plant kept in a window the 





Section of the Lily Family, which includes the 
favorite Dracenas, and that very beautiful and 
popular climber, Myrsiphyllum, which is so gener- 
ally known as Smilax. The genus is a native of 
Africa and Australia, and contains but few species. 
This has graceful foliage of a fine green color, but 
the peculiar thing about it is its flower stems, which 
are very strong and slender, one or two fect long, 
and bear small and very inconspicuous white flow- 
ers; after the bloom is over, the flower-stems 
throw out young plants or offsets, as shown in the 
engraving, and these again produce flower-stems, 
which in turn bear other offsets, until on an old 
plant there is produced a perfect mass of threads 
and bright green tassels. In the moist atmosphere 
of the greenhouse the little plants form roots an 
inch or two long, and the plant propagates itself. 
The article in the Gardener’s Magazine, to which re- 
ference has been made, is by a correspondent, Mr. 
Trussler, who has some very sensible talk upon 
window-plants, which we should very gladly repro- 
duce did space permit; he restricts the number of 
really useful window-plants to a very few, and 
speaks of the Geethe plant as the “ best window- 
plant in the world.”’ He criticises with proper 
severity those who write works upon window- 
gardening, and run through the whole list of green- 
house plants, ‘‘ which are no more fit for window- 
culture than the oak-tree, the teazle, or water- 
lily,’”? aremark which will apply to similar works 
in this country. For the benefit of our Philadelphia 
friends, it may be remarked that the ‘‘German 
Ivy’ is placed among the select window-plants, 
and is spoken of as Senecio scandens, and not Mika- 
nia scandens, It is contrary to our custom to say 
much about plants that can not be readily obtained, 
though we sometimes do, as in this case, bring for- 
ward a plant that our florists ought to have. We 
advise them to import a stock of Chlorophyton, as 
they are very sure to have a demand for it, as it is 














year round. The plant belongs to the Asparagus 


one of those things which, if well grown, will sell 
itself. Our readers need not write to ask who has 
the plant, as we do not know, but any wide-awake 
florist will soon be able to supply their demands. 
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The Fumigation of Plants—Its Dangers. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
ae 

A lady has given me a ‘‘ piece of her mind ”—she 
has fumigated her plants and taken off every one of 
their leaves. As I recommend fumigation, she re- 
gards me as the cause of her trouble, and she ex- 
presses herself to that effect in words that I need 
not repeat. I have insisted upon, and do still main- 
tain the need of fumigating with tobacco, not only 
to destroy that pest of the plant grower, the green- 
fly, and other insects, but to prevent their getting 
established. I have been particular in my advice 
to use it regularly twice a week, at the rate of about 
half-a-pound to every 500 square feet of glass, and 
I still adhere to this as the best and easiest way of 
keeping a greenhouse clear of insects. If Dr. Jones 
leaves Pat Molloy some pills, of which he is to take 
one every three hours, and Pat not only takes them 
all at once, but takes also whatever other pills he 
can find about the house, he will do very much as 
my correspondent did, and the death of Pat would 
follow not less certainly than that of the lady’s 
plants. She had insects on her plants, and was bound 
to fix them, so she not only burned any quantity of 
tobacco, but, as she writes, ‘some sulphur.”” Her 
success was complete, for not an insect remains to 
feed upon the green pastures afforded by the leaves 
of her plants, and so thorough was the work, that 
the pastures are as leafless and dry as a maple grove 
in December ; and for this the lady thinks I am to 
blame! While professional gardeners find fumi- 
gating with tobacco the readiest and safest method 
of ridding the plants of insects, it sometimes hap- 
pens that amateurs, from not following the direc- 
tions, or from want of experience, injure their 
plants. Such had better make use of tobacco in 
some other form, and we give two methods, which 
will be found quite as efficacious as smoking. One 
of these is tobacco in the liquid form, prepared by 
steeping one pound of tobacco stems, (such as are 














usually thrown away by cigar makers,) in about 
five gallons of water, this gives a liquid about the 
color of strong tea, which, if syringed over and un- 
der the leaves of plants twice a week, will effectu- 
ally prevent any injury from that pest—the green 
fly. The other is to use tobacco dust, which 
is the sweepings of tobacco warehouses, and a very 
cheap article. This is most effectively applied on 
rose bushes or other plants out doors in the morn- 
ing when the dew is on, or if used upon plants in 
the greenhouse, they should first be syringed, so 
that the dust will adhere to the leaves. No special 
quantity is required, only care should be taken that 
the dust is distributed among the leaves pretty 
thoroughly, as no injury will result to the plants 
from its application, no matter how much is ap- 
plicd.—For insects upon fruit trees, roses, and other 
shrubs, outside, tobacco dust is an excellent and 
cheap application. It is sold in quantities as low 
as $5 per hundred pounds, and is retailed in pack- 
ages at 10c. per lb, by most of the agricultural and 
seed warehouses. I must here enter a protest 
against the use of the fumes of burning sulphur in 
the greenhouse. When sulphur is sprinkled upon 
the hot-water pipes, or upon that part of a flue, the 
temperature of which is not much over 200°, it 
slowly vaporizes, and may be used with benefit, but 
when set on fire, as was done by my correspondent, 
whose disastrous experience called out this article, 

the most corrosive acid fumes are given off, which, 

in even small quantities, are destructive to plant 
life. {I remember a case in which the person in 
charge of a grapery, loaded with nearly a ton of 
ripening fruit, wishing to destroy the red spider that 
had begun to attack it, opened the door at each end 

of the house, put a pound of sulphur on a red-hot 

shovel, and walked through the house with it. 

Every leaf and every bunch of fruit were destroyed, 

and the vines permanently injured.. Don’t burn 

sulphur in a greenhouse. 
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SPARROWS AND FRvuIT-GROWERS.—Many Euro 
peans have predicted that the introduction of spar- 
rows into this country would ultimately be regret- 
ted. That they destroy insects there is no doubt, 
but their work is not entirely beneficent ; and mel- 
ancholy accounts have been told of loss to the 
farmers by the havoc the sparrows make in their 
grain. In France the sparrow appears as an enemy 
to the pear-grower, and unless the trees are ata 
long distance from any houses, the sparrow being 
an eminently stay-at-home bird, they often have 
during the winter their fruit-buds attacked by the 
sparrows, and one case is mentioned in which the 
trees upon a place, which usually produced an 
abundance of pears, one season did not show a 
single flower, every bud having been destroyed by 
these little birds. Their attacking the buds has 
been attributed to thirst, but in this case a stream 
ran the whole length of the orchard. Prof. Lev- 
esque, of Cherbourg, in experimenting with meth- 
ods of preventing this trouble, found that when 
the fruit-buds of the trees were painted over with 
red lead and water, the birds would not touch them. 
That method will do for France, where pears are 
reckoned by the dozen, but with us who estimate 
by the barrel, it would be of no use. 
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Cheap Manures for Market and Farm 
Gardens, 
BY J. B. ROOT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
ee 


We frequently read that ‘‘ out West’ the farm- 
ers burn their straw, and move their barns to get 
away from the manure. I am so unfortunate ag 
not to live in such a neighborhood, but on the con- 
trary, find my neighbors just as anxious to “buy, 
beg, or steal’’ manure, as I am, so that after get- 
ting all the stable manure I can, I am still short, 
and compelled to seek other fertilzers. While 
using in greater or less degree all of them, none 
have proved so cheap and so profitable as green 
manuring, i. ¢., growing crops to be turned under 
before maturity. 

In sections where clover does well, that is of 
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course one of the best, but in this latitude rye has 
been my most profitable green manure, and I think 
is especially adapted to gardeners’ needs. Some 
years ago just at planting time, I found myself 
short of suitable land for still another variety of 
seed melons, which I was obliged to grow, and 
leased ten acres of land upon which was growing a 
crop of rye. I turned under the rye with a chain 
on the plow, about the middle of May, and planted 
Nutmeg Melon. The occasional straws sticking 
up, gave the field a ragged appearance for a time, 
but when the mid-summer drouth was upon us, 
and other fields succumbed, this one looked as 
fresh and vigorous as could be, and in fruiting even 
excelled the promise its appearauce gave. The 
yield of seed was more than one-half larger than 
on similar land in good heart, but not green 
manured. I have practiced green manuring ever 
since, and always with satisfaction. Its benefit 
seems to be due not only to the available fertility 
it furnishes, but also to its mechanical effect on 
the soil, and thus maintaining moisture through 
our worst drouths. I sow rye thickly—about 6 
pecks to the acre—and early if possible, so that 
the plants shall stool out before winter, endure the 
exposure better, and make a quicker and larger 
growth in the spring. If any coarse manure can 
be spared, we spread it broadcast during the win- 
ter. It protects the rye from winter killing, and 
like all winter and spring top-dressing, induces in- 
creased growth, and both directly and indirectly 
helps the subsequent crop. 

Rye seems especially adapted to the farm garden- 
er’s use, since a large portion of his crops are out 
of the way in time to sow it, and moreover a num- 
ber of tender vegetables can not be planted until 
well into May, by which time the growth is as 
large as can readily be turned under. In this way 
it ntMizes the land during that portion of the year, 
When it would otherwise be idle, and in which no 
other crop can be grown. Upon the farm too it 
comes in nicely, if the succeeding crop is to be 
corn, roots, or late potatoes, and more particular- 
ly sowed corn for fodder, for which it seems 
to be especially adapted. Even after corn I suc- 
ceed well with it, sowing it broadcast and culti- 
vating it in leaving the corn hills standing, as they 
gather snow and help to protect the rye in winter. 

I have sown peas—common ficld varieties, Mar- 
rowfats, or,any damaged seed of tall varieties— 
after early potatoes, even as late as middle of 
August, and when at their largest, some time in 
October, turned them under, and used the ground 
for early spring planting, and found it excellent. 
It is superior to rye only in this respect, that the 
ground is available for the earliest plantings. 

Buckwheat makes an excellent manure, when 
the ground is ready for it in season, being of quick 
growth, great bulk, and permeating the soil with 
roots, while the tops cover the surface and choke 
out all weeds; but it must be grown and turned 
down between frost and frost, at just the time 
when every foot of the gardener’s soil is occupied, 
so that I have found but limited use for it, except 
on very poor soils which were unavailable until 
more heart could be given them. 

Sowed corn is subject to quite the same com- 
mendation and criticism. Each is excellent in 
fitting land for turnips, grown in place of a sum- 
mer fallow. Upon land too poor to sustain a crop, 
being a light gravelly soil with little vegetable 
matter, I have sowed corn thickly in May, and 
turned it under early in August; and then sowed 
Marrowfat peas, which were turned under early in 
November. These gave sufficient substance to the 
soil to mature excellent crops of lettuce and 
flower seeds the next season, receiving in addition 
a slight top-dressing of fine manure. I think green 
manuring especially valuable on light soils. 

Of course I would myself, and would recommend 
to others to get every fork full of manure to be had, 
= i. a upon the same land I would 
i, Ths — tea manure whenever practica- 
manure per sth; is te — a —_— = 
rye diene ee All this is done 

J green crop. Seed and labor 
together, cost me but $3.50 per acre, I can not say 





that it adds as much fertility to the soil as 40 loads 
of manure, but I do say that in our drouthy sea- 
sons, it produces as great an increase of crop as do 
40 two-horse loads of good manure. How much 
of this is due to its ability to resist drouth, and 
how much to increased fertility, Ican notsay. It 
certainly pays to practice it, and to practice it 
largely, even on the land well supplied with stable 
manure, as that increases the vigor and growth of 
the green crop, which is immediately with additions 
returned to the soil. 

All these crops are so heavy that they must be 
“ chained down,” i. e., a heavy chain is hung from 
the end of the whiffletree cross-bar to the plow 
boam, with clack onough so that. it. drags just ahead 
of the uprising furrow, and thus pulls down every 
stalk into the empty furrow as nicely as it could 
be laid byhand. With this as much can be neatly 
covered as the enipty furrow will hold. 


THE RIOUSEHOLD. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
EN 


‘6 Sex in Education.”’ 


Those who have daughters to educate, ought to 
read this book. It is nota new one, having been 
before the public at least a year, but it has just 
fallen to my lot to give it a careful reading—the 
more careful because the notices of it which I had 
seen in the papers, were mostly calculated to pre- 
judice me against it. But the book seems to me a 
very useful one, and I should suppose that its 
author has at heart the true happiness of woman, 
as well as the welfare of the race in general. He 
would not limit the intellectual advantages of 
women, but he would so arrange these, that girls 
would feel encouraged to exercise and cultivate 
their minds in such ways as do not conflict with 
their natural and healthy development as women. 

There are so many other things that hinder the 
healthy growth of girls, and destroy the womanly 
powers of women, that it seemed at first a little 
cruel when Dr. Clarke, of Harvard University, 
pitched upon this particular one—a wrong method 
of education—end spoke so strongly. But he sees 
clearly the other causes of woman’s ill health, and 
speaks cordially of the new dress reform move- 
ment, and of the need of dietetic and social 
reforms. He takes one thing at a time—sex in 
education—and writes as though he has no “ fear of 
falling into his own ink-pot,’’ as Emerson says. It 
is no part of his work in this volume, to discourse 
of the evils that war against womanhood in later 
life, so a few criticisms which some of us elderly 
over-worked women have made, were uncalled for. 

The law made plain by Brown-Sequard, in his 
lectures on the nerves—that the human body can not 
do two things well at the same time—is the basis of 
Dr. Clarke’s drgument. He thinks that one reason 
why women suffer very greatly from all manner of 
distressing female ailments, is because girls are put 
to school and required to do too much brain work, 
and to do it too regularly and persistently during 
those years, between thirteen and twenty-five, 
when nature is seeking to develop and perfect in 
them, that wonderful reproductive apparatus, so 
essential for their own happy destiny as women 
and as mothers of the human family. 

It is to be hoped that those who read the book, 
will have sense enough to apply the laws of health 
and growth there explained, to all departments of 
education, physical, moral, mental, social, industri- 
al, etc. Though a very useful book in its way, and 
at this time, it is by no means ‘the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” I did not find in it 
that “coarseness,” and “insulting tone toward 
women,” which some women have professed to 
discover—less coarseness indeed than in some of 
those reviews. The author does not write as one 
who thinks of women as “weighted by her sex,” 
in the race of life, nor does he seem to consider 








woman entirely from the physical stand-point. He 
speaks of essential and distinctive womanhood, as a 
source of gréat and peculiar power, in intellectual 
and spiritual life, when it, (or sex itself), is not 
‘“‘ weighted” by excessive burdens of labor or care. 
In speaking of the delicacy and dangers that ac- 
company womanhood, he also speaks of its corres- 
ponding privileges, which none can understand bet- 
ter than those mothers, however poor and sick, 
who sometimes feel the most tender pity for fathers, 
because they can never possibly know the wonder- 
ful sweetness of little babes, as such mothers know 
it. He deserves the hearty thanks of cultivated 
women, for his testimony from his own medical 
experience, that maternity is not generally wnwel- 
come to educated women. 
A Rustic Porch. 

Speaking of Rustic Porches, (vide, Agriculturist 
for Dec. 1874, page 462). I wish I had a sketch of 
the very simple but very pleasant porch over the 
doorway of a log-house, where some of the earlier 
numbers of these papers were written. I meant to 
make a drawing of the-pretiy cottage—pretty 
because symmetrical in shape, and ornamented by 
so tasteful a porch—but when I sat out upon the 
lawn admiring it and its forest background, I 
always had a babe in my lap, or close beside me. 
That is not the only log-cabin where the Agricultur- 
ist is taken, and for the help of log-cabin readers, 
also for the edification of those who wonder wheth- 
erthere truly can be such a thing as “love in a cot- 
tage,” and dare not experiment for themselves, let 
me try to describe that little porch. . Judging from 
memory, I think it was only five feet by three, the 
outer posts being set three feet from the house 
wall, and five feet apart. This gave room for two 
short low benches, each side the doorway, set facing 
each other. The posts were unpeeled tree-stems, 
four or five inches in diameter. There were four 
of these in front—the two corner posts and two 
between these, each a foot from the corner posts, 
or three feet apart. The whole—the sides and 
front—except the opening in front three feet wide 
for a passage, was enclosed with a coarse lattice 
work of unpeeled hickory twigs, from an inch to 
two inches in diameter. These twigs were nailed 
diagonally from post to post, about eight inches 
apart, interlacing each other, making diamond- 
shaped openings or lattice work. Two posts set 
against the house wall, five feet apart and opposite 
the front corner posts, with poles across from one 
to another, the front posts being a little shorter 
than the ones next the house, gave the support for 
a slightly sloping shed or lean-to roof of boards. 

There are few cottagers so poor that they can 
not have such a porch, for it is very quickly made, 
as well as cheap in materigls. The house was 
pleasanter, even in mid-winter, for the presence of 
the porch, and in summer, when the wild cucum- 
ber vines and morning glories clambered over it and 
upon the roof, it was truly “‘a thing of beauty.” 

Patterns for the New Under-garments. 

The Dress Committee of the N. E. Women’s 
Club, advertise that they have taken rooms at 25 
Winter street, Boston, Room 15, over Chandler’s 
dry goods store, where they may be visited in busi- 
ness hours, or addressed by those wishing patterns 
or information. The price. for a pattern of the 
chemiloon or the gabrielle underskirt, (or any single 
garment, I believe) is twenty-five cents. They also 
have cotton and woolen chemiloons for sale. 

A reader of the Agriculturist has sent me patterns 
and a cambric model, of a combination garment of 
her own invention, which she calls the ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion Suit.”” It is similar to the chemiloon, with 
the addition of a gored underskirt attached at the 
waist. The waist of the garment is cut quite long, 
and somewhat basque-shaped, goring out over the 
hips. The fronts are cut away overthe bosom, and . 
a full strip inserted—like an unlined yoke waist 
with a very wide belt—a belt shaped by the darts 
of the basque. These patterns are kept for sale by 
Susan Taylor Converse, of Woburn, Mass., I do not 
know their price. 

I see that Mrs. J. G. Swisshelm, of Chicago, also 
comes forward as an inventor of a garment, which 
seems to be a combination of shirt and drawers, 
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which she calls the “chemlin.”” She also has pat- 
terns for sale—price twenty-five cents. 

Without doubt, scores of other inventors of this 
sensible sort of undergarment might be hunted up. 

Twelve years ago I made myself two cotton- 
flannel suits, which were high-necked waists and 
long under-drawers combined. I thought then that 
I showed my good sense by making the sleeves 
long enough to reach my elbows—for in those days 
a thin muslin or lace undersleeve was considered 
sufficient protection for a lady’s arm below the 
elbow. It does seem now as though woman is at 
last to be clothed, and in her right mind. Hitherto 
the female human body has been made subservient 
to the display of drapery and trimmings. Before 
long we shall have it really clothed from head to 
foot, and then, when we show by our deeds that 
we believe that ‘‘ the body is more than raiment,”’ 
(here is a text for the Rev. gentleman who sent to 
the Agriculturist office for patterns of the garments 
mentioned in the December Topics,) then we shall 
begin to have some clear ideas of real beauty. 








White Gems should always be made of the 
best of fine flour and new milk, with a little salt, 
beaten well together into a stiff batter, too stiff 
for griddle cakes—or into a soft dough, too soft 
for biscuit—and baked in a hot oven in‘ gem pans, 
made hot before the dough is dipped in. These 
are the best of “‘ warm biscuit,’? I think. You 
ean put in baking powder, but do try them without. 
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Milk-Pans.—A Farmer’s Wife writes: If 
the lady who thinks her way best for washing 
milk-pans, in a former No., will use a flannel cloth 
in the lukewarm water, she will find that it will 
facilitate the labor. 

treet tt 
The Flying-Goose Patchwork. 
es 

I have been asked to give a description of “ the 
‘ote geal and ats I think it is the ped —- 








big. lL —MAKING THE SECTION. 
est pattern for a silk quilt), I will endeavor to do 
so. Take two squares of silk, one light and one 
_ about three inohes square, (larger if you 
choose,) double each 
square diagonally across 
the center, and cut it in 


two. You haye now 
two pieces of light, and 
two pieces of dark. Di- 
vide each piece of dark 
silk again in two. -Join 
them asin fig.1. Plain 
silks produce a better 
effect than figured ones. 
Join the sections as in 
figure 2. Each stripe 
should be uniform in 
color: e. g., light yel- 
low center, maroon cor- 
ners ;—pale-pink cen- 
ter, dark-grey corners ; 
— light-green center, 
; dark-brown corners. Do 
wi ave. % not join your stripes to- 
aulbget tere enough of them completed to 
the entire quilt ; then lay them on the bed, and 
e them artistically to suit the eye before you 
to sew them together ; for you will find you 
ito change their.positions very often before 
quite — you. When you are making 
4 n will probably say ‘‘ What in 

: ‘aonat cutting all those pieces of 


.does not help send out heat. 


ing? Andis there any nicer present—for the ba- 
by’s crib,—for Papa’s sofa, or for Mamma’s bed— | 
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Fig. 3.—THE QUILT COMPLETE. 
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than a silk quilt? Fig. 3 gives you an idea of how 
the stripes look when sewed together. The num- 
ber of stripes required will of course depend upon 
the size of your original square. A. BN. 





Kindling Fires—“ Fools vs, Philosophers.” 


The trite old saying has it, that ‘it takes a fool 
or philosopher to build a firo well.’’—How this 
adage originated, or why it is used, we can not tell ; 
perhaps it means that a fool blunders into it, and 
the other party does it ‘ philosophically.” Tire- 
heat is produced—or evolved, brought out, made 
sensible— by a chemical combination, that is, by the 
union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon or 
coal of the wood. These two elements combinc, 
producing carbonic acid gas, which goes off into 
the air in an invisible state, and the union of the 
two gives out heat that was before latent or in- 
sensible. Only one-fifth part of the air is oxygen. 
The other four-fifths are nitrogen, a substance that 
does not unite with the wood, and therefore it 
To make fire burn 
faster, we blow it, that is, drive more air upon it, 
and of course more oxygen. (The chemist some- 
times makes an artificial atmosphere of oxygen, 
containing no nitrogen. 


To save blowing with our lungs, or with a bellows, 
we construct chimneys or stove-pipes. Warm air 
is lighter than cold air, and rises up just as light 
substances rise in water. As this air rises in the 
confining pipe or chimney, cold air rushes in to 
take its place below—it is thus drawn in instead of 
being blownin. This draft, bringing more air and 
therefore more oxygen, makes the fire burn faster. 

In starting a fire, the thing to be aimed at is, to 
make the air drawn in by the upward draft concen- 
trate just where the fire is still feeble. In a stove 
or furnace put the kindlings, and start the fire close 
by the small opening, so that the inward draft will 
and must strike right upon the point where the fire 
is kindled. If it be started back a few inches, only 
a part of the incoming current will hit the fire, the 
rest will go round it. Ina fire-place, put the larger 
sticks in rear and front, and so arrange the small 
stuff that the rising current of air will be compelled 
to come right through it. Arrange the larger fuel 
to be ignited so that the first fire will be drawn be- 
tween pieces lying near enough together to help 
warm each other. Very often, when a fire is to be 
started over a wide grate in a stove or furnace, it is 
well to cover up part of the grate with flat pieces 
of wood, or ashes, or paper, so as to concentrate the 
draft of air at the point where the fire is to be 
started. As it increases, the wood or paper will be 
burned out, or the ashes can be raked out. In a 
broad bottom furnace, we often fill up one side, or 








endeee together again?” 








In this wood will burn | 
intensely, and even a piece of iron will burn in it.) | 





But might you not better be doing that than noth- | all around the outside, with ashes and cinders, dur- 


ing warmer weather, so that in the remaining por- 
tions there will be draft enough to keep up a small 
fire. By noting the philosophy of concentrating 
the draft, above referred to, one can kindle a fire 
quickly and with a very little fine stuff. Unreason- 
ing “help” often use a large basketful of kind- 
lings, prepared with no little labor, or a peck of 
charcoal, to get a hard-coal fire started. By show- 
ing them the proper arrangement of fuel, a small 
quantity of shavings or splinters, with a few larger 
pieces of wood or charcoal, placed in a compact 
mass, and so that the current of air will strike 
them, will produce heat enough to ignite the hard 
eoal immediately in contact, and that will soon ex- 
tend a strong heat to the whole surrounding 
mass. A slight covering of fine ashes upon the 
surface of the hard coal, except right over the 
kindling point, will greatly help starting the fire. 
After the coal is well ignited through at one point, 
the ashes will drop down, or can be easily stirred 
out from below. We have often started up an al- 
most extinct coal fire by spreading a few flat chips 
over the top, except just where there was a little 
fire left, as this concentrated the draft there and 
started it into new vigor. These are small items, 
some may think, but it is better to be the “ philo- 
sopher” than the “ fool’’; and further, aside from 
the saving of fuel, how much is often lost in the 
morning’s comfort, and in the day’s business, be- 
cause ‘‘the fire wouldn’t start this morning,” 
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The “Daisy Mat—How to Make It. 


The Daisy mat is made of Berlin wool, floss-silk, 
or cotton embroidery thread, or similar material 
that may be frayed out with a comb, to form the 
daisies and the fringe. It is made upon a frame 
either square, oblong, Oval, or round. The fratmeq 
are made of four strips of wood, an inch and & 
half wide, an inch thick, and 
twelve inches long; these are 
grooved upon one edge with 
&@ common grooving plane, 
such as is used in matching 
flooring boards. The grooved 
edges are then notched with 
square notches, regularly and 
evenly an inch apart, and the 
ends of the strips arg fastened 
together to form a square 
frame, as shown in the figures 
land 2. The complete frame 
is scen in part at fig. 3. The 
mat is made by taking the 
wool or other material of se- 
lected colors, wound for con- 
venience into balls, and lap- 
ping it across the frame into 
the grooves ; about 25 threads 
of coarse wool are needed in each lap and groove. 
With finer thread more will be required. When the 
frame is covered one way, it is lapped the other 
way, so that the laps cross each other. In lapping, 
the threads should not be stretched, but kept 
moderately loose, or the mat will shrink when fin- 
ished. Then with a 
coarse linen or silk 

hread,the intersections 
of the laps are tied 
tightly, by crossing the 
threads, as shown in 
fig. 3, from a tob. It 
will maneh facilitate this 
work, if a coarse needle 
is used upon the thread, 
by which it is passed 
between the laps. When Fig. 
every crossing issecure- —~ 
ly tied, always upon the back of the mat, the frame 
is turned, and upon the other side a sharp-pointed 
pair of scissors is passed through about three 
quarters of the threads of the lap, exactly in the 
center between the ties. Three-fourths of every 
lap is thus cut through, at the front or upper side 
of the mat, exactly half way between the tie 
threads or intersections of the laps, as seen at 
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3.—MAKING THE MAT. 
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fig. 4. The short ends of wool thus made, form the 
rays of the daisies, and when these are combed 
up with a fine-tooth comb, the edges become some- 
what frayed, and form a ball very similar to the 
center of the flower of a daisy. The threads are 
then cut with a sharp penknife, all around the 
frame in the center of , 
the groove, which frees 
the mat from the frame. 
The fringe around the 
edges is then combed 
out, and the mat ap- 
pears as in fig.5. By 
choosing proper colors 
and material, very hand- 
some mats for various AT A NALD ail 
uses may be made.pe. 4 vem 
White floss-silk, or cot- a a 
ton, will make beautiful toilet mats, sulphur yel- 
low also makes a delicate mat. Green and crange, 
red, white, and blue, or other mixtures of wool, 
make useful lamp mats, or table mats for vases, 
clocks, inkstands, and a very large variety of other 
ET arn nog uses. These mats may 
Ni WW. ve washed many times, 
Ee ee , Will stand very rough 
= usage, and if securely 
= tied, are almost in- 
’ destructible by ordinary 
, wear. The mat from 
7 which fig. 4 is drawn, 
? has been in use since 
1855, and is now as good 
as new. After being 
washed, the mats shrink 
somewhat, and are improved both in appearance 
and for service. For each size of mat, a different 
frame is needed, and by using a large frame with 
two-inch notches, woolen rags may be cut into 
strips as for rag-carpet filling, and used to make 
very serviceable door mats and rugs. 
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Fig. 5.—MAT COMPLETE. 
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When to Eat and How to Cook Cabbage. 


—_—_o— 


Faith Rochester writes in reply to a note from the 
editor : Did I plan to have cabbage for breakfast in 
that bill of fare for a week, I sent off last week ? 
Ido not remember. I asked the family at dinner 
to-day, ‘‘ Did we ever have cabbage for breakfast ? 
and no one could remember that we ever did, but I 
could see that no one of them thought there would 
be anything improper in the proceeding. I re- 
member that two things in particular interfered 
with the carrying out of that programme. One of 
the little ones took cold and was quite unwell, and 
ate very little of only the simplest food, and one 
went over to grandpa’s for a few days, so that there 
was an unusual amount of ‘ warming over’’ that 
week. Then grandpa brought us a chicken, which 
made two meals. 

The editor “ pitched into” me as follows: ‘‘ Cab- 
bage for breakfast! Shade of the departed Blot! 
But why did you not say how—raw—boiled—or 
that abomination to the nose and the stomach— 
fried. Cabbage for breakfast for women:and babies 
should not stand ‘unqualified and unexplained. I 
am not making fun at you, but really desirous to 
know how a woman who talks about hygiene, 
physiology, dress-reform, stomach-reform, and all 
—does eat cabbage for breakfast, if at all.’ 

I suppose that the editor dresses his cabbage with 
vinegar, or has it cooked with vinegar—as we never 
do. [Nor we.—Ep.] I should like the taste of it, 
but one tea-spoonful of it (or any preparation with 
vinegar) would surely give me a sick headache, as 
I learned long ago by repeated experiments. Of 
course it is not so with every one. 

We like our cabbage cooked like cauliflower, and 
it is almost as good. It is cooked with milk, and I 
never dreamed that it was unwholesome. Like 
most vegetables of the kind, there is not much 
nourishment in cabbage, and it could not be sub- 
stituted for graham bread or meat, but used with 
either, it supplies wholesome vegetable juices, and 
if palatable does good, as every harmless thing 








does ‘which helps to make up a pleasing variety. 
Is it not so, my critical friend ? 

And why not for breakfast? Ihave lost my copy 
of that bill of fare, and the Jan. Agriculturist (which 
will contain it I suppose) has not yet come to hand. 
I wonder what other dishes were to be eaten at the 
same meal. Gems of any kind, or anything that 
will go well with cauliflower or turnips—as pota- 
toes and beef. If cabbage (cooked as we cook it) 
seemed to me so hard of digestion, as it appears to 
be reckoned by the editor, I would as soon eat it 
for breakfast as for dinner. [Cabbage is one of the 
most nutritious as well as one of the most indi- 
gestible of vegetables, and quite unfitted for per- 
sons with weak stomachs. It contains about 92 
per cent of water; in the dried state 83 parts of 
cabbage contain as much nutriment as 100 parts of 
wheat, When eaten raw, it digests in half the time 
it does when cooked.—Ep.] It is a common ex- 
perience with persons who get accustomed to two 
meals a day, that the heartier meal works best in 
the morning. *‘Grandpa”’—who has had a life- 





long tug with his stomach, but who by great care- 
fulness in late years has come at last to be stronger 
and healthier than ever before in his life—often 
says, “If I am going tohave cake, 
give it to me in the morning, so 
that I can work it off.” For sup- 





PUZZLE PICTURE—HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


“ 





How we Grow! 


When I was a “ jacket-and-trowserser,” the good wo- 
man whocame and made up my clothes, was always 
cautioned to “ allow for growing.” This family of boys 
and girls has got to be so large, that the Publishers have 
been obliged to “‘allow for growing.” You need not tell 
anybody, but I will quietly inform you, that the old folks 
have been pushed about in a most remarkable manner, 
to make room for you young folks. The Publishers have 
given you over one-half more room than you had before ; 
yct in doing this they have not given the older readers 
any less, but on the contrary, they have more reading 
matter than ever before. So we are all better off. Father 
and mother will have more, and you youngsters will have 
more, and so we sail along in the new year with colors 
flying. Hurrah for the Publishers! Hurrah for the boys 
and girls! says Tue Doctor. 


_—_—_ _ b> 0) a 


441.—Puazzle Picture, and a good one, 
too, as we think, as it tells us something about the life of 
: : that Jack, dear to all boys and 
girls, who know the story of 
“The House that Jack Built.” 
There was a “rat that ate the 
malt that layin the house that 
7 Jack built,” and we might think 
that he was a brewer, were it 
not that the idea of a farmer 
is suggested by ‘‘ The ‘cow with 
‘ crumpled horn who tossed the 
| dog that worried the cat that 
| killed the rat that ate the malt 
‘| that lay in the house that Jack 
_ built."—Until we saw this pic- 
i deed, ture, we did not know that Jack 
| was a gardener, but he must 
have been, and a good gardener 
too, with his close fence, his 
hotbeds, and his cold-frames. 
After you have sufficiently ad- 
mired Jack’s garden, perhaps 
you would like to see the 
* House that Jack built.”—It is 
there in plain sight, and per- 
haps after you have once seen it, 
it will be difficult to help seeing it. It is generally the 
case with puzzle pictures that they never puzzle but 
once—but it is fun to see others bother about them. 











per he wants only his bread and 
butter, and some warm drink. +As 
to the propriety of cabbage for, 
breakfast, I have nothing to say. 
None of my readers suspect me of 
being much influenced by Fashion 
in such a matter. ' 
How to Cook Cabbage. 


Chop the cabbage head fine, or 
cut it as smallas you can well with 
a knife. Half of an average head 
is sufficient for a meal. Put it 
into a kettle, and pour over it 
about a pint of boiling water. 
Cover it, and keep it boiling 
steadily, (not letting it burn dry 
by too hard boiling), for half an 
hour. Pour off what water re- 
mains—the cabbage itself supplies 
some water in cooking—and pour 
in a tea-cupful—or two if you like 
—of good milk, salting to taste. Let 
all boil up together, and it is done. 
If you put in considerable milk, it 
will be much liked if poured 
over “‘white gems’’ split in two. 

mega 

BOILED ONIONS WITH MILK OR 
Cream Gravy.—Put the peeled 
onions in a good deal of boiling 
water, and keep them boiling 
steadily for an hour. Pour off the 
water and turn into the sauce pan 
(for a dozen onions) nearly a pint of 
good anilk, as creamy as you can 
afford. Salt to taste. When it boils up, thicken 
with flour stirred to a smooth paste in water. 


THE DISCOVERY. 





THE PURSUIT. 





THE LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Just a Bit of Nonsense.—Young folks 
like ‘‘nonsense pictures,” and we have seen old folks 
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laugh at them. These pictures are what artists call 
silhouettes. May be you would like to know what sil- 
houettes are, and why they are socalled. They are gen- 
erally solid black drawings upon a light ground, and in 
modern times were first made known by Etienne 
de Silhouette, who was in 1759 the French Minister 
of Finance, or what we call in this country the 
Secretary of the Treasury. But this style of draw- 
ing was known in very early times, and long be- 
fore the stian Era, vases and other pieces of 
pottery were ornamented in the most beautiful 
manner with drawings, made in this way. So after 
this bit of -history, let us look at our nonsense 
silhouettes, which quite explain themselves. The 
early bird who found the worm, did not happen 
to be the cockerel. The progress of the story 
is well told, but there does not seem an end to it— 
perhaps you will say that, so far as the worm is 
concerned, the last picture shows that there are to ends. 


‘ 
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*‘ Green Boys.’’ 


We haye seen a Jot of city or village boys gather around 
& boy from the back country, and make fun of him, and 
talk about his “‘ greenness,” because he was not up to 
all their ways of acting, and very often ways of mischief. 
And very often the country-boy feels chagrined about it, 
and goes home quite sad..... Yesterday we were having a 
chat with some city boys, sons of wealthy parents, and in 
our conversation the word buckwheat was mentioned. 
We asked the boys when it was sown, how the plants 
looked, how they get the buckwheat flour out of it, which 
makes their nice morning’s ‘‘flat-jacks**—or “ flap- 
jacks,” as some call them. Our country friends would 
have laughed at the answers. One large boy said they 
sowed buckwheat in the fall, and cutit the next summer, 
he believed. Another said, he supposed they sowed it the 
same as any wheat, and cut it and ground it the same, 
and he supposed it was only so called, because it was a 
kind first raised by a Mr. Buck. None of these boys 
could tell anything about the appearance of the plant or 
grain—though one thought it looked more like oats than 
like wheat. (They had all seen oats fed to horses, and 
seen wheat at the city grist-mill.) Now, were not these 
boys just as “ green ’’ as any country-lad that ever visited 
the city? The truth is, city boys are fully as “ green” 
about things in the country, as country boys are about 
things in the city, and the country boys have the advan- 
tage of knowing less about mischief. kt’s all nonsense, 
for city boys to put on airs, and langh at country boys, 
for the latter know a great many useful things which the 
former do not know, and if one of each class should be 
lefta homeless, fricndless orphan, the farmer boy, with 
his strong frame, his practical skill, and self-reliance, 
would stand the best chance of taking care of himself. 
Let the city boy and the country boy each have a mu-- 
tual respect for what the other knows that he him- 
self does not know—and remember that one is just as 
“green” as the other, when he gets into the other’s ter- 
ritory. By the way, we know of a city boy who is col- 
lecting a cabinet of all kinds of grains and seeds, used in 
agriculture and horticulture, and is studying the habits 
of the plants. He takes two copies of the American Agri- 
culturist, one of which he keeps, and from the other he 
cuts out all engravings and descriptions of plants, and 
keeps them with the appropriate seeds. That boy will 
not be so ‘“‘green” when he goes out to see his country 
friends. This is a good example for many other city boys, 








Magic and Magicians. 


In olden times there were certain persons called magi, 
who professed to have relations with gené, and all sorts 
of supernatural beings, the existence of which very few 
persons now believe in. Their performances were called 
magic, and now-a-days those who exhibit very clever and 
astonishing tricks,call themselves magicians. These tricks 





Fig. 1.—MAGIC PLATE. 


are sometimes called Legerdemain, which is a French 
word for light of hand, amd also sleight of hand. In most 
of the tricks of these performers of ‘‘ magic,” there is very 
little “sleight of hand,” but they depend for the most 
part upon the implements used. Some of the performers 
_ ate exceedingly.clever, and at first sight quite bewildcr- 
“§ — if one knows how some of the éricks are doue, 
and watches closely, he can ‘generally find out how even 








tricks, and claim no relations with anything but their 
own ingenuity. There are stores in New York, where 
the apparatus for performing these tricks is sold, and in- 





Fig. 2.—THE WAY THE PLATE IS USED. 


struction given, from the simplest te the most difficult, 
and it is astonishing how very simple some of them are, 
when you know how they are done. Two very simple 
tricks are here shown, to give you an idea of the way 
others are done ; one is the multiplying balls, A paper- 
box is shown, into which three small balls are put; the 
cover is put in its place, the performer shakes the box, 
and says ‘“‘horum quorum sunt divorum,” or any other 
nonsense, then he asks one of the company to blow hard 
upon the box, and at length opens it, and to the surprise 
of the bystanders the balls will 
be six instead of three. By a 
similar process he turns the six 
back to three again. Another 
of these tricks is the magic 
= plate, which appears to be only 
a tin pie-plate. One of the com- 
pany isasked for three cents, 
which are put into the plate ; 
the performer then shakes them 
about, and perhaps holds the 
plate over the lamp, saying, “‘hokey, pokey, winkey, 
fum,”’ or “hobbelum, gobbelum, sunt, rantobulum,” or 
whatever such jargon he chooses, and then he asks the 
one who has placed the cents in the plate, to hold out his 
hand, and instead of three, he receives six or a dozen. 
These are the simplest possible tricks, and when one 
learns how they are done, he wonders why he did not sce 
itall before. In the first trick, that of the balls, the box 
consists of a paste-board ring with two covers, Either 











Figs. 4 and 5.—THE BOX TRICK. 


cover may be made to appear as the top, by holding the 
other tight, so that the ring will remain with that. Upon 
the inside of one of these covers three balls are glued 
fast, and in opening the box, this cover is uppermost, 
and must not be turned to show what is in it—three balls 
are placed loosely in the box, and after the talk already 
mentioned, the performer having in his movements 
turned the box completely over, what was the top, be- 
comes the bottom, and on opening, six balls are seen 
instead of three, and as three of the balls are loose, it 
will not be noticed that the three others will not move. 
So the performer can repeat this as often as he chooses, 
provided he does not expose the three balls fastened to one 
of the covers. Fig. 3 shows the box closed, fig. 4 open, 
with the three balls putin ; the others fastened in the 
other half ; fig. 5 shows the balls at the second opening 
of the box. The money-plate is equally simple; it 
has a double bottom, and between the two bottoms there 
is room for the coin, which is put in at the hole shown in 
fig.1. When the performer holds out the plate to re- 
ceive the cents, he covers this opening with his hand, 
and while going through with his talk, he changes the 
position of his hand, as in fig. 2, so that when the coin is 

poured out, that beneath and that above the false bottom 

will all run out at the same place. Such simple tricks 
are capable of affording much amusement in a party of 
young folks, provided the one who shows them is skill- 
fal. A bungler should not undertake them. In perform- 

ing such feats for the entertainment of your friends, al- 

ways rehearse them, so that they will go off smoothly, 

and have on hand plenty of small talk, for one of the se- 

crets of success in these tricks, is to occupy the attention 


hibitors do not pretend that their tricks are anything but | movements too closely. After you have created great 
wonderment in a party, you can make still more amuse. 
| ment, by showing them how readily they were deceived, 





2.—1. Expanded. 
Approximate, 


_ 


1. Part of an apple. 
4. A vegetable, 
third of ten. 

The central letters, perpendicular and horizontal, form 
a vegetable. é 


- Oh! Tom, Mabel kicked poor Carlo. 
. The poor dog ran down into the cellar. 


. Mother, O! guess who is coming to tea. 
. Either Dan or Thomas Smith. 
. No, it is Dick Marshell. 
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10. There are dozens of bottles in the closet. 
11. Dick and I said we would agree never to drink an- 
other drop of spirits. * 


Mine is a life of busy, ceaseless motion, 


In this fair land—in climes beyond the ocean 











¢ most mysterious of them are performed. These ex- 


of the spectators, and not allow them to examine your 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box, : 
WHAT CITIES AND RIVERS MEAN, TRANSPOSED: 
1. A planct. 2. A tree. 3. A vessel. 4. An animal, 
56. Agarment. 6, Ahardsnbstance. IlerbEert J. K. 
ANAGRAMS OF SCOTT’S CHARACTERS. 
1. Dine sane Jane, 6. Fie! Gilbert B. Tibb. 
2. Tall Tom Idryo, %. Mr. Bosy—a tar. 
8. Hob O*Dorin. 8. Mr. George H. Clen, x 
4. Fruit rack, 9. Thadey Hewlit. iy 
5. Lean elf. 10. Drive on, Anna. te 
Eviten M. 
CHARADE. 
When Rome was in her palmiest day, 
And held an universal sway, 
My first was not. 
And now in this degenerate age, 
—So say the learned and the sage,— 
My next is not. . 
And yet ’tis often found in mint, 
(I don’t refer to juleps,) 
It comes from buds of roses t6o ; 
My whole more oft from tulips. 0: U. 1. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1—1. A mineral. 2. A tree. 3. Erudition. 4. To 
produce. MOocKING-BIRD. 


5. Colorless. 3. Agirl’s name. 4. 


Ratty B. P. 


¢noss WORD. 
My first is in silver but not in gold, 
My next isin hoary but notin old, 
My third is in light but not in dark, 
My fourth is in Matthew but not in Mark, 
My fifth is in pull but not in jerk, 
My sixth isin smile but not in smirk, 
My seventh is in staff but not in crook, 
My eight is in volume but not in book, 
My ninth is in warrior but not in fame, 
In my whole you will find the composer’s name. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
. I amcomposed of 13 letters: 
My 1, 11, 12, 2, it is sad to need. 
My 10, 3, 8, 9, is a wonderful instrument. 
My 6, 13, 7, 4, 5, is needed to give it motion. 
My whole is the name ofa periodical. JounC.C. 
(A very easy one.) 





ie ble 


2. [am composed of 11 letters: 


My 7%, 6, 9, 6, 8, 6, 11, is a cape on the coast of Europe. 
My 11, 6,1, 5, 3, 6, is a city in one of the Eastern 


States. 


My 8, 10, is ariver in Europe. 
Ny 4, 10, 7, is a mountain in the United States. 
My 2, 7%, 6, 5, 6, is a Western city. 
My whole ig a city in England. 
PI. 
Lapin vilgin nad ghih gnikhint ear on omer, 
Het meyloh yeatub fo eth dogo dol sauce 
Si noge: rou capee uro Inffare cinnecone, 
Dan rupe glinorie hintbegar shoelohud slaw. 
WorpswortH, Sep. 1802. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
2. A conjunction. 
5. A builder. 


Vav. 


3. A Poet. 
6. A pronoun. 7%. One 


YANKEE DoopDLez. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
OEY)ANTYEAK(ODDET 
ANO 


OYEA 

ODUE 
YUNK 
YYKT 


000 
CONCEALED RIVERS. * 





I don’t want to go! O! send Jim, won't you? 
What is the matter ? don’t you feel well? 
The cow hit Effie with her tail. 


Let us have some ale on the table. 





RIDDLE. 
I have no feet, and yet I’m ever going 
From early dawn till setting of the sun, 
And when the stars with silvery light are glowing, 
My onward course as steadily I run. 
My pallid face, devoid of all expression, 
Yet bears full many a mark of “ Father Time,” 
My voice, my richest, best possession, 
Ofttimes rings out with merry, cheerful chime. 
The busy housewife with her cares peresieg, 
Looks on me as a counsellor and friend ; 
For when the days are hurrying and vexing, 
Efficient aid my regulations lend. 
I haste the traveller to the intended station, 
fore the headlong train comes steaming in, 
Ah! many a son and daughter of creation, 
Through me are saved the sad “‘ It might have been.’” 





No recompense for services I claim. 


I'm known; dear children, can you guess my name ? 
Mzs. Lizzie Moore. 
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ELLIPSES. 
(Fill the following blanks with words pronounced 
alike, but spelled differently). 




















1. e w ere busy go. 

Be § very long ——. 

3. The —h “ a silver —— in her hand. 

4. He a hole in the —-. 

5. I —— him with a — for some —. 

6. They were staying the —. 

%Iw ould as —— eat a —— 

8. The young ——- -——2 grand display. 

9. When you - -— the —- = do it —-— for the —. 


AmBROSE M. 8. 
—_— <4 ret 6 ee 9 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. ~—_ el -L| DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


O- hi -O| A 

S- a -W ACE 

T-hre-E} BROWN 

& wh TAUNTON 

-el-L} ACONCAGUA 

Cross WorpD.—V: esi 8 4 = a 5 g H 
SquaRE WorpD.—D A CE ~ 
° ANAM le Sa 

ALM 

EMMA 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. — 638)1749052(Q2741. (Hey: 
Black Horse. 
P1.— Take the spade of perseverance, 
Dig the field of progress wide, 
Every stubborn weed of faction 
Worry out and cast aside.” 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Accommodates. 2. Seeeienens. 8. In- 


Cepenaaiis. 4. Reinstated. 5. Persistence. S Abstr 
tions, Disproportionate. 7 Transformation. 9. Fall 
cious. 10. Embarrassment. 

ARITHMOREMS.—1. Vivid. 2. Seed. 3. Pass. 4. Ibex, 5. 


Yawl. 6. Fee. 7. Olio. 8 Rood. 9. Onyx. 10. Hoax. 
NuUMERICAL Enr@mMa.—Robinson Crusoe. 


Moy ay for le —_—_ ppagien, etc., to Joe, Dense, G. T., Clio, 
H. F.S., Edna » 1. J. F., Charlie §., and C 


Hea TT NRRN RNR RITNNY 


Send communications for the Puzeale Box to Aunt Sue, 
Bow 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 








The Doctor’s Talks.—About Blow- 
ing Soap-Bubbles. 


The boys were quite convinced that they did not know 
ali about soap-bubbles, and were ready to learn more, 
Supposing this would be the case, I arranged a little sur- 
prise for them, and had my soap-bubble toy prepared be- 
forchand. I had them blow some fine large bubbles, as 
large as possible, and they did not fail to notice the 
beautiful colors thgy showed, but soon after they became 
large enough, and of course thin enough to display their 
tints, they would burst. Ithen took my bubble-toy and 
blew. A prolonged O-h-h! from all hands showed, thai 
it was the most beautiful bubble they had ever seen. 
Even when quite small it was a perfect kaleidoscope of 
changing colors ; and when I shook the bubble free, and 
used my arm for a battle- 
door, and the bubble fora 
shuttle-cock, and bounced 
it all around the room, you 
may be sure they were de- 
lighted. Then I made 
another bubble, and set it 
upon the mouth ofa small 
vial, and put it upon the 
mantle-shelf as an orna- 
ment, and never was work 
of art so beautifully color- 
ed, as this rainbow-tinted 
bubble. It stood for sev- 
eral minutes, and would 
have remained longer, had 
{t not been moved for a 
closer look at it. ‘‘ Uncle,” 
said Wat, ‘‘you have not got soap and water to 
make those bubbles with.”—‘*O yes, I have,” was the 
reply.—‘* Then there is something else with it, for just 
common suds would never make any such bubbles as 
those,’’ said Art.,and the boy was right. So of course 
Thad to tell them all about it. In the first place, you 
must have the very nicest kind of soap, white Castile is 
the best ; this is shaved up, and put into a bottle of rain- 
water, about two ounces of soap in a pint of water; the 
water is allowed to dissolve as much soap as it will, and 
the clear liquid poured off from the soap, which settles to 
the bottom. Then I take two parts of this liquid, and 
one part of glycerine, and mix, and this mixture I have in 
the toy. “ But Uncle, could we not blow just such bub- 
bles with our pipes, if we had this mixture?” asked 
Walter.—‘‘ Of course, you can, and I have prepared 
enough for all of you.”"—‘* But what és this glycerine?” 
asked Arthur.—‘‘I was afraid you would ask me that,” 
Ireplied.—“ Afraid ? Why ? °—* Because it is rather diffi- 
cult to answer, so that boys and girls will understand it, 
but I can tell you something about it. You will remem- 
ber that I told you, [see article in January,] that in mak- 
ing soap, a part of the fat, oleic acid, united with soda, 
to make the substance we know as soap, the other part 
of the fat, which I did not then say anything about, is 


BUBBLE ON A VIAL. 








glycerine, and when the soda joins the oleic acid to form 
soap, the glycerine is left by itself, or ‘set free,’ as tke 
chemists say. Whenever soap is made from fat, much 
glycerine is produced, though this is not the way in 
which glycerine is made for sale, as in soap-making it is 
so mixed with impurities, that it goes to waste.”— 
“Then Uncle,” said Arthur, ‘‘fat is oleic-acid and gly- 
cerine.’”°—“ Exactly, that statement is near enough to the 
fact for our purpose. Now here is some glycerine, you 
see how clear, and like the finest honey, it is.”—‘“ It 
looks good enough to eat.” —‘‘You may taste it.” —““How 
sweet! Almost like honey !”—“ That,” said I, “is why 
it is called glycerine, as it is named from the Greek word 
glukos, which means sweet.” Of course they thought 
it very wonderful that fat should contain such a sweet 
and fine looking syrup-like substance, and one too that 
would readily mix with water, and I had to tell them 
that the most remarkable thing about it was its not dry- 
ing; a surface smeared with glycerine will keep moist 
day after day, and not dry, and that is one reason why 
bubbles made with a mixture of this lasted so long, was 
that the thin film of the bubble did not evaporate so rap- 
idly as when soap and water alone were used. After all 
had tried the glycerine mixture, and blown the most 
magnificent bubbles imaginable, they wished to know 
how I managed to put the bubble on the vial, which is a 
very easy, and when the bubbles are made with this mix- 
ture, a very pretty thing to do; I have heard of bubbles 
made in this way lasting for several hours, if placed un- 
der a glass shade, but I never tried it. To put the bubble 
upon the vial, you first thoroughly wet the neck and rim 
of the vial with the liquid, then blow a bubble, and 
when it is still small, touch it to the mouth of the vial; 
if the bubble breaks, try again, but if it does not, and 
with a little care it will not, go on blowing, and when 
the bubble is large enough, lift your pipe away in a one- 
sided manner, just as you do when you throw a bubble 
off from the pipe. A few trials will make it very casy. 
Walter tried it, and after a few attempts succeeded.— 
But,” said I, ‘‘ your bubble is not a handsome one, it 
is only a little thing, and has no fine colors. You must 
make it larger if you would see its beauty.”—“ Larger, 
indeed,” was the reply, “the bubble is done, and I'd 
like to see any one make it larger.”"—‘‘ Easy enough, give 
me that bit of broken pipe-stem.”—After thoroughly 
wetting one end of the stem with the liquid, I dexter- 
ously pushed it through the wall, or film of the bubble, 
and increased it to more than twice its former size, to 
the great astonishment of all the children. Indeed, if 
one is a little skillful, he can do many curious things with 
the glycerine and soap bubbles, and as for the chain of 
bubbles, blown with Mr. Bliss’ toy, I have made fifteen, 
or more if they were small, but the weight soon becomes 
too great for the last one. ‘‘ But uncle,” one asked, “is 
not this glycerine very dear ?*’—‘‘ Not so dear as former- 
ly, it is now made on the large scale, and sold at '%5 cts. a 
pound, but in small quantities our village druggists sell 
it for about 10 cts. an ounce.”—‘‘I wish now, uncle,” 
said Walter, who has something of an artist’s eye for 
color, ‘* that you would tell us how these bubbles are so 
beautifully colored—when you first begin to blow, the 
film is without color, and soon it breaks into as many 
beautiful hues as a—a—well, a peacock’s tail.”’-—‘“ Can 
you tell me why a leaf is green and a flower white, yel- 
low, or red ?”—‘* No, except that they are made so.”— 
“Well, then, the bubble is made so,’’I replied. ‘‘No, 
uncle, that won't do, because the bubble at first has no 
color, then when you make it larger it will show colors 
which keep changing and changing the more you blow, 
and when you get the bubble very large and thin, and 
expect it to be still handsomer, it seems to lose its color 
and bursts, now I would like to know why?”—The boy 
had asked the very question I hoped he would, but he 
touched a subject upon which the most learned men are 
not quite agreed, and I could only promise another even- 
ing to tell them something about it, at least enough to 
show that even a soap-bubble will suggest questions that 
puzzle the men of science. THE Docror. 


et > Ramee 
A Boy Asks Questions. 


The boy is named Anson, he lives in Wapello Co., O., 
and he has some questions that he would like the Doctor 
toanswer. That is right Master Anson, if you, and all 
the other boys—not to omit the girls—will ask questions 
about things that puzzle them, we shall have a right 
lively time of it. Master Anson asks two questions ; one 
about heated air is a very well put query, and when I 
get through with the bubble talk, I hope to attend to 
that. If I forget it, ask again. Letters for me should 
be addressed ‘“‘The Doctor,” 245 Broadway, care Orange 
Judd Company. Here is our young friend’s question just 
as he puts it: “I have noticed after putting horse hairs 
in water for some weeks, they would appear to be so 
many snakes, and would swim around in every direction. 
I would like to know how this could be, I do not believe 
that a horse-hair could turn to a snake.”—Now this is a 











very curious case. Our correspondent says he has notic- 
ed something, and then says he don’t believe what he 
has seen. I don’t think that Anson wrote just what he 
intended to say. If he did put horse-hairs into water, 
and they did “appear to be so many snakes,” and 
“swim around,’’ why does he write to me about some- 
thing his own eyes has seen, and ask how it could be? 
He, no doubt, meant to say that he has put horse-hairs into 
a pool, and afterward found something alive that looked 
like a horse-hair. I will state the facts in the case, and 
then our friend Anson may perhaps see where he failed 
to express himself just as he intended. It is a popular 
belief, because hair-like worms are found in pools and 
other places where horses drink, that the horse’s hairs 
drop into the water, and there change into snakes. Now 
this matter is perfectly well understood, in the first place 
these snakes, so-called, are not snakes at all, but worms, 
and they no more come from hairs than colts are hatched . 
from pumpkins. The “ hair-snakes”’ or ‘‘hair-worms,”’ 
as they are more properly called, are just as much dis- 
tinct and independent animals as the horse itself. There 
is enough about them that is strange, without going to 
the hair story absurdity. These animals are called by 
naturalists Gordius. Perhaps you have read of Alexan- 
der and the Gordian knot, and these were so named 
from the way they have of making difficult knots of 
themselves. There are male and females, and the female 
lays eggs in the water—long strings of them. When the 
young Gordius is hatched, it is quite unlike the parent, 
and very minute, being only 1/459 of an inch long. Now 
here comes the strange part. The water-beetles and 
such insects, being on the look-out for food, swallow an 
infant Gordius when they:get a chance, and that is just 
what young Gordius wants, for inside the insect it can 
grow—just as a tape-worm grows in man—and by and by 
come out a regular “‘hair-worm,” to keep up the story 
that horse-hairs turns to worms. No, Master Anson, your 
question about heated air is so well expressed, that I am 
not willing to believe you intended to say that you have 
really ‘“‘noticed”’ that hairs turn to worms; but if you 
still think you have, you must tell us more about it. Do 
not think I am unkindly criticising you, for I would not 
discourage you from asking more questions, and when 
you look at your question as it appears ia print, you 
will see that you have said rather more than you in- 
tended. Let me hear from you again. THe Doctor. 
Ca nm Dp ea 
Valentine’s Morning. 

There is excitement in the household, the post-man 
has come with his letters, as he usually does, but why 
on this particular morning, the 14th of February, should 
all old and young rush to see what the letter carrier has 
brought, while on every other day in the year there is no 
such eagerness? It is St. Valentine’s morning, and the 
youngsters, and some not so young, are expecting a val- 
entine. Twenty-five years ago a similar scene might have 
taken place in almost any city house, and in the cov~cxy, 
where there are no letter carriers, the interest wou. be 
shown in some other way. Even now, when the custom 
of sending Valentines is much less common than it was, 
the business of the Post-ofiice is greatly increased on 
the 14th of February, and in some parts of the country 
the day is much more observed than in cities. Still 
young people of the present time can have little idea of 
how their parents and grand-parents regarded the day, 
and itis likely that before many years Valentine’s day 
will be lost sight of altogether. Perhaps you would like 
to know something about the day and how it was former- 
ly observed. There was once a very good man, who, in 
the time when people were made to suffer for their 
religious belief, was beheaded because he thought differ- 
ently from cther people. Then after he was dead, his 
goodness was remembered, and he was called Saint 
Valentine. All this happened in Rome, some 1,600 
years ago, when they did very strange things. One of 
the customs of that time, was to put the names of all 
the girls, or as we should say now, young ladies, in a 
box, and for the boys or young gentlemen to draw out 
the names—a sort of social lottery you will see. Well, it 
was expected that each young man would be very polite 
and attentive to the young lady whose name he drew, for 
a whole year, when another drawing took place. As 
this ceremony was held on the birthday of St. Valentine, 
or St. Valentine’s day, February 14th, the girl was the 
young man’s “ Valentine,” and the youth was the young 
ladies’ “ Valentine.” It was a harmless amusement, and 
was probably one of the few ways young people had in 
those old old times of having a bit of fun. In later 
times the custom of choosing Valentines by lot, was 
revived in France and England, and included married as 
well as single people, and those who were thus chosen 
as Valentines, were expected to make costly presents to 
one another, and sometimes great fun was made, by hay- 
ing a little girl drawn as the Valentine of one old enough 
to be her grand-father. One very learned man wrote in 
his diary some 200 years ago, that he was glad that he 


_ had that year drawn his own wife as his Valentine, and 
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he should not be put to a heavy expense for presents. 
At length the custom changed, and young ladies wrote 
pretty little verses, and sent them with no other signa- 
trre than “ Your Valentine,” to the young men, who, if 
¢ they were lucky enough to find out the writer, would 


send a present.. Then the letters were ornamented with | long, we must tell you of one of the superstitions of the 
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of the day, to make sport of the infirmities or in any 
way wound the feelings of others. Rather than this 
should be done to one sensitive person, the day had 
better be as dead as the ‘“‘ saint’ whose name it keeps 
alive. Before ending this valentine talk, already too 
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VALENTINE’S 


drawings of hearts, cupids, and all such designs, and 
this ornamentation increased to gilt and other papers 
cnt in very handsome manner. When this was the work 
of the young lady who sent it, it was all very pretty and 
proper, but after a while valentine making became a 
trade, the pretty verses, and the flowers and cupids were 
printed, and the handsome ornaments were cut by 
m. chinery, to such a length was this carried, that some 
oi ..c valentines cost $20 or more, and did not show the 
taste and skill so much as the length of the purse of the 
sender. At length young men as well as girls sent valen- 
tines, and at last very coarse things were made and sold 
for valentines, with which a low-minded person could 
conyey an insult to another without being known. So, 
like many another innocent and pleasing thing, the send- 
ing of valentines was put to wrong uses, and many good 





WHAT NELLY SAW ON CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


. persons thought it would be better to give up the custom, 
and now comparatively few valentines are sent. It is 
one of those very old customs that we would not like to 
see die out, any more than we would that of the visits of 

. St. Nicholas, or Santa Claus as we call him, and if treat- 

a ' din a proper and innocent spirit, is capable of affording 

: . & great deal of amusement, and giving pleasure to others. 








But no right minded boy or girl will ever take advantage 











time when they had the valentine drawing in Rome. 
They thought that on the 14th of February, the birds all 
met to choose their mates, and it was thought nothing 
strange if those who were brought together by the lot- 
tery, should continue to be valentines through life. The 
Puritan-fathers had a very different view of the day, for 
they regarded it as the middle of the long New England 
winter, and had the couplet, 


February fourteenth day, 
Half your corn and half your hay. 


Not much poetry, nor valentining about that, is there? 
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Neliy’s Christmas Morning. — Of 
course, Nelly having been a good girl, was not forgottes 
by Santa Claus ; she called him Santa Claus, but of course 
she knew all the while, it was mother who provided the 
presents for her and her larger brother, Tom. Nelly had 
candies, a new comforter, a book, and, of all the things 
she had wished for, a doll. 
ticre were the skates, and he did not at first notice any- 
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Tom had several things, but /} ¥ 


little things could find no food, and were in great dis. 
tress; the chickadees, which look as if they had on their 
winter-furs, and were quite comfortable, seemed to care 
less about it than the snow-birds, who perched upon the 
tree close by, and plainly showed that they were hungry, ™ 
| When the window was opened to give them food, the 
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foolish things were frightened, and flew away. A friend 
told us of a little contrivance, which we shall try: he 
takes a long, slender pole with a. string, much like a 
fishing-rod and line, and at the end of the string ties a 
piece of coarse meat; all the insect-eating birds like 
meat, and he says it is great fun to sce the birds fly about, 
and peck at the meat so hung up forthem. Arranged in 
this way, the meat will not be covered with snow, and 








thing else, as he was quite as much taken up with his “*€ 


skates, as Nelly was with her doll. At last he sawa little 
square box, and called to Nelly to see it; he opened the 
box, and—well, the picture tells the rest of the story. 


me Ee 
The Winter Birds. 


How dull winter would be, at least to those of us who 
live in the country, if it were not for the winter birds. 
All the gayer birds leave us when cold weather comes on, 
and take wing for a warmer country, but the snow-birds, 
the tit-mice, or chickadees, the winter wood-pecker, and 
some others stay in the Northern States all winter. How- | 
ever they may behave the rest of the year, when we sec 








little of them, they keep on quite friendly terms during / 


the cold weather, and often there will be two or three 
different kinds of these winter birds hopping about. 
Then how tame they get! They come around the house, 
and even to the very door-step, in search of crumbs and 
other food. Right under our chamber-window is the 
roof of a verandah or porch, and by throwing seeds and 
other food there, the birds make themselves quite at 
home, and come regularly for their rations. But that deep 
snow-storm, which came the Sunday before Christmas, 
covered up not only the food upon the roof, but all that 
they might find around the doeroy elsewhere, The poor 
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FEEDING THE WINTER BIRDS. 


for those birds who prefer other food, a little box of 
bread-crumbs, cracked grain, or seeds, could be put in 
place of the meat. It is so pleasant to see the birds 
about the house that it is worth while to take a little 
trouble to make them come. 
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RUBBER BOOTS 


which 
WILL NOT CRACK! 


Made to my own order by the 
‘““CANDEE RUBBER CO.”; of 


PURE GUM, 


with no admixture whatever except- 
ing the ingredients necessary to 
‘‘vuleanize”’ the goods. 

Being thus free of adulterative com- 

ounds, great strength is obtained. 
Pined with the celebrated “ ESQUI- 
MAUX”’ lining, a woven cloth, and 
not felt or shoddy. Will outwear any 
other boots, 


WARRANTED 


not to crack. Any size Expressed 
C.O.D. Send for pricelist. 


Z. B. HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale & Retail 
RUBBER WAREHOUSE, 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





RUBBER COATS 
AND 
HORSE COVERS, 


any size, by Express. 
aOR. 
HOSE, TOYS, DRUCCISTS’ RUBBER 
WEAR, STATIONER’S ARTICLES, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


RUBBER GOODS. 
Correspondence with the trade soli- 


cited. 
Z B. HEYWOoD, 
321 Broadway, New York. 








Published Quarterly. —— January Numer just 
issued, and contains over 100 Paees, 500 ENGRAVINGS, 
descriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers 
and Vegetables, with Directions for Culture, COLORED 
Prats, etc. ——The most useful and elegant work of 
the kind in the world.—--- -Only 25 cents for the year. 
Published in English and German. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


us Address ¥- FRANCE, 
HOP PLANTS 28 scnckomicstatt x. 
ee Schoharie, Co,, N. ¥. 


A Gentleman’s Residence is not con- 
sidered complete without a billiard table. That desir- 
able article can now be bought for $100, $125, $150, $200, up 
to as > complete. Send for Cat: logue to 

. DECKER & CO., Cor. Canal & Centre Sts., N. Y. 














y mail, 50 cents. el 
BIRCH, s Maiden Lane, New Yor! 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE, 
and $1 to its value. 


C ATTLE of the United States. Varicties 
and Improvement of Native 
Stock ; Cash Value of Cattle in each State and Territory ; 
number and value of Milch Cows, etc., in January nuin- 
ber PHRENOLOGICAL JourNnaL. Best of all the month- 
lies. 30 cents, or $3a year. Sent Three Monthson Trial 
for 50 cenis by S. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


. = sale by Ws im hmakers. 











HOME 
Insurance Company of New York, 


OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 

FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATE- 
MENT, showing the Condition of the Com- 
pany on the first day of January, 1875. 
CASH CAPITAL, = = = = = = =$2,500,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance,= - = 1,951,239 78 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends,- - = - - === 290,924 42 

Net Surplus,-= -*-* 72:7: 885, 281 03 


TOTAL ASSETS, = = = - -$5,627,445 23 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


ons COVERT & Co., Produce 

mmission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, 

New York. toe sales and peg Yeturns.” gav- Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate.at 


GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
. United States. 


54,000 


Now in use, 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
(@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Cable Screw Wire 


FOR ECONOMY. 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealtiiy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, cong. to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
.: brarian of Congress, ashington, D.C 





Free! Free! Free! 
The Pioneer. 


The Pioneer. 
The Pioneer. 


“* I hear the tread of Pioneers.” 


THE PIONEER, 2 handsome illustrated 
newspaper, with broad columns and large type, 
containing information for everybody, semt free 

‘to all parts of the World, 








It contains the New Homestead Law, 
an original articleon Forest Culture, also 
on Health, with a great deal of other interest- 
ing matter, found only in this paper. 


—_— 


SEND FOR IT AT ONCE! 
SEND FOR IT AT ONCE! 
SEND FOR IT AT ONCE? 


IT WILL ONLY COST 
YOU A POSTAL: CARD. 


New Number for 
January Just Out. 


ADDRESS 
O. F. DAVES; 


Land Commissioner, U.P, R.RB., 
OMAHA, NEB, 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE. 


This is the Pioneer line between Chicago and the Pacifi 
Coast, and was the first to connect with the srees Pacific 
roads, and form the OVERLAND ROUTE. This line is 
the shortest rail line between Chicago and Omaha ; the 
is of the best steel rail; and ail the appointments are are fagee 
class. The trains that_run ost x. ine are made 
elegant new Pullman Palace D Room and Slee coping 
Coaches built hr ate My this I line, vam — 
ed and well ventilated y Coaches, an t 1 
and smoking cars. The cars are all 
brat iler Safety Pls ore id 4 
lings, Westinghouse every other a) 
liance that has been devised ie the "safety of crery othe A 
rains. All trains are run b a word, : 
GREAT CALIFORNIA L nos best and smoothest 
and tae nae 


~ road in the West; and has n 
8 





the cele- 
and 





a me favorite route. agoans traveling 
week d by Aegon | peptic to be me 
popular 1 eo for: HT be he Wes tern sw 
oming, C Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
mini Oo the Pa aaa "hpente. oot tickets by this route, If 

oupon Tic! ro 
you are pa West, pet “~y- or 
his is the route to the Lunds of the Union 


. River R. R. Co's in Ne- 
braska. Buy your tickets via the Ch. & N. Walwne 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, — pot = a 

outer, 
MARVIN HU 


North and Weat o of oago. Sys 4 ihe Dam roe 
General Superin ntendent. ‘ener Uctssal Paces Ba keene. 








Asbestos 


Materials. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (all colors), CEMENTS, As- 
bestos Felts, Board, Paper, English Roofing, Sheathing and Lining eee. &c. 


Prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphiets, Price Lists, &c. 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS to DEALERS, 


te CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or similar — 
purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 


Patontee,ang sole manumeturer,! H, W, JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 
















































































































1875. (@” Always Fresh and Reliable. 1875. 


the best quality of Veg ie and Flowe 

every requisite for the Garden and Greenhouse. Our 
seeds are fully tested before sending out by an experienced 
Market Gardener, to insure onr customers against loss. 


Dreer’s c , , is now & 
and will be mailed free, contains 163 pages of select lists o 


s 
vegetables, including Dreer’s Improved Lima Bean, (see 
Agriculturist, Nov., 18i4,) and Bastian’s Perfection Beets; 
the best and most profitable varieties for the Market Gar- 
dener. Hanson Lettuce, New Peas, Potatoes, &c 
HENR 


eyregee 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
Liat and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 






THE CONQUEROR. 
Ten days earlier than-any other variety 
known. 

Prof. Thurber, the well known editor of the Agriculturist, 
thus describes it : 

“Thad over @ dozen varieties, including this, among which 
were several novelties, as well as those accepted as standard 
varieties. “All were treated rok alike, from the time of 
sowing to that of fruiting. I think it a moderate statement 
to say that the Conqueror was ten days earlier than any 
other inthe garden. By earliness I do not refer to the ripen- 
ing of a single specimen, for the Conqueror ripened one 
fruit astonishingly early, but I mean that the vines of this 
would afford a good table supply at least ten days before 
those of any other variety. { would also add, that in color, 
shape, and quality, this variety was highly satisfactory.” 

Price, 25 cts. per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 

THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 
asport of the well known Trophy—and its counterpart in 


shape, size, and general appearance, of a rich golden yellow 
, & Valuable acquisition. 


ts. per packet ; 5 packets, $1.00. 


THE Twentieth Annual Edition of our celebrat- 
ed Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, contains about 
200 pages, including several hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beaue 
tifully colored lithograph, is now in press, and will 
be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents. An 
edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00. 

BLISS’S CARDENER’S ALNIANAC and 





$500 IN: «PREMIUMS. 


Important to Potato Growers. 





THREE NEW POTATOES. 


ALPHA-—tfrom seven to ten days earlier than any other 
variety in cultivation—in small quantities only, $3.00 per lb. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to this variety the 
past summer by the Royal Hort. Soc, of London, 

SNOW FLAK E-—Beautifal in appearance—superior in 
| pt a Ba but a few days later than the Early 

xose—very productive. Price:—Per pound, $1; 3 pounds to 
one address, $2, by mail, prepaid. 1! express or freight, 4 
peck, $3 1 peck, $5; 3¢ Dush., $8; 1 bush4 $15; 1 barrely$35. 

EUREK A-—a seedling of the Excelsior—crossed with 
the White Peachblow, and 8 in a remarkable degree 
the combined qualities of these favorite varieties. 

This is asecond early variety, wonderfully productive, an 
excellent keeper, and will, when better known, become a 
general favorite. A Silver Medal was awarded to this and 
other seedlings of Mr. Brownell by the Mass. Hort. Society. 

Price :—Per pound, $1; three pounds to one. address, $2, 
by mail, post-paid; by expressor ireight, +4 peck, $3; 1 peck, 
$5; 4 bushel, $8; 1 bushel, $15; 1 barrel, $35. 

$500 IN PREMIUMS will be divided among the six 
successful competitors, who shall produee the largest quan- 
tity from one pound of either the above two varicties 
Snowflake and Eureka. $250 R EACH VARIETY 
subject to conditions named in our Potato Catalogue. 

BROWNELL’S BEAUTY. — Introduced in the 
spring of 1873. This variety was extensively grown the past 
season, and gave general satisfaction. Its fine shape, hand- 
some color, extraordinary productiveness, and superior 
‘quality, have already established it as one of the best for 
general culture. 

Price:—One pound, 8 cts.: three pounds for $1, by mail 
to one address: by express or freight, 1 peck, $1.50; }, bush- 
el, $2.50 ; 1 bushel, $4; 1 barrel $8. 

EXTRA EARLY VERMONT.—Like the Early 
Rose in appearance and quality, but from seven to ten days 
earlier and much more productive. A trial of three years 
fully confirms all of our previous statements, and we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it as the best early variety for gen- 





Abridged Catalogue, illustrated, contains upwards of 
100 pages, and embraces a Monthly Calendar of Operations 
and a price-list of all the leading Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their culture. 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing two three- 
cent stamps. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 

P. O. Box 5712. New York City. 








A 





The Amateur ape Market Gardener oopelt led with 
9 


Garden Calendar for 1875 is now emp SS 


and Plants, and several new varieties of valuable 


&c. 
A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘\Foramateurs. Treatsc/ear/yonmanaging Roses, YB 
Violets, Fuchsias, Ivies, , Heliotropes, and { 
9200 other plants, including Annuals, etc., in the 
Garden, Window and Conservatory. How to 

Propagate from Cuttings, Seeds, etc.; Flowers in gi 


Winter ; Work for each Week, etc. Practical, Vig- 4) 
orous, Otiginal; Elegant, Illustrated, Complete. 


Authors, Editofs and Florists commend it. 
covers 30 cts., RO i 
tal 


Rinse CONG BR 58. BUFFALO, NY. ie 


logue of Plants, 
Seeds, etc., for’75 to (Postal Card) appli- 
cants, also fell description HomeF lorist } 


ES. 
capectalty for the Tradé, very fine, 
prices. CONCORD, HARTFORD 
and MARTHA, in large quantities. 








eral culture in the market, 
» Price :—By y= pee. 1 panes, ot. oy unde, 9s 
express or freight, 1 pec 2; 4 bushel, $3; e 
Seis bartenders Komen et . 
The charges on all Potatoes sent by express or freight to 
be paid by the purchaser 
For a full description of the above, with some other de- 
sirable varieties, see our Illustrated Potuto Catalogue, 
which will be sent free to all applicants. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
(P. O. Box 5712), 34 Barclay St., New York. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


‘FOR 
Florists and Market Gardeners at 
lowest rates—monthly wholesale Lists of 
which mailed free on application. 


LlacHenelertinres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BRIGHTON CRAPE. 


This splendid new. grape is now offered tor sale by us in 
moderate quantity. After fruiting it several years, we claim 
the following recommendations, and confidently believe a 
general tria) of it will bear us out in our claim: ist. Exe 
cellence of Quality.—It is equal to or better than the 
Delaware in flavor and richness, with less pulp.—2d. Vigor 
and Hardiness of Vine.—It crows as rapidly and is as 
hardy as the Concord; ripening its wood perfectly.—3d. 
Early Ripening.—The Brighton sigene along with our 
eariiest fine grapes, the Creveling, the Delaware. the Eume- 
lan. and the Hartrors —4tk. Beauty of Fruit.—It is as 
beautiful as the Catawva. which it resembles in color. size, 
and form of bunch ana perry.—d5th. Beauty of Vine and 
Foliage:—Its immense glossy green leaves are very attrac- 
tive, and effectualiy resist disease. Price_of strong yines 
$3.00 each. H. E. HOOKER & BRO., Rochester, N.Y. 











MERRELL & COLEMAN, 


NURSERYMEN, CENEVA, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 8 & 10 Water St. N. Y. City. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS AND GRAPE VINES. 


ITEHALL GRAPE, early, excellent, new. 2 yr, 











A MANUAL 


Of all Garden Requisites, 
Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, &c., 
For PRIVATE or MARKET CARDENS, 
FLORISTS and FARMERS. 

FREE: ON .APPLICATION. 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


DREER’S 
IMPROVED LIMA BEAN. 


#or description i page — ah ny yal Noy., 1874. 
“ | rg apers, BULA 
HENR Ae OREER, Phitadelpia. 
SENT GRATIS. 
CHEAP ENOUGH. 


I will send gratis on application a 46 Page Catalogue, with 
descriptions and testimonials of all my new early and late 
well tested Peaches, with much valuable information of 
what and how to plant, with the exact rotation in the ripen- 
ing of all varieties. I offer 10 New Peaches, to be obtained 
of no other Nurseries, this season. I have a large Stock of 
the following varieties at reduced rates: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louise, Early Rivers, Early ~Alexander. All of the 
above kinds are fromone to two weeks earlier than any 
other known varieties. Also several new valuable late 
Peaches, among them one large, well tested Peach, ripen- 
ing two weeks after all other Peaches are gone; two 
shipments of this Peach were made to Europe in fall of 1873 
via steamer from Baltimore, both lots arrived out in good 
order. All kinds of Nursery Stock furnished at Reduced 
Rates. No.1 Apple Trees, 6 to 8 ft., at 15e. each, or $12 per 100. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


HAWLEY’S 
New Seed Catalogue, 1875, 


of Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield 
Garden and Agricultural Seeds, 


will be published on or about January ist. My specialty is 
the furnishing of Fresh and Reliable Vegetable Seeds of the 
most improved sorts, suitable for the use of Market Garden- 
ers, a8 Well as Farmers and others. Particularly 

Fresh and Genuine Wethersfield Onion Seed 
of all the different varieties. Also 

EARLY AND LATE CABBAGE SEED, 
carefully grown from improved selected stock. 

Catalogues, containing a complete List of Choice Vege- 
table Seeds, also Garden and Farm Implements, sent free 
to all applicants. 

Wholesaie and Retail Agents for Comstock’s Seed-Sower 
and Onien Weeder. Also Allen’s Drilis and Weeders. The 
Best in use.. Address 

. D. HAWLEY, Hartford, Conn. 


Seeds for 1875. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
15 John St., New York, 


Will mail to applicants, free of charge, their 
New Catalogues ot 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
FIELD SEEDS, 
TREE SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 

SPRING BULBS, 
Kew Key Ke 
600,000 Transplanted Evergreens 
$10.00 will buy 1,000 transplanted Arbor-vite, packed 
and delivered at R.R. or Express office. Catalogues, and 
How, When, and Where to Plant Byergreens, mailed for 


stamp. WM. MORTON & SON, 
Allen’s Corner, Cumberland Co., Maine. 


Norway SPRUCE for Transplanting 
or Hedges, 20 to 24 in.—$12 per 100; $100 per 1,000. 
Currants, Gooseberries, and other Nursery Stock, at low 





























y HAKCE & SON Nurse n & Florists, 
os Ce Red Bank, N. J. 





wH 
vines, $3 each; $24 per doz. iyr., $2 each; $18 per doz. 


rates. WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 




















1875.] 




































FRULI, | ORNAMENT. 
sepessniaeabal T R E E Ss Ces peans's 
PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


/xars, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 


PLUMS, QUINCES. 

“ymall Fruits—Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, Black- 
verries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, 

Ornamental.— Weeping and Standard Trees: 

Evergreens, very fine. 

Shrubs—l lowéring and Variegate@caved. 

Roses—Moss, Tea, Climbing, and Perpetual. 

Clematis Jackmanni, 7 perpettial.and hardy— 
“lives easy "—grows fast, and flowers the first year: 


12 Sorts Perpetual White Clematis, and 50 new - 


varieties of many shades Of Golor. 
Strong plants by mail safely. 
Roses and Shrubs by mail, post-paid, 15 follows: 


6 Choice loses for. /.... 1.00 | 13 Choite Roses for... ... $2.00 
6 Variegated-leaved and Flowering Shrubs tor.......... $1.00 
13 do. do, do, ieee sae $2.00 


500 Acres of? 
Nursery. § Catalogues free. 


Sikes 


. O MAXWELL & BROS. 
ra Geneva, N. ¥. 





For spring of 1875 will be ready in February, with a colored 
plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts.; a 
plain copy to all applicants free. _Washington City, D. C, 





Uy, Nl / YU 5d YH, 
Bo B10 4 Ton 4y! 
ZB f 


fhe Flower an Kite Garde 


Y TTY ray 

A MAGNIFICENT COLORED PLATE, 
and hundreds of Engravings, descriptive of 
more than three thousand varieties of Choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seed, Gladiolus, Lillies, 

rCe, &c., also directions for culture, Seut free 
on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 
: Address WASHBURN & CO. Beston, Mass. 


FLOWER. | Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 
‘Spooner’s Boston Market 
SEEDS, 





Vegetable Seeds. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 


| 
VEGETABLE + Ale A aa aaa mailed free to 


SEEDS. | 


W. H. SPOONER, 


BOSTON, MASS. 












LANT’S Almanac, with finely 
! Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
SiS List, for 1878 mailed free to all. 

iW Every Farmer, Gardener and Nur 
sery-man should have one, 


Address PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Established = § 7. LOUTS, MO. 





ae Nir there LAME 





PLANTS AND SEEDS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 
Our new handsomely-illustrated Catalogue for 1875 
is now ready. Sent to any address on receipt of a letter 
stamp. Address the 


BELLEVUE NURSERY COMPANY, 


Paterson, New Jersey. 
Best and In America Or 


Cheapest S = ol D S Money Refunded. 


Buy direct from the GrowER cheaper than dirt. Can beat 
the world on prices, quality, reliabie, fresh genuine seeds, 
true toname. A nice Tlnstrated Floral and Garden Guide 
free, Wholesale list for Seedsmen free. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il). 








OUR 


Tiustrated Catalogues 
ror 18/75 oF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Seeds! Plants! 


mplements, Fertilizers, e 
Numbering 175 pages and containing five 
beautiful colored plates, mailed on receipt 






of 0cents, 
Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


86 Cortlandt St., 
_NEW YORK. 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 


33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
RY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The subse ; over 40 years’ experience in culti- 
vating Flow », hus made a selection of all the 
most desirable ers for general cultivation, The list com- 


prises over 250 Rinds, oy gp from it can ob- 
tain just as fine flowers as if selecting from an expensive 
fanel coteeane at less than half the expense—as many on 
the listrare’sold by Others at 10¢., 15c/, 20c., and 25c. per pkg. 
The list will be sent to all who apply for it. 


G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing. L. I., N. Y. 








Send your address, with postage stamp, to 


REEVES & SIMONSON, 
58 Cortiandt Street, N. Y., 


for their Illustrated Catalogue of 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, &c., for 1875. 








_ FOR FR 1875 
To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
COLDEED PLATE. “Wile mailed to anyaddres 


FREE, on receipt of two 3 cent stamps to ! 
Adires, ? CROSMAN B RO, a 
(Established 1849.) ochester, N. Ys 


ROSES 
AND : 
BEDDING PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Alist of our popular $1 Collections of Flowering Plants 
for 1875 is now ready for free distribution. Also our De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and Fruits. We mail 
plants at any time, cold or hot, with uniform success. 

W. F. MASSEY & CO., 
(Late Massey & Hudson), 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 








Wholesale and retail dealer in all kinds of seeds. 


PURE CANE SEED. 


ARIETIES.—Liserran, Rreviar Sor- 
Go, and Oomsrzana. PRICES.—By 
mail, pos‘age paid, 50 cts. # b.; by express, 
25 bbs. or Icss, 59 cts. @ .; Over 25 bs, 20 cts. 
#@ ., package included. The Neeazana is 


Liberian for gencral cultivation. 
three pounds required per acre. Money 
with order. Sorgo Iand-Book sent free. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING (0., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Ts 
(=S" 500,000 Grape Vines For Sale!! 
Cheaper than anywhere else. Concord, 1 year, $30 
er 1,000. Select and two_years, $40 to $50. plaware, 
fartha, Catawba, Eumelan, kogers, and any other Varieties, 
very extra and cheap. Addres 
r 


a 8 
Dr. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois, 











PE-VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extra quality 
Reduced Prices. T. 8S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


HALF-HARDY PALM. 


HOVEY & CO. 


Offer for. sale Seeds of the Chinese Palm (Cha For- 
tuni). This splendid palm fruited in our collection last 
year in the open air, and we are now offering fresh seeds, 
just gathered. It will stand 15 to 20 degrees of frost without 
injury. Packages of 5 Seeds sent by mail for 50 cts. Photo- 
graphs of the Palm in fall fruit, mailed on receipt of 25 cts. 


HOVEY & CO,, 53 North Market St., Boston. 


nvanrorrat: | AEBS! 


ORNAMENTAL 


LARGE STOCK. 


STAND: SAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
_ ANDAR NGENTS WANTED. Address :* 
E. 


MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, established 1839. por’ 


100,000 
VERBENAS 











Verbenas by mail, 20 strong plants 
for $1.00; 100 for $4.50; 1,000 for 
oe. By Express, 50 for $2.00; 
00 for $3.00 ; 1,000 tor $25.00, All 
strong and me th Our strain of 
Verbena Seed wil 
first-class flowers than any otlier: 
in the market, 20 cts. per packet ; 
5 packets for 25 cts. Send for our 
New Catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants. W. F.MASSEY & CO., 


IN 
VARIETIES, (OG eneaeah aed. 
OMONA NURSER Y.—Trees and Plants 


—100 acres in Small Fruits—Colossal Asparagus Roots 
and Seed. For Illustrated Catalogue, 32 Pages, telling how 
nd what to Plant, with 36 years’ at Cnn send 10 cents. 











rice-list Free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J 


> dropped from our list. Werecommend the | 
Two to | 


$1.50 Doz. Teas, Bourbons, and Noisetto 








Oo 1 
=o Ete 
83)p OS Bg is 
co te Send for List, Ss =o. 
B. P. CRITCHELL, CINCINNATI. 





Roses for the Million! 


$1 per dozen, by mail. Descriptive lists sent free, 
Address TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Il. 


DAISY, QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Plants ot ale beautifal flower can now be 
furnished in large or small quantities. Send 
for deseriptive priced circular, and notices of 
the press, One plant $1; ten small plants $4, 


free by mail. : 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J, 


TREES. mriny and handsome in any quantity. 
PLANTS - rine, New, or Rare—a complete as- 


sortment. 


SEEDS — rowers & Vegetables—Fresh & Genuine, 


Send by postal-card for our Illustrated Catalogues, 
which contain valuable instructions and descriptions, 
BENJ,.: A. ELLIOTF & CO., 
114 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


500,000 Apple, Pear, etc. 
Tr 100,000 Peach Trees. 
ees, 100,000 Grape Vines, 
50,000 Currant eS~ 
a 500,000 Sweet Chestnut Trees. 
Vines, | 2200 fpenian on 
| A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 
: wie oq eV erercens, best in 


Shrubs, jroo, Biteons teen ana 











P] 10,000. ue i pi 12-feet. 4 
ants, 2,000 Weentug Mountain Ash. 
eee ee a 

Ete, Wholesale List fre. aint 





ear. 400 Acres, 1 
Adarem,’ STORIES) HABRiGN @ C0. 
MAHALEB CHERRY. 


F Stocks, 1st size in cellar, can be shi at once, $1.25 per 
100; $10 per 1,000. 2nd size, after A yet 1 per 100; r 
1,000. Send for New Wholesale List. i veda 
HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
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Our new Seed_Catalogue, with a revised 
and énl: List o: Novelties and 
alties, is ready for distribution, 
ll sent to all who apply, enclos- 

ing stamp for postage. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Water St., New York. 








SEEDSéiewi 


N_EXPERIENCE of nearly THIRTY Years in the 
Flower and Vi business has convinced us 
at there are but I o FE SEED in the 
world, viz: those that will, and those that will mot, grow. 
The former are priceless—the latter worthless. The sale or 
utterance of worthless Seed, through cupidity or lack of 
business standing, r: sad havoc with the business of 
legitimate Seedsinen. For nearly thirty years past we have 
made the growth and procurement of NONE BUT 
GOOD SEED « study, until we are proud to say, foreign 
or native seed growers from whom we procure such of our 
supplies as we do not raise upon our own farms, never think 
of offering us any but First-Class Seeds. To this one 
youn we en ag age ag agg ane — ~! 
e Press an eople is tha’ eds procured o 
BRIGGS & BROTHER WILL GROW. 
To give customers the ben: of our own actual experi- 
ence, we issue an TE TED Quarterly 
WORK, which is sent to any address pre- 
paid for the mere nominal subscription price of 25 cents, 
which amount is re-placed to the credit of the customer on 
receipt of an order for $1 or upward worth of Seed. We 
send no seed that we have not first tested, therefore it is 
perfectly safe to buy such as we recommend. Our Janue- 
aw umber, containing several hundred Engravings 
and much usefu! information to the amateur or protessional 
gardener, is now out. Send for it. 


&@™ Descriptive Price Lists, Circulars, &c., sent free by 
mail on application. 4 F 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, or Cnicago, 1. 











33 DOUBLE 
FURROW 
PLOW, 


“Volcano 


recommended in January number of this paper. Saves its 
cost in plowing thirty acres. 
CARR & HOBSON, 56 Beekman-st., New York. 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1875, 
150 pages, with Colored Plate, 


containing the greatest variety of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Noveities,ectc.,and the best strains of home grown seeds 
for Market Gardeners, Family Gardens, Amateurs, and 
Florists, will be sent free to all who apply. 
HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEAP SEEDS are Worthless. 


Buy directly of the Grower, and get geod stock. 


Sux 28 NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1875, 


FREE to any address. GEO. S. HASKELL & 













send 12 lowering Plants for One Dollar 
choice from 100 Tok MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
ILL TED CATALOGUE, 

Seeds, 














TREES, Ekc. 


We offer for SPRING, 15, an unusually 


large stock of well-grown, thri(ty 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and Bulbous Roots. 
New and Rare Green and Hot House Plants. 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 


Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as Jollows: 


_No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10e¢. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


suadt3i0.  ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 





ARE POPULAR, BECAUSE RELIABLE. 


Buist’s is the largest Seed-Growing Establish- 
ment in the United States.— 1,500 Acres are annually 
planted to produce their supply. Purchase your seeds direct 
from the Grower, and secure the most improved at low 
prices. Buist’s Garden Almanac and Manual for "75 con- 
tains 130 pages of useful information on Gardening Opera- 
tions. Also the Gardener's and Planter’s Price-List of Seeds 
by the paper, ounce, pound or bushel, mailed free. 

Merchants who deal in seeds send for our Wholesale 
Catalogue, giving quotations to the trade. 

Address ROBERT BUIST Phy Seed Grower, 

arehouse, 2 & 924 Market St., 
Lock Box 62, P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Onion Seed--Qwn Growth 1874. 





Large Red Wethersfield.............. ...+ per Ib., $4.00 
Yellow Dutch, or Strasburg.............. “4 4.00 
Yellow Danvers............ = fe 4.00 


Orders for 10 pounds, $37.00, including postage. 
(2 Buist’s Price-List of Seeds for Market Gar- 
deners wailed on application. Address Robert Buist, 
Jr., Seed Grower, Lock Box 62, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tree, Vine, and Plant Labels 
of Red Cedar. 


They will retain pencil-marks legibly, and last longer 
than other woods. 
Useful to all who graft, bud, or plant, for preserv- 
ing names and dates. 
PECK & SKILTON, Manufacturers, 
Westville, Conn. 





Ask your Seedsman for them. 


my wholesale price-list of fruit and 
ornamental trees, vines, plants, 
Root Grafts, &c. Address W. G. 


McKELVIE, Geneva, N. Y 











to all appli- 
cants, This 
is one of the 
largest and most 


complete Catalo- 


: gy A 
ar? pri’ yw gues published, It 
? is printed on beauti- 
J fully tinted paper, con- 
tains 316 pages, two ele- 
gant colored plates, over 
300 fine engravings, and 
gives full descriptions, prices, 
and directions for planting about 
1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
lants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable 
to Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 
‘Address, D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 



















The Patent Department 
of the American Agriculturist, 


has been discominued. Mr. G. M. PLYMPTON, 245 
Broadway, (Agriculturist Building,) has had charge of 
this department, and will continue to obtain 
patents. He has had many years’ experience in all 
business connected with obtaining U. S. and Foreign 
Patents, and in prosecuting rejected applications 
at the Patent Office, besides prosecuting and defending 
Suits for Infringement befor the U. S. Courts. 


Address G. M. PLYMPTON, 
245 Broadway, New York. 








My ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEED for 1875, will be sent free 
to all who apply ; customers of last season need not write 
for it. On my several seed farms I raise one hundred and 
fifty varieties, and also import from growers in Europe 
their choicest kinds, In my Catalogue will be found severai 
valuable new varieties of vegetables, I having made this 
a a specialty for pena ears, I would particular- 
ly invite the patronage of Market Gardeners, and all others 
who are especially desirous to have their seed pure and 
fresh, and v the very best strain. All seeds sent out from 
my establishment are covered by three warrants, as given 
in my Catalogue. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


Onions, Cabbage, Squash. 


Farmers in the Middle and Southern States think they can 
not grow onions the first year from the seed ; this is a mis- 
take; from my strain of seed some have grown them to 
weigh a pound the first season as far South as ‘Texas! as see 
letters in my Seed Catalogue, My Treatises on Onion, Cab- 
bage and Squash Raising, abounding in a thousand minnte 
directions trom how to select the ground to how to market 
the crop, by mail 80 cts. each, Seed Catalogue free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


THE BUTMAN SQUASH. 


This new American Squash combines in itself all the ex- 
cellencies of our best squashes, being dry, fine grained, and 
of a delicious flavor, peculiarly its own. Packets, contain- 
ing seed sufficient to raise asupply for a family, 25 cts. each; 
five for $1.00. My illustrated catalogue, containing a full 
history, and the largest variety of vegetable seed to be found 
in any catalogue published in the United States, f7ee to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1563.) 

All kinds of nursery and greenhouse siock ! 

Perfectl, pure and tresh flower and vegetable seeds! 

All seeds sold under a guarantee. Seeds and piants by 
mail.—13 choice bedding plants sent post-paid for $1.—10 
Everblooming Roses for $1.—Highland Hardy Rasp- 

y!! Proved to be hardiest and most protitable Ked 
Ktaspberry grown. Very early. Prices, post-paid, per doz. 
$1; per 100, $4.50. Liberal discount for large quantities. 

Send for full catalogue ond price lists, 

City Office and W. L. FERRIs, Jr., & CO. 


° 
Seed Store, 15 & 17 Academy st., Pougtikeepsie, N. ¥ 














W ep! cena 6 varieties PURE FLOW- 
ER. SEEDS, (your choice,) for 25 cts. All 
true toname and warranted. 30 for $1. Send 10 
sts. for a package of our Newest Dwarf Bou- 

F 0 R uet Aster and our Catalogue tor 1835. 

DONNELLY & CO., Importers and 
2 Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
Lock Box, 140, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AVOID DEAD FURROWS 


and send for one of CARR & HOBSON’S SWIVE 
PLC — by American Agriculturist, June 
number, 1874. 


HOT-BED SASHES. 


We can spare 300 or more good sound sashes, 34¢x7 feet. 
Price $3,00 each—in lots of 10 or more $2.50 each. ill take 
$2.00 each cash down for the whole lot. Hand made, with 2 
straps, and cost $5.00 each. Are sold because we have no 
further use for them. 

+ - — part for certain kinds of greenhouse plants 
and bulbs. “ 

W. F. MASSEY & CO., Chestertown, Md. 


Cuphea hyssopifolia. 


Although not strictly new, this exceedingly valuable little 
lant is almost entirely unknown in this country, Having 
ested it thoroughly for nearly two years, in every possible 
position, for bedding, hanging baskets, vases, specimens 
under glass, &c., we have no hesitation in recommending it 
as one of the neatest and most attractive miniature plants - 
with which we are acquainted. The habit is very dwarf and 
compact; color of the small leaves, dark glossy green; flow- 
ers bright-lilac and produced in great profusion all the year 
round, beginning even with the cutting in the sand-bed. 
Sent _by mail post-paid, on receipt of the price—7% cts. 
each; $6.00 per doz. 

(See American Agriculturist, Jan., 1875, for full descrip- 
tion of the above.) 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 














Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
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OUR 


Premium List 


FOR 1875. 


New Things, 
Good Things, 
Useful Things. 


The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist present their friends and read- 
ers with. their Premium List for 1875, 
full of good things. The experience 
of many years has taught them_that 
such offers as are here made, of very 
large returns for a very 
little labor, never fail to be high- 
ly appreciated. A 

Now, reader, here is something for 
You. Look over this attractive List of 
Premiums. There are many things 
among these that you would like to 
possess without having to pay the money 
for them. You have only to make 
your choice, and then take hold of this 
pleasant work of getting clubs of sub- 
scribers sufficient to obtain them. More 
than Fifteen Thousand Men, 
Women, and Children, in almost all sta- 
tions and pursuits, have successfully 
done this, and at least fifteen thousand 
may doit mow, You may as well be 
one of the fortunate ones, as anybody else. 
It only needs a little enterprise and the 
will—with the will there will be a way. 

The American Agriculturist is one of 
the best papers to canvass for in the 
world. Its many beautiful illustrations, 
its interesting and instructive reading 
matter, its Household and Boys and Girls’ 
Departments, its intrinsic value in every 
way, secure hosts of friends wherever it 
is seen and known 

Everybody ought to have the paper ; 
its plain, practical informatior will put 
money in most people’s pockets, and 
save multitudes from swindlers, and 
from unprofitable investments of funds 
and time. So while you are aiding to 
push the paper into the people’s hands, 
you are engaged in ‘‘ doing Good as well 


as in Making Money.” TRWYW IT, 





Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (a) All subscribers sent by 
one’ person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....(0) Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(¢) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(@), Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clube, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvaseers. .(f) Spe- 





cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, but they should. be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢e....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 


Table of Premiums. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it /ree, at the 
regular rates of $1.50 a year, and also at theclub rates of $1a 
year, Ten cents extra must be sent with each sub- 
scription for prepayment of postage.] x 


TABLE of Premiumsand Terms | | Amber 
For Volume 34—(1875). > | seribers 
BEGINNING NOW. 3 Te ws 
~ to all—No Competition. | | at 
$1.50 50, $1. 
No. of Premium Articles. 
1—Tea Ber CLuctus Hart Man’fact’g Co. ). 
—Ice Pitcher......+ (do. 1 0). «. 
— CASters.....scseeee do. do. S; Ppe 


— Cake Basket do. do. e 
5—Revotving 3 ‘Butier oler(do. do. 
6-— ms (d 


Ie aktes 


One 10. GO.) w—5, 

—One on Tab ms(do. dd.) ....$1 

— One Dozen Table Forks\do o-  ADd).... 008 3 

— Fhitary ener Fork & (ao) 

Child’s Knife, 

1] —Joores Floral (Set (Moore ore Mang Co) 1 
1 *~ Ud Pen. Si, Case (Gen. F F. Hawkes.). 
1 na Silver Case (do. "ed: 5 
13-6 oa ben, Yandie gold-tipped(do, do.). 
5—Ladies’ Gold Pen & Rubber 4 
16—Paragon Pat. Revolving Pencil Ay 
17—Paragon Pat. Revolving Pencil (do.). § 
18—Payson’s Indelible Ink—Pen, etc....... 
19—Chila’s Carriage.......€C. ng Gio. Oe a 


eessene| 





al 
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es 


20—Child’s odlage Cham 
1—Doll’s Cot Cham ee eo do. do.) .$ 5 00 
22—Crandall’s Building Blocks............ 
23—Crandall’s Masquerade le Blocks SSS 
24—Crandall’s Acrobats.................. 
25—Pocket Tool Holder Witter" 8 — - , 
26—Bracket Saw (do. 10.) 
—* Peoples’ Pump -(W. Ss. Bune. 
58— won-preezing Out-door Pump (do. do.) 
29—Excelsior Pocket Microscope ( toner. 
ite Optical Instrument Co.).... 
30 — Two, «« Pocket Soap- Bubble Toy” (Bites) 
FS sa et Apple Parer (D.H. Goodell) 
35- Climax A om Corer or Slicer (do. 
—Family Cherry Stone: (do. 
34 Knives. oh Forks (Patterson Bros. 
Pes — 2 _ do.) .. aie 


pe Clee ey) 
Smeocwcame & 
: eae: o: nase! ssaaawacdlll |! 


ns 

PR ey | 
coms 3 
om: :: 


tee 
20002022 Set ea 


— Caro 
$ French ana i Fentfe, k, and Steel’ 


Pocket ie z (Me xcirgeee’ Sai >). 4 


10—Pretet tne Femtfe it ee oo a! 
42—Multum in Parvo 
43—Garden Seeds&é Flower Ye ote (aclect'n), 5 
44—Automatic Family anieine Machine 
(N. Y. rove Be Machine Co.).... 
— Sewing Machine (Secor)....c.cseccveves 
48 Feonioith Portable Famtiy Sew’g a 
47— Washing ae e's occ cconsie $14 
48—Clothes Wringer on are 
9—Melodeon, Loste 6. A. Prince & Co.'s). 
50—Piano,Spiendia T-oct. (Steinway &So" 8) 
D1—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.).. 
52—Breech-loading Pocket ny Recndswewod 
| i eng Gun (Edwin 8. Harris).. 
54—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (1 a 5gal.) 
Ra Cahoon « roaaeas t Seed-sower........ 
6—Hand Cultivator “ Weeder ( Comstock) 
By umity Scales (Fairbanks & Co.).. 
Worcester’s Great Iliust’ed Dictionary’ 
59—Any back Volume Agriculturist 
Q—Any Two Back Vo aa) = 
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Sg—4ny Seven do. do. do. 
—Any Hight do. do. do. 
—( Bach add’l Vol. at same rate. 
or etiees Vols. XVI to XXX1II. 
G68—Any Back Vol. Sgrousace 
69—Any Two _— Volmenee 6 ~ 
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¥4—Any Seven do. do. do. 

75—Any Hight do. do. do. 

76—Any Nine do. do. do, 
—(Each ad’l volume at same rate) 

''¥—Eiahteen Vols. XVI to XXXITI. 

7S8—A $10 Library (Four. Choice.) 

79—A S15 Library 

80—A $20 Library ad, 

81—A $25 Library do.. 

S2—A 830 Library do. 

83—A &35 Library do. 

84—A $40 Library do 

S85—A 845 Library do. 

86—A $50 Library do. 

tr A R60 Library do. 

437% Library do. +4 100 | 282 
oo-4 OO Library _ do. 10000,, 125 | 360 
90—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description.) Lea tieweese 
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wT sent paid throu 


.e" Lvery Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No chargeis made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 12 to 18, 22 to 26, 29 and 30,38 to 43, 
and 59 to 90, inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of 
all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or express 
office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United States 
or Territories.— The other articles cost the recipient only the 
Sreight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any con- 
veyance desired. Illustrated List sent Free to applicants. 
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containing a great omtil y OQ .Y Poss pres og many 
good Hints and Suggestions which throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for wont of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 47. 


How a Student Became a Gar= 
dener.—One of our associates out West on a business 
tour, writes home the following: Not many years ago 
a young man studying law in Michigan, fell into ill-health. 
Having comeacross Henderson’s ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,” 
he became greatly interested in the subject. Previous to 
that time he knew so little about plants, that he could 
hardly tell the difference between a.turnip and: a carrot. 
Determined to improve his health by out-door labor, he 
procured and studied back volumes of the Asnerican 
Agriculturist, and commenced work on a dozen town 
lots, then owned by him, From the start success re- 


,warded his efforts. He soon removed West beyond the 


lakes, where he grows vegetable and flower seedson a 
large scale. To-day he is a picture of ruddy health, and 
though no more than 40 years of age, he ranks among the 
foremost seedsmen of that region. A famous dealer at 
the East has sought him out, and made large purchases 
of him the past season, among the rest, paying $60 
gold for 6 ounces, a handful, of choice seed of his raising. 


Going West.—D. B. Miller, “‘ McMitchels.”’ 
(Where?) It is impossible to reply by mail to a query 
dated as above, with neither County or State. Many 
such letters come to us, the writers of which probably 
feel inclined to accuse us of neglect, becanse they receive 
no reply, when the fault istheir own, asin this case. Of 
the two localities mentioned in your letter, we should 
choose that around Hutchinson, in Reno Co., Kansas, on 
account of the abundance of water ; the Arkansas river 
and Cow Creek flowing through the County, and also 
because there is no liquor saloon licensed in Renocounty, ~ 
which tends greatly to elevate the character.of society in 
that neighborhood. 








* The Estimates of the Cotton Crop. 

—“B, B.,” Ediston, 8> C. That the estimates of the 
cotton crop, made by the Agricultural Department of 
Washington, have for several late years, excepting in 1871, 
fallen nearly 15 per cent below the actual crop, is proba- 
bly due to the fact that the detailed estimates are origin- 
ally made by planters or other correspondents of the 
Department, whose interests cause them to lean toward 
low estimates rather than high‘onés, ° 


Foreign Trade in Butter.—A package 
of butter was recently received in New York, from Boli- 
via, in South America, which was originally shipped 
eighteen months ago, from Denmark -to London, and 
thenee to South America. It was packed in a tin case, 
and after its long voyages, when opened was in excellent 
condition, andthe case’ perfectly free from rust. This 
foreign trade is now ready to be secured by our dairymen, 
if they will only have the enterprise to pack their butter 
in the manner desired by the South American consumers, 





Wisconsin State Ag’l. Convention. 
—Had the “ powers” sent us notice a few days earlier, 
we should have been glad to call attention to this Gath- 
ering, called for Jan. 27th to 29th. We cheerfully pub- 


48 
18 | 60 | lish such notices, but they must always-be on hand :be- 
a | fore the middle of the month preceding that in which 


02 | 


they are held. This one presented a programme of most 
attractive subjects, treated by capable-men,, 





American Vimes for France.—Since 
the destruction of the French yineyards by phylloxera, 
the vineyardists there are giving: much: attention to 
American vines. One of the great grape firm of. Bush & 
Son & Meissner, Bushberg, Mo., in a,private note to the 
Editor, states that their French-traderis hecoming im- 
portant; they have already, made several shipments, and 
will forward a car-load.of piantaand cutting this month, 


Where the brew come: drom. — 
The book that tells us all this, not by/one old story 
patched on to another, and copied over and-over, but by 
authority, and with originality and freshness, is the 
Pharmacographia, a History of the principal Drugs of 
Vegetable Origin, by Dr. Flickiger,a Professor in the 
new University of Strassburg, and’ Mr. Daniel ‘Hanbury, 
of London, one ofa family of fame in:the druggist line, 
and who has made drugs for a long whilé a“scientific 
study. The volumeis an 8yo. of 700 pages, and is pub- 
lished by MacMillan & Co., of Astor Place, New York, 


| and of London. Itis not a medical botany; it is the 
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dtug that is described rather than the plant that yields 
it; but the right name of the plant is given, and suf- 
ficient references to faller botanical information. Nor is 
it & Materia Medica in the modern sense, for the medi- 
cinal.uses and applications, and the diseases they are 
thought to cure, are only slightly mentioned. Of course 
it gives none of the details of a pharmacopzia or dispen- 
satory. But its pages are filled with authentic and re- 
liable matter relating to the Botanical Origin, History, 
Formation, mode of collection, Characters and Proper- 
ties, Chemical Composition, and Commercial Statistics 
of all the principal vegetable substances employed in 
medicine, or otherwise knows as drugs.—Of Sassa/ras, 
under the head of “Production and Commerce,” it is 
said: “Baltimore is the chief mart of sassafras root, 
bark, and oil, which are b: it thither from within a 
circuit of 300 miles. The roots are extracted from the 
ground -by-the. help of levers, partly barked, and partly 
sent untouched to the market, or are cut into chips for 
distillation on the spot. Of the bark as much as 100,000 
pounds were recéived in Baltimore in 1866. The quan- 
tity of oil annually produced previous to the war is 
estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 Ibs. There are isolated 
small distillers in Pennsylvania and West New Jersey, 
who are allowed by the owners of a ‘sassafras wilder- 
ness’ to remove from the ground the roots and stumps 


withoyseharge.” 


John Ellis not an American Bota- 
mist.—The American Garden, reproducing the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle’s striking but rather fanciful page-full of 
figures of Insectivorous Plants, recapitulates the leading 
points in refard to their action, and the history of what 
is known about them, including the recent contribution 
by Mrs. Treat of New Jersey. Ellis, with whom the liter- 
ature of the subject begins (about 1770), is said to be “an 
American botanist and collector.” Now John Ellis was 
a London merchant, born within the sound of Row-bells, 
probably was never in America, and, although a naturalist, 
can hardly be ranked as a botanist. Indeed, he was mainly 
famots in taking the corals out of the hands of the bota- 
nists, by showing that they belonged to the animal king- 
dom. He even took more than belonged to him; for 
some of his Corallines are calcareous sea-weeds and have 
been reclaimed by the botanists. 





‘Cleanliness is mext to Godli- 
mess,?? the Gardeners’ Chronicle (of Dec. 5) tells us is 
“a New Testament statement.” It is “as true as Gos- 
pel,”’ no doubt ; and it may rank with another doctrinal 
statement, of which a good woman, on being told it was 
not in the Bible, naively remarked, that she ‘ always 
thought it was a great omission.” 





Seymour’s Broadcast Sower.—‘L. 
A. H.,"’ Charlottesville, Va. The Seymour broadcast 
sower can be procured of R. H. Allen & Co., 189 Water 
St., N. Y. A number have used this machine for sowing 
grass, clover, fine fertilizers, plaster, and all the small 
grains broadcast with great satisfaction. On rough rooty 
or stony land, it may be used where a drill can not. 


Effect of Pumpkin Seed.—“E. M.3.,” 
Warner Co.,O. Pumpkin and h seeds are said to 
have a diuretic effect, and this necessarily affects injuri- 
ously the secretion of milk. Therefore, when pumpkins 
are fed to cows, it is safe, at least, to remove the seeds. 








Mechanical Draftsmen.—“ J. P. B.,” 
Allentown, Pa. The best place to learn mechanical 
drawing, is in a mechanic’s shop or in a mechanical 
engineer’s office. Itcan not be learned from books, any 
more than the art of photography or of oil painting. 


What our Hotel Bills pay for.— 
A Reporter of the Tribune has recently been looking in- 
to the items of consumption at the N. Y. City Hotels, 
and makes some striking estimates. He selects 15 out 


_ of the 108- principal hotels, and in the 15 finds 4,662 


rooms, which will accommodate 6,030 persons, and that 
in an emergency, these hotels can put up beds for 7,640 
persons ; that in the course of a year these 15 hotels are 
visited by nearly a million and a half transient per- 
sons, or 1} times as many as the entire resident popula- 
tion of the city ; that these persons expend at least $10 
each, or $15,000,000 here, aside from mercantile purchas- 
es ; that these hotels keep 1,456 female servants, and 
1,479 male servants—total 2,935. Further, that these 15 
hotels consume annually, 2,839,200 Ibs. of Fresh Meat; 
481,520 Ibs. of Salt Meat; 590,200 Ibs. of Fish ; 15,000,000 
4,704,960 Eggs; 1,274,000 Ibs. of Poultry; 
head of Game; 35,620 Ibs. of Tea; 145,340 














The pieces of linen washed are estimated at 19,022,000, 
and the pounds of garbage at 11,000,000. These hotels 
range in number of rooms thus: Grand Central 630, 
Fifth Avenue 550, St. Nicholas 500, Windsor 500, Metro- 
politan 400, Grand Union 350, Stuyvesant 300, New-York 
300, Gilsey 267, Hoffman 250, Union Square 142, Bre- 
voort 138, Winchester 120, Ashland 108, Albemarle 107. 





What is a Day’s Work.—‘T. A. P.,”’ 


Ontario Co., N. Y. We can not say how many hours | 


work constitutes a legal day’s work upon a farm. A cus- 
tomary day’s work is frem breakfast to sundown, but a 
farm laborer who would object to work extra hours upon 
emergencies, would not be generally considered as a desir- 
able farm hand. Those who are hired to drive horses, are 
expected to feed and care for the team mornings and 
evenings. A month’s work is held to include every 
working day in the month, excluding only Sundays. 
Legal holidays are generally counted as lost time, but 
in the case of men hired permanently, employers 
rarely deduct holidays as lost time. A man _ hired 
upon a farm has no right torefuse to do any reasonable 
labor required of him; ditching or making drains is 
reasonable labor, which he should not refuse to perform. 
To refuse to do such work would be sufficient cause for a 
laborer’s discharge without notice. 





Hand-Power for Sawing Wood.— 
“. M. 8.," Warner Co.,O0. There is nothing gained by 
substituting the ordinary ‘“buck-saw’’ for a hand or 
foot-power in sawing wood. But a very simple sawing- 
machine may be constructed to saw wood by a one or 
two-horse-power, or a wind-mill. 





se 


Stump Puller.—“T. E. D.,” Janesville, | 


Wis. If the advertising columns of the Agriculturist 
were read before an enquiry for any implement is sent, 
a good deal of trouble might bespared. In this case you 
would have learned that a stump puller is made by 
Chamberlain & Sons, of Olean, N. Y.,which willno doubt 
answer your purpose. 

Weight of Milk. — “Subscriber,” St. 
Cloud, Minn. Poor milk is heavier than water or rich 
milk. The specific gravity of milk, is from 1,029 to 1,033, 
the richer the milk, the lower the gravity. This means 
that the same quantity or bulk of water, which would 
weigh 1,000, if of milk would weigh 1,029 to 1,033. This 
is much more readily understood when the decimal or 
metric weights are used. Thus, the French litre, the unit of 
measure, weighs exactly 1,000 grammes when filled with 
pure water. But the litre of milk weighs according to 
its richer or poorer quality, 1,029 to 1,033 grammes. As 
cream is lighter than milk, the more cream there is in 
the milk, the lighter it is, and vice versa. It is this fact 
which makes the use of the specific gravity lactometer a 
very uncertain test of the quality of milk. The proper 
test is to set the milk ina tube graduated toa hundred 
parts, and note the percentage of cream. 


—_—_ — rare o 


As to Bargains and Sales.—‘“T. J. 
P.,” Naples, N. Y. When a sale of stock or produce is 
made, it is not legally binding upon either party, unless 
the whole or a portion of the purchase money is paid, ora 
portion or the whole of the goods is delivered. There 
must be either payment or delivery, or a written contract 
to make the bargain binding. If stock or goods are sold, 
and a deposit is made, and a time fixed for delivery, the 
seller is not obliged to wait longer than the specified 
time, and may sell to other parties after that time. A 
seller is not obliged to deliver goods sold, without pay- 
ment, unless he has made a written contract, or has 
taken a note in payment, and not then if he has good 
reason to fear that he may net be paid for his goods. If 
farmers could and would buy and sell for cash, it 
would greatly simplify their business and prevent 
many disputes, 

‘6s the Fruit changed by Foreign 
Pollen ?%—“ EE. Y. T.,” a competent observer at Rich- 
mond, Ind., gives the following interesting testimony: I 
once saw a hard shelled almond growing beside a peach- 
tree, both laden with ripening fruit, and the fruit of both 
was changed from the ordinary appearance and quality, 
especially was this change most marked in the sides of the 
trees adjacent. The almond is almost exactly like the 
peach in tree, leaf, flower, fruit, and seed ; differing mainly 
in that the flesh of the almond fruit is unfit to eat ; when 
ripe the flesh cracks open, and allows the nut, which is 
the only edible part, to dropout. In the case under con- 
sideration, the fruit of the peach tree, especially on the 
side next the almond, cracked open like the almond, and 
the quality of the fruit changed from a very good peach 
into a bitter one, with one side cracked open like an 
almond, exposing the stone, while on the almond-tree ad- 
joining the peach, the fruit,;was not so much cracked open 
as ueual, avd the size and texture of the fleshy covering 








of the nut, was more or less changed. Other peach trees 
growing near, were not mixed with almonds, and the 
owner of the orchard said that only this one peach tree 
bloomed at the same time as the almond. A friend of 
mine, a very careful observer, says he knows from many 
years’ observation, that if two varieties of Irish potatoes 
are planted adjo‘ing, ¢f they bloom profusely at the same 
téme, many of the potatoes'produced, will be well marked 
crosses, showing that the change produced in the seed- 
ball, through the action of the pollen, is also transmitted 
through the stems to the tubers.—[Will the gentleman 
here referred to kindly inform us which varieties were 
the subjects of his observation.—ED.] 





Catarrh in FowlIs.—C. W. R.,” East 
Taunton, Mass. Catarrh or roup in fowls, is best treated 
by injecting a solution of carbonate of potash into the 
nostrils, and afterwards a solution of chloride of zinc. 
The potash solution is made with 3g oz. carbonate of pot- 
ash (saleratus) in a pint of water ; the zinc solution of 
four grains of the chloride in an ounce of water. 





Planting Hill-sides.—“L. A. W.,’’ Pike 
Co., Pa. In the neighborhood of tanneries, where rough 
mountain land is to be purchased “for a song,” after it 
has been cleared of timber for the bark, it would cer- 
tainly pay to plant it with rock-chestnut oak acorns. The 
bark of this is worth more than that of white oak, and it 
will not be many years before tanners will be glad to buy 
the bark and twigs from small wood. These are richer 
in tannin than the bark of older trees, and an estimate 
of a yearly value of two dollars per acre for land planted 
in such a manner, would probably be a reasonable one. 
If the land can be purchased and planted for $20 an acre, 
the return would be ten per cent per annum. 


Extensive Chicken Raising.— “A 
Subscriber." It would undoubtedly pay for any person 
“to raise 2,500 or 8,000 chickens for spring markets,” 
but it is very questionable if any novice can do this. An 
experienced poultry raiser might probably succeed in 
keeping 1,200 hens upon 25 acres, and raising many 
chickens, but it would be only by the utmost care and 
attention, and such treatment as is learned by experience, 
and exercised with the greatest skill and tact. We 
advise no one to go into a large poultry business without 
these qualifications. 


For a Kicking Horse.—‘W. W.,” 
Huntingdon, L.I. A horse that has acquired the habit 
of kicking in his stall, will not usually exercise the habit 
if kept in a roomy, loose box, or if he does he is nearly 
always so far from the sides of the box that he can not 
reach them with his heels. 

Angora Fleeces.—‘R. J. C.,’’ Lancaster, 
Pa. Messrs. Coates & Bro., of Philadelphia, will doubt- 
less be able to find a market for Angora fleeces in that 
city, where we believe the only factories using this ma- 
terial are situated. It is not correct to say Cashmere or 
Angora. These two localities are distant from each 
other, and the Cashmere goat is distinct from the Angora 
goat. The Angora goat does not bear the fine downy un- 
der-fleece which is so yaluable for the manufacture of the 
Cashmere shawls. 





Virginia Hams.—‘W. &.,’’ Christians- 
burg, Va. The method of preparing the famous Virginia 
hams is as follows. The pork is to be weli fattened, and 
after slaughtering hangs over night to cool. The hams 
are then smoothly cut and rounded, and the leg taken off 
below the hock. For each 100 pounds of hams, a pickle 
is made of 10 Ibs. of salt, 2 lbs. of brown sugar, 2 ounces 
of saltpeter, and 1 ounce of Cayenne pepper, with 4 gal- 
lons of water, or sufficient to make brine that will float 
anegg. The shoulders and middles are generally pickled 
with the hams; all being neatly trimmed, they are packed 
closely in a cask, and the above pickle poured over them, 
to cover all completely. After five or six weeks the 
hams are taken out and drained, and hung up by the skin 
of the hock in the smoke-house, in which a very little fire 
is made, so as to have cool smoke. The smoke ‘is made 
with corn-cobs or hickory chips. Here they remain, be- 
ing smoked for a few hours twice a week, until fly-time 
is near. Before there is danger of flies, each ham is 
wrapped inclean paper, and put intoa tight bag of coarse 
cotton, leg downward. The mouth of the bag is tied 
with strong twine, the end of which is made into a loop, 
and the hams are hung up until wanted. It would be an 
improvement upon this plan, if the bags were coated 
with thick lime-wash. 


Water Pipes.—“ J. L. D.,’’ Martin’s Sta- 
tion, Va. A pipe of one inch diameter, will discharge 
about one quart of water per second, or 900 gallons per 
hour. If 1,500 feet of pipe is laid from a spring to a 
house 30 feet lower than the spring, across uneven 
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ground, no air will collect in the upper bends, unless 
they are above the level of the spring.. In that case the 
pipe becomes a syphon, and will be liable to all the diffi- 
culties usual with syphons. It would be best to lower 
the elevations, or lay the pipe around them, so as to have 
no part of the pipe above the level of the spring. 

International Grain Exchange.— 
An international seed and grain market has been estab- 
lished in Hungary, at the city of Buda-Pesth. The plains 
of Hungary are in the European markets the great grain- 
producing competitors of our Western prairies, and this 
effort to attract purchasers proves that the competition 
to sell grain is becoming active and close. The greatly 
increased use of agricultural machinery in Europe is al- 
ready telling in ‘the increased production of wheat, and 
there are as great efforts making there to reduce the cost 
of freight to market, as in the United States. It is ase- 
rious question for us to consider, how long the foreign 
demand for our grain should fix its price in our barns, 
and how long the profits of American farmers can safely 
depend upon the accidents, which affect foreign crops 
and foreign demand for our produce. Although wheat 
and corn are necessaries of life, yet an over-production of 
them is as unprofitable toa farmer, as an excess of any 
other article. 





Amount of Potash in Wood Ash-« 
es.—C. V. W."’ Wood ashes contain from 10 to 20 per 
cent of potash. The quantity varies not only with the 
species of wood, but also with the manner of burning. 
Wood, when slowly burned, produces richer ashes than 
when itis burned rapidly. At least such is the experi- 
ence of potash burners. According to analyses of ashes 
of various woods given in Prof. Johnson's ‘‘ How Crops 
Grow," the ash of oak contains 10 per cent of potash ; 
of willow and birch 11 per cent; beech, poplar, and 
white pine 15 per cent; elm 21 per cent, and linden, 
(basswood), 35 per cent. 

Foreign and Domestic Salt.—“ A. L. 
B.,”’ Chautauqua Co., N.Y. As to the safety of using 
American salt, the Onondaga, N. Y., factory filled salt is 
without any doubt perfectly safe to use in butter, and it 
is freer-from objectionable impurities, than any other 
salt in the market. The Ashton salt has 1.43 per cent of 
sulphate of lime, while the Onondaga ‘“‘ factory filled,” 
has but 0.91 percent. It is the presence of lime which 
is most objectionable, and the Ashton salt has about one- 
half more of this than the Onondaga. Experience is 
strongly in favor of the American salt. A pail of butter 
put up by Mr. L. C. Flowers, of Onondaga Co, N. Y., two 
years and four months ago, was opened recently, and 
was ag sweet and solid as could be desired. There can 
be no better test than this. 

Sowing Machines.—“ P. D. H.,’’ Gans- 
voort, N. H. There is a broadcast sowing machine, 
which distributes both seed and dry, fine fertilizers very 
evenly, made by Seymour & Co., Bloomfield, N. Y. We 
have used it for sowing plaster, guano, superphosphate, 
ashes, etc., and with one horse and a driver 10 acres a 
day may be sown. Any one of the standard grain drills 
is as good as another upon either sandy or clay soil. The 
kind of soil makes no difference ; if a heavy clay is 
properly plowed and fitted for the crop, it is as easily 
sown as a sandy loam. 


Wagon-Jack.—E. D. 8.,” Wayne Co., 
N. ¥. Your drawing of a wagon-jack is received. It has 
already been illustrated in the Agréiculturést. 





Peanut Straw.—C. W. R.,” Hickman, 
Tenn, writes that peanut straw is a very valuable fodder 
if saved with care. When the crop is harvested, it should 
be stacked in tall narrow stooks until the nuts are dry, 
when they are picked off or thrashed, and the straw is 
housed or safely stacked. About 1,200 pounds per acre 
is the usual yield. Itis greatly productive of milk, and 
will keep stock in good condition without grain. 

Grass and Clover in the South,.— 
‘*T). O. H.,’’ Jackson Co., Miss. That clover and some 
of the grasses will succeed in the South, has been proved 
in several places so widely apart, that the possibility may 
be considered general. In your own State clover that 
had been pastured through last winter, was 18 inches 
high and in blossom in May last. A field of clover in 
another part of the State, was this year in its fourth year, 
and still in good and thrifty condition. Timothy is nota 
success in the South except in the mountains, where we 
have seen a heavier growth than anywhere else. Orchard 
grass, red top, and blue grass, grow and thrive in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina, where 
properly sown and cared for, but especial care is needed 
to resist the dry, hot season, and the temptation to over 
pasture the grass in the-winter. It is useless to try to 


| raise grass upon barren worn out soil where a long dry 
| season has to be contended with. 


To Destroy Briars.—‘“J. R. C.,” 
Athelstone, P. Q. To destroy briars by means of sheep, 
the pasture must be largely overstocked. A‘hundred-acre 
field is too large for such a mode of improvement. Be- 
sides, if the briars grow strong, they seriously injure the 
fleeces of the sheep. We would suggest that the briars 
be mowed, and the spots where they grow be salted. 
The sheep will then eat the young sprouts closely, and 
will stay upon those parts that are salted. But there must 
be enough sheep to keep the sprouts eaten close. We 
have succeeded in this way in killing out a quantity of 
dewhberries, upon a field which we did not want to plow; 
the sheep being fed a small quantity of bran and oats 
daily, to make up for the poverty of the pasture. 





Ram for Early Lambs.—“kB.,’’ Pitis- 
grove. A Cotswold ram, crossed upon native sheep, 
having some merino blood in them, or upon grade or 
full-blood merinos, produces the best early market lambs 
for the farmer's profit.. A pure Southdown lamb would 
doubtless be better eating, but while the highest prices 
are paid for size and fat, the Cotswold ram would be 
preferable toa Southdown. We have knowna difference 
of 15 pounds between the weights of Cotswold and South- 
down grade lambs of the same age (three months) and 
keeping, and this will frequently make a difference of 
$1.50 in the price of the lambs. 

Feeding in Confinement, etc.— W. 
F. B.,”’ Packerton, Pa. Any animal will fatten, or make 
flesh faster, when fed upon an equal weight of roots 
washed and sliced, than when fed upon roots as they are 
taken from the ground. This is clearly evident, because 
the weight of earth adhering to the roots newly harvest- 
ed, is considerable, and there is no nutriment in earth. 
An animal will also fatten and make flesh faster, when 
confined in a space sufficient to allow it to move freely, 
than in a space in which.it can make no movement. An 
animal in a cramped, uneasy position, can not be con- 
tented, and would probably lose weight, instead of gain- 
ing. Comfort and ease is necessary for a feeding ani- 
mal. This is not only reasonable, but has been proved 
by experiment, in which animals, fed in roomy sheds, 
gained 2 lbs. for each 100 lbs. of turnips eaten, and others 
in close cribs gained only 1% Ibs. on the same food. If 
the confinement was so close, as to affect the animal's 
health, the meat wonld suffer in quality. 


Mill for Grinding Bones.—‘W. R. 
S.,"" Sussex Co., N. J. We know of but one mill that 
will grind bones fine enough for a fertilizer, and that can 
be used without risk of breaking or wearing out. This 
is the Bogardus Eccentric Mill. A small mill, which 
costs $204, may be run with 3 horses, and will grind 10 
tons of bone a day. The same mill may be used for 
grinding corn ears into coarse feed for stock. For grind- 
ing feed a two-horse power would be sufficient. 





Care of Stock in the South.—" W. J. 
E.,"" Birmingham, Ala. The main trouble with cattle 
brought to the Southern States from the North, occurs in 
July and August when fresh succulent feed becomes 
scarce. The dry fodder eaten becomes packed in the 
paunch, where it remains undigested, a source of irrita- 
tion and disease. This is the canse of what is known as 
‘“‘murrain,” which is a blood disease produced by defec- 
tive nutrition and irritation of the digestive organs. 
Cattle should be taken South while young, and in the 
winter season. The first year they should be sheltered 
from extreme heat, provided with pure water frequently, 
and with succulent green food, care being taken not to 
change the feed suddenly. Salt shonld be given at least 
once a week, and at the first appearance of costiveness, 
a dose of epsom salts should be given, or an injection of 
soap suds until the bowels are moved naturally. 


Barley for Horses.—J. C. G.,” Fair- 
field, Me. Barley isa very safe and nutritious feed for 
horses. The cavalry horses in nearly every European 
country are fed with barley, and no other grain, and until 
recently when our corn has been largely used in England 
for horse feed, barley was there the staple grain for horse, 
as well as for poultry feed. There is less husk in barley, 
‘n proportion to the kernel, than in oate. There is no 
more danger in feeding barley than other grains, and 
less than in feeding corn. We believe this grain is too 
much neglected in onr agriculture, but the excuse 
probably consists in the better cultivation needed for 
this crop, than for oats. 

Keeping Sheep on Shares. —‘“A 
Reader.” The usual arrangement made when sheep are 
taken on shares, is to divide the wool and the increase, 





which means that all the losses are borne by the person 





who takes care of the flock. He returns at the end of 
the time, an equal number to that which he received, and 
half the lambs which have been raised, with half the 
wool yearly. It ie thus that the best efforts of the shep- 
herd in caring for the sheep, are secured; else there 
is no safeguard against neglect and~bad management. 


Good Yield of Potatoes.—“C. H.,” 
Escanaba, Mich., writes that he planted 84% bushels of 
Early Rose potatoes, on June, 11th, and dug the produce 
in October, which was 111 bushels, (E..H. must try 
again. This yield has frequently been doubled in 
northern Michigan, and not far from Escanaba). 





Varieties of Asparagus.—B. F. M.,” 
N.J. This matter has been discussed in former years, 
and we do not see how any one who has compared one 
year old plants of the ‘*Colossal,” with those of the 
common varieties of the same age, can doubt that there 
are differences sufficient to make one preferable to the 


‘other. It is held by some that the plant’ being diecious, 


i. ¢., with staminate and pistillate flowers on separate 
plants, it is impossible to establish a variety that will 
come true from seed. This same objection would apply 
to spinach, of which there are several varieties which 
come true to their character. 


Sheep Raising in the West.—“ A. 
O. B.,”’ Derby, Vt. Probably the Arkansas Valley, in 
South-west Kansas, is one of the best places for sheep 
raising. It has the advantages of plentiful water, good 
pasture, dry soil, moderate winters, nearness to markets, 
and cheap land for a homestead, with good and extensive 
back range. It is also free from competition with the 
cattle men, which has been found troublesome in parte 
of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 





Poultry for Texas.—c. B. Prior, De 
Witt Co., Tex. The breed of fowls, which combines the 
qualities of hardiness, productiveness, and size, in the 
greatest degree, is probably the light Brahma. There 
would be little difficulty in making underground shelters 
for the fowls in the mid-day, or low sheds of sod, be- 
neath which they could take shelter. 





Mortality amongst Hogs.—We hear 
of serious losses amongst hogs in the Western States. 
Unfortunately there is little accurate knowledge amongst 
the owners as to the nature of the diseases, and none as 
to the remedies. Thus we are told by some that it is 
hog cholera, that it is caused by trichéne spiralis, that it 
is worms, and others do not suggest any opinion. It is 
impossible for any private individual to make the neces- 
sary investigations into the causes or proper treatment 
of these diseases, which annually cost millions of dollars 
to our farmers. There is an Agricultural Department at 
Washington, but this serious matter is not considered 
there of sufficient importance to attract notice, or to be 
worthy of an expenditure of a few hundred dollars, for 
the purpose of gaining some knowledge of it. Why do 
not the Patrons take hold of this matter, and procure a 
thorough investigation of the causes and nature of these 
destructive diseases ? 


Lime for Canada Thistles.—“J. W. 
H.,” Morris Co., N. J. There is an easier way of killing 
Canada thistles than to spread enough lime upon the 
ground to destroy them. That would require several 
thousand bushels to the acre. It is best to plow the 
ground lightly when the thistles are coming into blossom, 
and cultivate the ground very frequently. The next sea- 
son potatoes or corn should be planted, and these crops 
grown alternately for three or four years, killing every 
thistle as it appears above ground, with the hoe. 


Profit of Breeding Mules.—“W. W. 
8.,” Tuscumbia, Ala. The profit of breeding mules is at 
least equal to that of rearing any other farm stock. 
There is little risk, and if a good jack and extra sized 
mares are used, large and valuable mules can be pro- 
duced. The usual expense of raising a mule in Kentu¢ky, 
is about $70, allowing cost up to weaning $50, and feed 
for 18 months, $20. The value of a two-year-old is $150, 
leaving a profit of $80. Southern planters are content to 
pay Kentucky and Illinois breeders to do this business 
for them, and expend several times the labor and care 
in raising cotton to pay for them. . 








Injury to a Plow.—“C. T. C.,” Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. It will harm a plow but little to leave it in 
the furrow over night. It is the constant exposure for 
weeks and months when not in use, that destroys these 
and other farmimplements. All these should be kept well 
painted, and ordinary use will be slight injury to them. 
When out of use they shonld be laid away in a dry tool- 
house. A well made plow onght to last at least 10 years 
in prairie soil without much repairs, if properly cared for. 
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THE TORSION WAGON SPRINGS, 


SEAT SPRINGS, POLE SPRINGS. 


EASILY AND QUICKLY APPLIED TO THE COMMON FARM WACON. 





Simple, Light, Lffective, 
Durable, Cheap. 


All Sizes, carrying loads from one« 
half ton to five toms as easily as the best 
Elliptic Spring. 

They raise the wagon body but little. 

They are light, weighing but 80 to 60 lbs. 

A horse can draw 25 per cent more load with 
them. 

A wagon will wear as long again with them, 

Any person can apply them in a few moments, 

They are sold at prices within the reach of all. 

They haye been subjected to the severes§ 
test in all kinds of work for the past five years 


with entire success. 
TEN THOUSAND SETS NOW 


IN USE. 

They are not liable to be broken or get out 
of order. 

No more jolting over rough roads 
for the want of a Spring. 

It utilizes the most perfect means of elasticity 
by the Torsion or twisting of a straight rod of 
steel. 


THEY NEVER LOSE THEIR 
ELASTICITY, 


Don't fail to send postal-card for Circulars, 


YF} 


SCHENCK & SHERIDAN, Fulton, N. Y., Gen’l Agents for the Erie Torsion Spring Co. 





Millions In it” 


FOR ALL FARMERS WHO BUY THE 


SILVER EAGLE PLOW, 


Plow their land with it, and Harrow with 


the FRIEDEMAN PATENT HARROW. 
Nothing like it in the Market, guaranteed 
to do better work than any Steel Plow. 


We shall also have the only perfect 


SWIVEL PLOW in the market, ready for | 


the trade in March. Entirely new prin- 
ciples in it, acknowledged by all to be 
perfection. Do not fail to send stamp for 
1875 Farmers? Almanac, with full de- 
scription of Specialties. 


HIGGANUM .MANUFACTURING C0., 
HICCANUM, CONN. 


Farm Implements 


AND 









A gaualbiral Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B.GRIFFING, 


58 & 60 COURTLANDT STREET, N. 


ata 


ae 








GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, ete. 
% Protects Buildings from m Fire, 

and Vines, ete., from 

Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
rt Fusites carried. Ne Dwelling, 
Home, or Factory 
out the Foun- 
nd for large 
, Sole Proprietor 


eee 


7 . tain Pump. 
Circular. J. A. WHITMA 
purer, Providence, R. I. 











| = or out doors, 


os ST’S HAY LOADER, Improved for 
73, including Wind-Break Attachment. Warranted 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow land. Manufactured at the Ag” T Works, Meadville, 
Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early, 


MARTIN’S IMPROVED 


Brick Machine 


is conceded to be 
the most simple in 
its mechanism, 
and the best con- 
structed of any in 
use, and can be 
run by cheaper 
help. It grinds 
and tempers its 
own clay, does its 
own molding, and 
delivers the bricks 
with good square 
corners and well 
defined edges. 

It is being gen- 
> erally adoptedand 
- used by the lead- 
ing brick manu- 
‘facturers. Made 
and sold by the 
AMES MANUFACTURING CO., Chicopcee,Mass. 








BRICK AND TILE MACHINES. 


The oldest and most reliable Tile Machine in the market, 
with late improvem« “nt s. The most simple and Gerapie. 
For particulars with r ard to either Brick or Tile 4 


chines, address J. W. PENF IELD, Willoughby, Lake Mg 


Self - Propel-| | le Chairs 
For Cripples| and Invalids 


Can be easily ‘propelied, either 
by any one hay- 

jhands, 

land send amp 

leatalogue of di 

\prices. 

|S. A. SMITH, 

No, 32 Platt St., 

! N. Y. City. 















ing the use of) 


State { our weigh 
forillustrated 
ferent styles and! 





Please mention) 
this paper. | 





| 





Cahoon’s Broadcast seed-Sower. 


Sows all kinds of Grain and Grass Seed, 
Hemp, Flax ctc. 








Five acres of Wheat, Barley, Rye, four of 
Oats or Grass Seed per hour, and the work 
done better than by any other means what-« 
ever. Price $10. Agents. in all parts of the 
country. Send for circular. 

GOODELL COMPANY, 
(Successors to D. H. Goodell.) 
‘Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N.H. 





Holbrook’s ‘‘ New Regulator ’’ Seed Drill 


Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with regularit 
The STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 1875. 

S Combines the best points ever produced. Sim. 

ple, nage easiest handled, OPEN W HITE 
f SEED CONDUCTOR SHOWS 







THE SEED DROPPING. Give 
py Tux SEED Circulars Free. 

Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
~~ 20 8.Market St. Boston,Masse 





Allen’s Planet Jr, Silver Medal & 
p Dritts and ors. THREE new y 

cures They * sow like oohaen. and hoe icon fff 4 

easier, and six times faster than the « 7 . 

hand hoe. §.L. ALLEN & CO., Mfrs. fy 

119 S.4th St., Phila., Pa. Cireu lars free. 

A Live Acznr Wantzp inevery town. 












Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill 


Has proved itself superior to any other ever produced J “4 
Before buying any send for circular. — oe 
J.B. SMALL, & & 
BOSTON, MASS, 
(Successor to F.F. Holbrook & Co.) = 





ak 

















UAT a eee 


Circulars free. N. P. MIX, Avenue, Oe 
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Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe 
Is the best hand cultivating tool in use. 
PRICE $1.50. 
For sale by all Agricultural and Hardware 
Dealersin this Country and abroad,and at wholesale by 
R. H. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
Sole licensees under the trade mark, 
189 & 191 Water Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Ag’l Implements, Machinery, Seeds and Fertilizers. 


2,000 


HART'S PATENT TWO-HORSE PULVERIZING 
CoE Tors have been sold, and those that have 
bought and used them say that they save 


DOLLARS 


in their Labor Account, and oo d answer all purposes 99 
times out of .a hundred of a Wheel Cultivator, and at least 


SAVED IN 


the first investment. They are Cheap, Durable, of Very 
Light Draft, easily handled, the depth regulated by a simple 
movement of a Lever convenient to the Hand of the Driver. 
You will get more value for your money in this 


ONE PURCHASE 


than in any other implement you ever placed upon your 
farm. Price $22. We will continue our offer of last season, 
viz: we Will alloay a discount of 25 per cent when the cash 
accompanies the order, on all orders coming from localities 
where the Cultivator has been heretofore unknown. 
Warranted as répresented or money refunded. 
Send for Circular and testimonials to 


BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


GALE'S HAY, STRAW & STALK CUTTERS, 


for hand or horse-power—are much lower in price, cut 
faster, easier, and are more durable than any other. Also 
the best and cheapest Turnip and Carrot Cutter. Don’t Bey 
till you have tried them on your farm and like them. Cir- 
culars free. WARRE) ALE, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


P. O. Box 376. 











Wrought Iron Fencing 
Of the Best English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 
an absolute protection against 
cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible, Is 
superior to every other form 
of enclosure, Send for illus- 

trated circular. 
YARNALL & TRIMBLE 
147 §. Front St., Philadelphia. 


STEPHEN P. M. TasKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


i? PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 

TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes pein, galvanized 
and rubber coated. Boiler Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas_and Steam. Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns.. Iniproved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 

Sugar Machinery, &c. 


We would call special attention toour Patent 
Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 





Tuomas T, TASKER, JR., 








WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 
Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 


REMIOM CHESTER WHITE, 
Berkshire and Essex Pigs, Fancy Poultry, 


&c., bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
‘ West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
’ Send stamp for Circular and Price-List. 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY, 
and all leading kinds of Poultry. Also Magie Hogs and 
Cotswold Sheep. Send for Circular Free. 

L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., O. 








ekin Ducks, illustrated in Sep. Agriculturist. 

Bronze Turkeys, (\escendea from a pair weighing 62 
lbs. Jersey Cattle, -..i.C.C.B., and Cotswolds, at low 
prices. Address W. ULIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


and supplies never before offered, 
yn be ee by M. QUINEY. 8t. 
insville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Send for Circular and Price-list. ‘e we 








$299Tiano. Circulars free, U.S. Piano Co. 810 B’dway, N.Y. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 


t= 


BLAKE’S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER, 
New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant Strength. 


For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

ERON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
Also .or crushing Quartz, Flint, Eméry, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
Barytes, Mangancse, Phosphate Rock# Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 

BLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





THE 


Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed, 
AND 
Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well known 
RAOINE WAGON. 


MITCHELIL WAGON. 


In use and for sale in 





‘nearly eyery 
IN THE UNION. 
Mitchell, Lewis 


& Co., 
RACINE, WIS. 


STATE & TERRITORY 


All work fully warranted. 
- SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. - 





Capital Stock..............0. ccccce. seve deees co QaOOUd 

Cash valne of Assets...,.......ccscesees vias eceee $1,819,993 

Total Liabilities.......... eadde epdbeekicadeceséeccoces OOP 
THOU INO eos dicta a ao vabatncsasscodpecacese $1,259,062 


Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencics. 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


THE PEOPLE'S FORCE PUMPS. 


W.S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute over all competitors for 1873 
and 1874. For House and Out-doors. 
For Wells from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

The Public are cautioned to look 
ii] for the name, “People’s Pump, 
# Patented Aug. 31, 1869,” cast on the 
lid, to insure obtaining the genuine 
article, and to avoid litigation. 

Send for Circulars. 

GENERAL AGENCIES: 
Conroy O’Connor & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Magens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
J.G. Murdock & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
E. H. Leibey, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
T. J. Rile , Houston Texas. 
Frothingham & ‘Workman, Mon- 
treal, C. E. f 





















ane 





GLASS CUTTER 
And Putty Knife 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should 
haveone. Any child can use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c, and stamp by 


ALVAN L, LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., 


Boston, - - - Mass. 
Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. ~~ 


MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 
Combination Rifles and 
Spot-Guns. 
CENTRAL FIRE 


Reloading-Capped Cartridges. Send for 
Price-list with Target Illustrations. 


Mass, Arms (o., Chicopee Falls, 


THE NEW YORK 


EVENING POST. 


Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly.’ 


TERMS—POSTAGE PAID: 
DATE ONG Ss 50's cs cnacacecetccnseccvcububacted $12.00 
Semi-Weekly, ONO Year. ....5..ccccccce sreeccedve 3.00 
Weekly, one year. 

















Specimen Numbers, containing Liberal 
Clubbing Terms, sent Free. 


Those desiring other publications will find: it to their ad- 
vantage tosend their subscriptions for such journals with 
their orders for Taz Evenrtne Post to this office. Rates 
will be given on application. 

Address WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 





New York. 


Burdick’s National Feed Cutter. | 
The Standard Machine _™ = 
for Cutting 


Hay, Straw, - 
AND CORN STALKS, 
W. H. Banks & Co: 


WESTERN AGENTS, 
84 & 36 8, Canal St. 
Cor. Washington, 
CEICAGO. 








EVERY FARMER HI8 OWN MILLER. 
BOYER FARM MILL. 


Simple, Durable, Efficient, 
Grinds any kind of Grain, also 
CORN IN THE EAR, 
W.H. BANES&CO.; 
Bole Agents, 
34 & 38 S: Candi St., 
Cor. Washington, CHICAGO. 











The BEST 


Corn Sheller 


EVER OFFERED. 

Order Samples & test them. 

Every Machine Warranted, 
MADE TO ORDER FOR 

W. H. BANKS & CO. 

34 & 36 : 

So. Canal St. 
CHICAGO, 











“very Farmer and 
Stock Feeder should have 
one.” 





Oorn and Cob Crusher. 
Manufactured for 


84 & 368, Canal Street, Z 

_ CHICAGO. , = 

Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Farm, School and Church 
Bells, Agricultural Boilers, Wood Sawing Machines, 
Tread and Sweep Powers, otc. 








BOIL YOUR CORN 
Profit Farmers Boiler 


Hi 
Hi! 
| 









SAVES i 
Trmz, FreD AND FuEtL. ee Hl 
Feed Emptied in 1 Minute. #25 
Sold by Best Merchants. E 3 
a 


Bought by Best Farmers, 
Send for Circular, and address all orders to 


W. H. BANKS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
34 £36 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 











‘BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for cirenlar 
and samples. 

c.J. FAY, Camden, NJ. 
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HOME 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SRD otras wane 8 Rrra: 





TE are fo-argenizing our Agencies in various parts of 
the United States, and are prepared to furnish First 
Class Machines to Agents, in all sections where we are not 
negrenenee, on very favorable terms. 
e invite cee geen me 2 from experienced Agents; also 
from inexperienced parties wishing to engage in a safe and 
rofitable business. The well-known reputation and excel- 
ence of the “ Home” is a sufficient guarantee of successful 
competition with other machines, Adderss JOHNSON, 
C. & CO., at either of the following offices. 
334 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
765 Broadway, New York. 
203 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
141 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


21 South Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
epaid to any address, 

(Two), 


safely —? eg on Mecel t ory 
» UD 
by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY. 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


iin ta teeoe. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Joun St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 
It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Manufactured only by 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
DVERTISERS should send to Gro. P. RowE.. & Co., 
A 41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Highty-page Pamphlet, 
containing lists of 3,000 newspapers and estimates, showing 
the cost of advertising. Mailed free to all applicants. 


Wanted 


H. C. BLACKING. 


Patented Aug. 12, 1873. 
For Leather. Warranted to Soften, Preserve, Black, Make 
Pliable and WATER P foc wanted. 
SMITH & STRONG, Ashtabula, 0. 


SAVE iy cseske Bea note Bes Sens 

erica, f S for ¢ 

. POUNDS of BESTTEA. Kind preferred 
AN 


Bees freetoany address. Greatest inducements for Agents. 
TON TEA CO., 148 CuamBERs ST., New York. 


WE WARRANT 


thing we sell to do as re nted—otherwise the article 
can ; 7 and we will refund the amount paid. 




















79 more young men to learn 
Telegraphy. Good situations 
guaranteed. Address with 
> Supt. U. T. Co., Ober- 
lin, O. 











IN, 56 Beekman-st., New York. 





WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS: 


arethe best made. The touch elastic, and ihe tone 
powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORCANS$ 
cannot be excelled ix tone or beauty ; ‘icy defy com- 
petition. The Concerto Stop is a fine Imitation of 
the Human Voice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash during 
this month. Monthly Instalments received. 
Second-Hand instruments at great bargains. 
Traveling and Local AGENTS WANTED. A 
liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schools, Lodges, etc. Special inducements to the 
trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


THE PATENT 


ARION 





PIANO-FORTE | 


Ezcels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed, 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States. 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CoO., 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 





Farm for Sale. Rare Chance 


to buy afarm under good cultivation; 100 acres; well wa- 
tered; suitable for stock-breeding, dairy, or tobacco. Good 
buildings. 15 miles from Harttord; 2 miles from two R. R. 
Stations: six churches, good schools, and markets, Fine 
herd of Jerseys can go with the farm, if desired. 

Address W. R. HURD, Forestville, Conn. 





RUIT & TRUCK GARDEN of il 

Acres, within three miles of WASHINGTON CITY, 
$2000 Cash, or small advance with reasonable cash payment, 
on Arlington Heights, Va., 2nd range of hills, perfectly 
healthy. Good society, churches, schools, good roads, Best 
markets in the country. Land in fine condition. Small cot- 
tage house and stable for horse, cow, pigs, fowls, etc. Fine 
well of soft water at the door. Full line of well selected 
and carefully planted large and small fruits. Timothy 
ineadow sufficient for horse and cow, balance of land splen- 
did for truck, three distinct varieties of soil, partly planted 
to Early Yorks, Lettuce, Onions, etc., etc., for spring trade. 
This is a pleasant home, and there is money in it. The place 
is well fenced. For further information address 

H. D. SMITH, Arlington, Va. 





Fo® SALE—A Market Garden and Small 
Fruit Farm, near Norwich, Conn. Containing 10 to 57 
acres, to suit purchaser, 2 story house and ell, barn and out- 
buildings. Near R. R. and excellent markets. Several 
acres small fruit and fruit trees. Address 
A, A. HILLS, Greenville, Conn. 


SALE IN TEXAS. 


A Fruit Farm of 30 Acres, well enclosed and well stocked, 
2 miles from Austin. Situation high and healthy. Terms 
easy. Address “M. B. SWEENEY, Land Agent, 
Box 107, Austin, Texas,” 








or Sale on the Hudson—A most de- 
sirable residence and fruit farm—23 Acres—Markets, 
Churches, Schools, &c. Also one of the choicest building 
sites on the river, with 3to8 acres. For particulars address 
Box 301, Hudson, N. Y. 


“GREAT BARGAINS.” 


1,000 Maryland farms for sale. Descriptive Catalogue sent 
free. Address G. W.CARROLL. East New Market, Md. 


AGENTS | hinitien Stes Tixnaenn, 
and other wares. ample cts. 
LOOK: 


Catalogue free. T. J. HASTINGS 
WY ASTED AGENTS—To sell the “ Life and Exe 
plorat 











& CO., Worcester, Mass, 
' tions of Dr. Livingstone,’ complete, 
authentic ; a fresh book; price suited to the times. 
Lb. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





Strong Concentrated Candle 
For Everybody. Light’ Send Stamp for Illus- 


trated Circular. E. H. HAYWARD, Ayer, Mass. 





weet Potatoes for Sale and to sprout 
on shares. A Premium offered. For particulars 
and directions address 
ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, Howard Co., Ind. 













The above is a cut of our No.1. Zinc Label for marking 
trees, shrubs, vines, plants, etc. Written upon with our Eu- 
reka ink, we warrant to stand the severest tests of climate, 
weather, or may be buried under ground for years, without 
becoming illegible. -Price of bottle of ink, pen, and 4 dozen 
mac, labels, +4 =, sent poet ee ares, mene of price, 
Send for circulars an@terms to agents. Address 

. J, A. CROSS, Fultonyille, N, ¥. 





THE GREAT MUSIC BOOKS 


For Conventions and Singing-Schools are 


THE SONG KING. 


By R. H. PALMER. 


THE JOY. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


THE SONG ERA. 


By F. W. ROOT. 


The True Singing-School Text Book. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 4 
Price of each, $7.50 per Dozen. 
Specimen Copy of either, 75 Cents, post- 
paid, by mail. Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O, 


New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—1875. . 


TRH LEADER! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured, Its price is a return to ante-war Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical profes- 
— gna the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 
plication. ; 


PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. The Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been published in years, and none 
given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 per doz. ; $30 per 100. 














THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in getpenation 
and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas’ 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book for 
Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 

Cloth, $3.00. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO0., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 








Boston. 711 B’dway New York. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
WVIERE, WE ED COs cae a corsaseresccctveps+cseese by Strauss. 
A happy i Cn .<ccpinechntenssbenstecsaséccees Strauss. 
La Fille de Madam Angot.............+. bbitbudeteanaione Waltz. 
Pe , Pinks de ii cdececdcccceucesscess ses Ed. Strauss. 
SO ENE WEINER 06000 00050060 508-6d0s60es00ees J. Strauss 
Regatta Veneriana .........cccccccccccssovcee: ss -eeee - Liszt. 
La Bella Louise, Quickstep............ccseccevsecccees Rublee 
Where the Citrons Blossom....... . Strauss. 





Who is at my WAKO. <a. sc.scccecccocscsssseccesseeQBDORe. 
Abt. 


BUGIS DOB. 6 i.0cicccscvecsecees esses os0e cesceessose vous : 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New York. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
$10 ‘i $20 per day can be made canvassing for 


this popular Musical Monthly. Great- 
ly improved and enlarged—i6 pages of choice new music 
and 20 pages of reading matter in each number. Only $2.00 
ayear. Active agents wanted. Sample copies and full par- 
ticulars sent on receipt of ten cents. Address 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive pages New MUSIC by 
return mail, oD worth in sheet music 


form $3.00. The FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula io be used in ringing 
a bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 9% (March) of this Journal for 1873 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
menis, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
‘ implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealerscan receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.0. ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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TO FARMERS AND 
PLANTERS. 


DovusLE REFINED POUDRETTE for sale in 
lots to suit customers. This article is sold 
° for half the price of other fertilizers, and is 
cheaper for Cotton, Corn, Tobacco, and 

7egetables, than any other in the market. 
Price, delivered on board in New York City, 
$25 per ton. I ask attention to the follow- 
ing testimonials : 





THomas W. LaTHAM, Providence Co., R. I., writes: “I 
would rather have your Double-refined Poudrette than any 

hosphate I ever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it was 
far ahead of any other manure.” 


L. H. SHELDON, Sup’t of the New Jerse 
School, writes: “ We have used Poudrette for several years 
upon our farm crops, and for the money invested we have 
found nothing that has done us so much service. 


Ss. J. KELty, Burlington Co., N. J., writes: “I used 
Doubdle-refined Poudrette on Rutabaga Turnips alongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where the Pou- 
drette was applied, the increase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 


MILTON STRONG, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes: “I gave Pou- 
drette a thorough trial this year, using it upon Corn, Pota- 
toes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have never 
raised better crops. My Corn will yield 100 bushels of ears 
ner acre, and my garden was the surprise and admiration of 
all who saw it.” 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: ‘I find, 
from experiments made last year, the Double-refined Pou- 
drette is the cheapest fertilizer touse on Zobacco, I put it 
beside Peruvian Guano with equal cost of both, and the 
Tobacco was 30 per cent better where | used Poudrette.” 


A pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on ap- 
plication to JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


State Reform 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Suyperphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best pe of their merits. Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with at tot f article available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
g@ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities, 


Circulars, containing testimonials, references, and full par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application to 


R. BALCAZAR,, 


No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 





P. O. Box 129. 





Every Farmer, 
Every Breeder, 
Every Horse-Owner 


His Own Farrier. 
Send for circulars to 
GOODENOUGH 
HORSE-SHOE, 
Box 3,044, P. O., N.Y. 


Offices: 34 and 36 
Elizabeth Street. 








D FOOT LATHES. 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
Saws for light and heavy work, Small 
Power Scroll Saws, Foot Circular Saw 
Machines. The very best. Many readers 
of this paper have one of them. 

Catalogues free, 

N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. 
or Artisans or Amateurs, 


IMPROVE 






H. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, NEW YORK, AND 
HOBTICULTURAL EDITOR NEW YORK INDEPENDENT, 





A New Book, with 250 Fine Engravings, and 800 Pages, 
containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suitable for 


Window Culture, Directions for their Treatment, and Prac- 
tical Information about Plants and Flowers for the Parlor, 
Conservatory, Wardian Case, Fernery, or Window Garden. 
Tells all about Bulbs for House Culture, Geraniums, Hang- 
ing Baskets, Insects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The 
Tilustrations are unusuagly beautiful, and many of them per- 
fect Gems of exquisite beauty. 


*** The most valuable book on Plants and Flowers for 
Aue pegs ever published. — Gardener’s Chronicle, 
ondon). 


*** ‘There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams’ book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 

lant. It is seldom that a book is published on such _sub- 

ects containing so much practical information.— Zhe World, 
(New York). 7 
Price, post-paid, strane €t..0 $1.50 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN 


FLOWER GARDENER. 


By “DAISY EYEBRIGHT,” (Mrs. 8. O. Johnson). 


A delightful little treatise on Out-Door Gardening for 
Ladies—Practical, Timely pharmingly Written. 

UNIVERSALLY LIKED BY THE LADIES. Valuable 
Information about Pansies, Roses, Geraniums, Climbing 
Plants, Annuals, Perennials, Fuchsias, Ribbon Beds, &c. 


Price, 50c., post-paid. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


FOREST TREES 


FOR 


SHELTER, ORNAMENT AND PROFIT. 
PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR THEIR CUL- 
TURE AND PROPAGATION. 
By ARTHUR BRYANT, 8R., 
President Illinois State Horticultural Society, 1871. 


The Descriptive List of Trees and Evergreens is believed 
po be the most full and accurate yet written for Amer- 
can use. 


Finely Mlustrated with 12 Full-Page Engravings. 
Price, post-paid, . . =. « $1.50 


Money in the Garden. 


A 





A 


VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 
BYP. T.. QUINN, | 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture ; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 





| 





CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
the Garden, we IX. Onions. 
‘* IL. Hot-beds, - X. Parsley. 
* III. Artichoke. as XI. Radishies. 
* IV. Beans. Ta XII. Salsify. 
“  _V. Cabbages. “ — XIIT. Tomatoes, 
“VI. Egg-Plants. - XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. Houses, 
Chapter XV, List of Seeds. . 
PRICE, POST-PAID --- - - ---=-+--+--- - $1.50 


Address all orders for the above Books to 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOLLY TIMES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
| 


| A g 



































BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE. 
Crandall’s Acrobats. 


Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume. 
These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented. The number of figures 
“which can be made with the pieces in a single box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. 
Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S 
Building-Blocks 


Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 

The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 
a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc., accompanies each box. 





Price—No,. . mail, prepaid, «25. 
a No. $; 31:98 by mail, prepaid, 9 -35- 
° Be 


1.003 by mail, prepaid, 1.10. 
‘ 


CRANDALL’S 
ILLUMINATED PICTORIAL 


Alphabet Cubes. 


These Cubes are orgeously colored, and will 
make over 500 beaut combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 


Price $3.00; by mail, prepaid, $3 .25- 
CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade-Blocks, 


Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations 
of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
They are not injured by washing, do not wear out 
and afford endless amusement, 


Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.10. 


- CRANDALL’S 
Expression-Blocks, 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. 
The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when 
complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 
per aa are water-proof, and can be washed 
if soiled. 


Price 50 Cts.3 bo Asana prepaid, 60 Cts. 
CRANDALL’S 
Alphabet-Blocks. 


Red, White, and Blue. 
Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters 
are on red, white, and blue ground. All children - 
are pleased with them. 


Price 75 Cts.3 dy mail, prepaid, 85 Cts. 


N.B.—I/ postage is not remitted with the prices, as above, 
the blocks will be sent by express at pu: "8 expense. 








orders from the trade will be supplied on libera) terme. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yors. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club ‘Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(®P. O. Box 5643.) 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


. 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 

ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 

Farms and Plantations for Grain 

Thrashing. Food Cooking for 

} Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, ete. 
Circulars sent on application. 








W. F. MASSEY & CO. want a lady in 
every Village and neighborhood to sell 
Flowers and Flower Seed on com- 
ion. Address us at Riverbank 
Gardens, Chestertown, Maryland. 





And 100 choice views for $85 and upward. For Churches 
and Pusiic Exursitions. It Pays well on a small invest- 
ment. [a Catalogues free. 

M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





specialty with us. Ready now by the 100 or 10,000. 
80 Hot-bed and open ground Vegetable Plants in sea- 
son. Contracts taken to grow plants in any quantity. 
Correspondence solicited. Price-List free. Seed, Flow- 
ering Plant, and Nursery Stock Catalogues free. 
D. H. BROWN’ 


C? speciat (wintered) Cabbage and Lettuce Plantsa 
A 


7 


& SONS, Seedsmen, 
20 Hiram St., New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


Largest Stock. Best Seed. Lowest Prices. 
Samples and prices upon application. 
Plant Seed Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEN PACKETS CHOICE FLOWER 


SEEDS, Including Verbena 
Hybrida, New Japan’Cockscomb, Pansy Mixed, Double Zin- 
nia Mixed, etc., for 25c. and 8c. stamp. Catalogues free. 
Address COLE & BROTHER, Seedsmen, Pella; Iowa. 











RCHARD GRASS surpasses all other grasses in 
that it grows equally well in the open field asa per- 
manent meadow or pasture, the orchard or the woods, and 
will Bronce more forage, or hay. Send to DE GROFF 
NELSON & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind., for circular. 


@traw berries, Raspberries, Black- 
\~’ berries, Currants, berries, Asparagus, 

at wholesale and retail. Price-list er. 8. C: DE 
COU, Successor to the late T. C. Andrews, Moorestown, N.J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


choicest kinds, for sale by E. P. ROE, (author of Play and 


Pr in my Garden). Address at 
weit ad / Highland Falls, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Il w to Plant should send for a De- 
scriptive Price-List of Fruit and Ornamental Tree 


Trees, 
1 R 1 Beddi 
zane "NaH! MOOR, Mostioviles Bar 


A™MSDEN PEACH — EARLIEST. 
Safely by mail, $i.—Circular free. 
L. C. AMSDEN, Carthage, Mo. 


WEET POTATOES for SEED.— 
Large Stock.—_Wansem Southern Queen, and Early 
me 4 RS 8 peck: . Oe 1. NAL E vag Ah bbls. 
ts ay and June, r ; $20 per 10,000. 
ae r Ww. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio. 


=| r and Vegetable Seeds, Bedding and Green- 
se Plants. Send 10 cents for Descriptive Catalogue, 

and a packet of Flewer or Vegetable Seeds will be 
free. T. CADWALLADER & BRO., Newtown, Pa, 


TO CABBAGE GROWERS. 


5 t S PREMIUM LATE FLAT DUTCH and 
L DR! EAD are the most reliable varieties 
for Market Gardeners. Eighteen Years of careful se- 
lection has ——< them, and every plant will form a 
large, solid head. for our Garden Almanac, which 
has an illustration of t heads, weighing 262 pounds. 
Price $5.00 per pound, or 50 cts. per ounce, mailed. Address 


_ sec ROPER BOIRS 3s fred Gromer 


Persons wishing to obtain Small 


PAP 2 Plants, Vines, &c., pure and reliable, at 
rates, wi ie ae 
he JOHN S. COLL S, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


0. W 
































PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


Jig, 272 Washington-st., N. ¥. 








HO! nisin ct Weim LOW A. 


Better lands at cheaper prices than can be found else- 
where in all the West.—No grasshoppers.——No ague.—No 
Indians.—1,500,000 acres of the incomparable farming lands 
of Iowa, belonging to the Iowa R. R. Land Co., for sale on 
usual Railroad land credit at $5 and $6 per acre.—If you 
want a farm in the West — start right ?—Call at the Com- 
pany’s office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, or send for a Guide. 
It costs nothing, and gives descriptions, maps, prices, terms, 
locations, and how to reach the lands from Chicago at no 
expense to the purchaser. Address 

JOHN B. CALHOUN, Land Commissioner. 
OFFICES OF THE CO., 
92 Randolph St., Chicago, or Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








OK AGENTS WANTED 


iW 80K TELL IT ALL 


By Mrs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 25 years 
the wife of a Mormon High Priest. troduction by 
Mrs. Stowe. ‘This story of a woman’s experience 
lays bare the “hidden life,” mysteries, secret doings, 
etc. of the Mormons as a “wide-awake woman sees 
them.” Bright, Pure and Good, it is the best new book 
‘ out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It 
is popular everywhere, with everybody, and outsells all other 
books three to one. Ministers say “‘ God speed it.” Eminent 
women endorse it. Everybody wants it; and agents are sellin 
from 10 to2@aday! 5th thousand now in press! We wan 
5,000 more trusty agents NO W—men or women —and we will 
mail Outfit Free to those who will canvass. Large pamphlets 
with full particulars, extra terms, etc. sent free to anyone. 
Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





FARMERS, DAIRYMEN, STOCK and 


POULTRY BREEDERS, FISH OULTURISTS, .API- | 


ARIANS. or any person that keeps even a HORSE, a 


COW, or POULTRY, or is interested in the advancement | 
and improvement IN AGRICULTURE, whether he lives | 
in CITY, TOWN, or COUNTRY, before subscribing for | 


any other publication, should examine the 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL 


Pronounced the most ABLE, VERSATILE, and | 


READABLE Journal of its class. Beautifully 
Printed and Fllustrated. 
equal attention to the Stock Interests of every State. 
Edited in separate departments. 
year. 6th volume begins January, 1875. 
vassers best. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Specimen copy 10 cents. Address, LIVE STOCK 
JOURNAL CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


PATENT 





STRAWBERRY BASKET. 


Made from | 


The Cheapest and Best Basket in the Market. 
one piece of wood. bay yt vem or Flat, can be furnished, at 
a saving of freight, and afterwards put together very easily. 
Price of Flats, $15 per 1, 
package, at $18 per 1.000. 





2,000,000 Flower Pois, 


And a large assortment of Fancyware. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue now ready. A. H. HE WS & Co., North 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
Produce Commission Merchants. 
Office, No. 1 Delaware Ave. Market, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Southern Produce a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 
Consignors advised daily. 
Established 1862. 


Test is Better than Talk. 


CHOICE SEEDS for CRITICAL 
MARKET GARDEN USE. 








Of the seeds offered, I have myself grown nearly 130 varie- | 
ties—constituting those in largest demand, and those most | 
difficult to procure of high excellence—upon four separate | 
tracts, giving kindred sorts such distance that admixture | 

1 


was impossible, and throughout the season devoting to them 


constant care and painstaking, that they might in every | 


respect be the best. Nothing will so aT convince of their 
value as a critical trial of them by the side of any, and such 
a test I cordially invite. My Flower Seeds, 
bad a of equalcommendation. —_—_ 
My Garden Manual, besides containin : 
treatise ever — on Hot-Beds, is full of practical 
and labor-saving methods learned in many years’ market 
Sent for two stamps. 
« ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


CARNATION PINKS. 


he most gomeiete 
1 


gardening. 





Four best varieties, white, carmine and variegated ; young | 


plants in 2-inch pots, $6 per 100; by mail, $1.25 per doz.; $7 
per 100. Catalogue of fancy varieties sent to all applicants. 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 





aving produced the Avlington Tomato 

I am anxious that every one should test its excellence 

by a trial of genuine seed. Tothat end I will send a good, 

large paper ot “ Head-Quarter ” seed, raised by myself, post- 

aid, on receipt of 10 cts.,6 packets, 50 cts , 18 packets, $1. 
i D, SMITH, Arlington, Va. 


All Market Gardeners, | 


or any raising Root Crops, should have one of CAR 
HOBSON’S SUBSOIL PLOW S—vwill save their cost 
ten times in a season. 


e s s 
Excels ior Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc. Largersizes forlarge work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
e S catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
TessS©* KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


The “Turtle” Harrow 


is the best for all purposes—recommended by American 
Agriculturist, see June number, 1874, For sale by 


CARR & HOBSON, 56 Beekman-st., New York. 














National, giving | 


Monthly, $1.50 per | 
Pays can- | 


pears Baskets put up in 1,000 
OBLE & COOLEY, 


Granville Corners, Mass. | 


New 


think, are | 


ints | 





4 New Books! coy 


AGENTS. 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS.—Published 
in two volumes. Vol. I, 500 pp., now ready. Price $3.75. 


Live and Public Services of Charles Sumner. 
5th Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price $3.75. 


Spirit of the Holy Bible.—lIllustrated by the Old 
Masters. 600 Illustrations. Text in English, French, and 
German. Price $5.00. ‘ 

In the Home of the Presidents.—From Martha 
Washington to Mrs. Grant. 16 portraits on steel. 8vo., 500 
pp. Price $3.50. 

Send for terms, specimen pages, and inducements. 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 University Place, New York. 


Y 
of Women, 


by Piof, J. V. C. SMITH, M. D., one of the most remarkable booksever 
issued from the American press, Dr. Hall says,“Eveny Cuarter 18 
A RICH MINE OF INFORMATION.” The New York World says, “It 18 
& BOOK FULL OF SOUND INFORMATION FOR BOTH SEXES.” Dr. Mothe, 
the celebrated French physician, says,“ EVERY PAGE 18 WHEAT, THE 
CHAFF 18 MIssING.” Agrand opportunity for agents! WHY SIT 
STILL, complaining Ofhard times? This book wit sell. Send for 
circulars; sENT FREE, DUSTIN,GILMAN & CO.,Hartford, Conn. 


Household Books. 


t#” The Solloveng NEW BOOKS have peculiar attrac- 
tions for the Family, and can not fail to gratify every 
Household into which they come. 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 


A Home Poem. By H. W. LONGFELLOW.. With more 
than 60 choice illustrations. Especially suitable for Birth- 
day, Wedding and Golden Wedding Gifts. Beautifully 
bound. Cloth, $5.00; Morocco, $9.00. 
$2" POPULAR EDITION, i6mo. With 12 Iltustra- 
tions, $1.59. A little gem of a book. 


CHILDHOOD SONGS. 


By Lvcy Larncom. A very handsome book of original 
songs for and about children—pure, tender, healthful, and 
finely illustrated. $2.25. 

“A right royal singer for little ones is Lucy Larcom. This 
book is for children what ‘ The Hanging of the Crane’ is tor 
older persons.’—N. Y. Christian Advocate, 


HOMES AND HOW 10 MAKE THEM. 


By E. C. GARDNER. Illustrated. $2.00. A book that 
ought to be read by everybody who intends to build a house, 





| or, having one, wishes tomake it a convenient,  pprowgg 


cosey, attractive home. A very entertaining book, too, ful 
of hearty laughs. - 

*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the blishers, 


JAMES RB, OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


RE ADY THE CHAMPION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
of “THE GREAT SOUTH.” 
E See specimen pages in SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 


AGENTS ZINE, for November. 

800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 
The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 

Agents who can sell a good book, can obtain territory on 

most liberal terms. Also ready: ee MILLER’s great 

work, UNWRITTEN HISTORY. For agency address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Ct., and Chicago, Ill. 


$100 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED. 


A H author of Nignt SCENES, OUR 
rT. 9 FaTHER’s House, &¢c. — over 
200,000 copies sold—now’ offers to Agents the latest and 
best book 


OME LIFE srs. 


Large sales for THE HOLIDAYS. Send for circular 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scribner’s. Lumber’ & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIFS SOLD. This is the 

most complete book of its kind ever published. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Stand- 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canada. 

Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle's Log-Tabdle. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 

4 hy by 9—worth $1.50—and full instructions to clear 

$20 a day by selling our novelty goods. 
not Address ITY 














SEND 25 CENTS and the address of 5 Persons 
and receive by mail a Beautiful Chromo, size 7 


OVELTY CO., 
108 8. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





